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PREFACE. 

HERE  is  no  Perfon  more 
Odious  than  the  Man  who 
makes  himfelf  greatly  Emi¬ 
nent.  It  is  a  fort  of  tacit 
Reproach  on  the  reft  of  the  Species: 
and  every  one  feels  his  own  meannefs 
the  more  fenfibly,  when  he  looks  to¬ 
ward  thofe  exalted  Genius’s,  who  have 
gained  a  Superiority  over  the  reft  of 
mankind.  This  may  make  it  obvious 
to  imagine,  that  the  following  Dia¬ 
logues  are  partly  defigned  as  Ihvedfives  j 
and  produced  chiefly  from,  that  Blind- 
fids  .  in  Self  love,  which  makes  Men 
willing  to  derogate  from  every  one, 
who  has  Merit  enough  to  provoke,  and 
Fame  enough  to  make  others  think 
themfelves  leflen’d  by  the  over-growth 
of  his  Charadter. 

A  2  Tho' 
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Tho’  this  reafoning  be  exceedingly 
true  :in' general,  it  ought  to  be  confi- 
derd,  at  the  fame  time,  that  any  dif- 
Jike  to  the  Eminence  of  others  natu¬ 
rally  arifes,  only  among  fuch  perfons, 
as  are  got  into  the  fame  paths  of  Fame. 
The  Gentlemen  of  the  Sword  cannot 
bear  to  have  others  rife  over  their  head  j 
the  Men  of  Genius  look  malicioufly  on 
a  prevailing  poet:  But  Pope ,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  never  envied  Marlborough  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  any  more  than  that 
Hero  envied  him  his  Tranflation  of  the 
Iliad. 

’Tis  for  this  Reafon  I  might  almoft 
fay,  that  I  cannot  envy  Mr.  Pope.  So 
far  at  leaft  I  am  unbiaffed  ;  I  can  hear 
the  Applaufes,  which  are  given  that 
Great  Man  5  I  can  admire  the  PafTages, 
which  contribute  to  the  deferving  them  : 
But  I  cannot  be  uneafy  at  thofe,  or  de¬ 
tract  from  thefe,  out  of  any  prejudices 
arifing  from  this  Paflion.  Give  me 
leave  to  fay  farther,  that  in  reading 
that  Work  of  his,  which  occafion’d 
this  EiTay,  no  one  could  be  more  de¬ 
lighted,  than  I  was,  in  feveral  parts  of 
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ir.  Many  Beauties  I  faw  in  it ;  and  I 
imagin’d  I  faw  fome  Faults.  In  fome 
particular  Converfations  on  this  Head, 

I  have  found  myfelf  indifferent  in  the 
Cafe :  and  now  I  have  here  flung  the 
Thoughts  on  both  together,  I  hope, 
with  fome  degree  of  Impartiality.  But 
if  fome  things  fbould  be  blamed  with¬ 
out  fuflicient  Reafon,  or  others  com¬ 
mended  toa  highly,  and  in  a  manner 
difproportioned  to  what  they  deferve,  I 
fubmit  each  to  the  many  better  judges, 
who  may  happen  to  meet  with  thefe 
fheets.  I  ask  pardon  for  any  errors  in 
them  :  I  beg  to  be  fet  right. 

Prefaces,  I  think,  are  the  only  places 
in  which  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  talk 
freely  of  that  worft  of  fubjedts,  Him- 
felf:  I  hope  no  body  will  deny  one  the 
ufe  of  fo  aukward  a  Privilege  ;  and  fhall 
therefore  go  on  without  any  farther 
Apologies. 

To  many  it  may  perhaps  feem  arro¬ 
gant  to  find  fault  at  all  with  fo  diftin- 
guifht  and  fo  noble  a  Poet  as  Mr.  Pope. 
Indeed  here  are  fome  things  propofed 
as  faulty  from  his  Tranflation  ;  but 
A  3  they 
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they  are  only  propofed :  the  World  is 
to  judge  of  them.  Where  I  have  been 
miftaken  in  any  of  thefe  Points,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  a  due  deference  to  the 
merits  of  this  Writer;  but  from  a 
fhortnefs  of  my  own  fight.  On  the 
contrary,  if  any  fuch  Criticifms  happen 
fometimes  to  be  right,  the  Eminence 
of  the  Poet  will  be  fo  far  from  being 
a  reafon  a  gain  ft  them,  that  it  makes 
any  true  Cautions  the  more  proper,  and 
in  fome  fenfe  perfectly  neceffary. 

Befides :  The  learned  Whorld,  as  I 
take  it,  have  ever  allowed  a  Liberty  of 
thinking  and  of  fpeaking  one’s  fenti- 
ments.  That  ferene  Republick  knows 
none  of  the  diflance  and  diftindtions 
which  cuftom  has  introduced  into  all 
others.  There  is  a  decent  familiarity 
to  be  admitted  between  the  Greateft 
and  the  Meaneft  Perfon  in  it.  This 
has  often  raifed  a  Thought  in  me, 
which  has  fomething  wild,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fomething  very  agreeable 
in  it,  when  indulged  to  any  degree. 
’Tis  in  Relation  to  the  peculiar  happi- 
nefs  of  Men  of  Letters ;  in  that  they 
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can  fit  down  in  their  clofets,  and  con- 
verfe  with  the  greateft  Writers  of  every 
Age,  or  of  any  Nation  ;  and  that  in 
as  much  freedom  and  intimacy,  as  their 
neareft  Friends  could  ever  ufe  toward 
any  of  them,  when  living.  What  an 
illuftrious  Aflembly  is  there  on  thofe 
Shelves  ?  The  Courts  of  Augustus , 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  or  Charles  the 
Second,  never  beheld  fuch  a  frequency 
of  great  Genius’s,  as  ftand  round  a 
Man  in  his  own  private  Study.  Flow 
large  an  Happinefs  is  it  for  a  Perfon  to 
have  it  in  his  Power  to  fay  at  any  rime. 
That  he  is  going  to  fpend  the  After¬ 
noon  with  the  moil  agreeable  and  mofl 
improving  Company,  he  will  chule 
out  of  all  Ages?  If  he  is  in  a  gay 
Humour,  perhaps  with  Horace,  and 
Anacreon ,  and  Ld  Dorfet ;  or  if  more 
folid,  either  with  Plato,  Mr.  Locke , 
or  Sir  IJ'aac  Newton. 

’Tis  this  eafe  of  accefs,  and  the  li¬ 
berty  arifing  from  it,  which  confiitute 
and  preferve  the  felicity-  of  the  Re  pub- 
lick  of  Letters.  The  meaner  fort,  which 
compofe  it,  are  all  Free-votersj  and 
A  4  may 
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may  fpeak  their  real  Opinion  without 
referve  :  at  the  fame  time  the  Charac¬ 
ters  even  of  the  greateft  and  firft  Men 
in  it,  muft  be  form’d  and  eftablifht  on 
this  opennefs  of  Judging,  and  that  free¬ 
dom  of  Obfervation. 

But  waving  whatever  has  been  faid 
of  this  Liberty  in  the  Learned  World, 
mod:  people  will  be  apt  to  help  one  to 
an  Excufe  of  another  kind :  for  moft, 
I  think,  are  very  ready  to  agree,  that 
Mr.  Pope  is  only  the  Mafter-hand  in 
this  Tranflation.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Mr.  Pope  has  recommended  the  whole 
with  his  Name;  He  gives  the  finifhing 
ftroke  to  every  thing :  and  the  Dia¬ 
logues  fpeak  of  him,  as  if  he  were 
really  the  Author  of  the  whole.  It 
wou’d  have  been  a  confufed  thing,  and 
often  not  practicable,  to  have  fpokcn 
at  every  turn  to  the  right  Perfon.  This 
has  occafion’d  feveral  applaufes  of  tire 
Poet,  which  may  feem  too  high  for  a 
ftranger :  But  there  is  fo  good  reafon 
to  think,  that  the  other  Gentlemen 
engaged  are  perfons  of  eftablifht  Cha¬ 
racters  in  the  Poetick  World  ;  that  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  all,  thofe  Compliments  perhaps  may 
ftill  be  allowed  to  Hand  as  they  are. 
I  hope  they  are  never  wrought  too  high 
for  Mr.  Pope  himfelf;  and  I  believe 
they  may  generally  be  fpoken  very 
juftly  of  his  Seconds  in  the  Work. 

One  Word  more,  and  I  have  done. 
As  to  the  manner  of  thefe  Dialogues  ; 
’Tis  the  old  Platonick  way,  which  Cicero 
brought  from  Greece ,  and  ufed  fo  hap¬ 
pily  in  th c  Latin  Tongue.  It  has  had 
its  Succeffes  too  among  the  Moderns : 
Fontenelle  will  always  be  read  with  the 
greateft  Pleafure,  where  he  has  follow’d 
it;  That  Writer  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  all  his  Dialogues,  of  whatever  fort; 
and,  in  general,  may  be  faid  to  talk  as 
well  with  Pen  and  Ink,  as  any  Man  in 
the  World.  Mr,  Dry  den  and  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  have  recommended  it  among  us 
by  their  Example.  Indeed  the  method 
itfelf  is  more  capable  of  variety  ;  and 
hath  fomething  more  of  Adlion  and 
Reality  in  it.  Befides  that  the  com¬ 
mon  way  among  us  of  merely  keeping 
up  a  Difcourfe  between  two  blind 
Names,  is  perhaps  not  very  Com- 
A  5  mendable  1 
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mendable  :  the  Perfons  of  the  Dialogue 
in  fuch  Cafes  are  generally  like  thofe 
Adlors,  who  have  no  Character  in 
the  Play;  and  who  only  come  into 
Talk  upon  the  Stage.  They  have  no 
more  diflindtion,  no  other  marks  by 
which  you  may  know  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  than  the  two  Capital  Letters , 
which  ufually  ftand  for  them.  It  is 
much  otherwife,  and  much  better, 
among  the  Perfons  introduced  by  the 
Writers  in  the  other  method :  whofe 
Great  Names  I  ufe  only  to  authorize 
this  Manner  of  Dialogue,  as  that  is  all 
which  I  can  pretend  to  imitate  in 
them. 
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*  T*  I S  done — Reftor’d  by  thy  immortal  Pen, 
A  The  Critic’s  noble  Name  revives  again; 
Once  more  that  Great ,  that  Injur'd  Name  we  fee 
Shine  forth  alike  in  Addison  and  Thee. 

Like  Curs,  Our  Critics  haunt  the  Poet’s  Feaft, 
And  feed  on  Scraps  refus’d  by  every  Gueft , 

From  the  old'*  Thracian  Dog  they  learn’d  the  Way 
Tofnail  in  Want-,  and  grumble  o’er  their  Prey. 

As  tho*  they  grudg’d  Themfelves  the  Joys  they  feel, 
Vex’d  to  be  charm’d,  and  pleas'd  againft  their  Will. 


*  Zoiius,  fo  call’d  by  the  Ancients. 


Such 


Such  their  inverted  Tafte,  that  we  expect 
For  Faults  their.Thanks,  for  Beauties  their  Negledt 
So  the  fell  Snake  rejedts  the  fragrant  Ffo-w’rs, 

But  every  Foyfon  of  the  Field  devours. 

Like  bold  Longinus  of  immortal  Fame, 

You  read  Your  Poet  with  a  Poet’s  Flame ; 

With  His,  Your  generous  Raptures  (till  afpire ; 

The  Critic  kindles,  when  the  Bard’s  on  Fire. 

But  when  feme  lame,  fome  limping  Line  demands 
The  Friendly  Succour  of  your  healing  Hands.; 
The  Feather  of  your  Pen  drops  Balm  around, 

And  plays,  and  tickles,  while  it  cures  the  Wound. 

While  PopeV  Immortal  Labour  we  furvey, 

We  Hand  all  dazzled  with  Excefs  of  Day, 

Blind  with  the  glorious  Blaze ;  —  to  vulgar  Sight 
’Twas  One  bright  Mafs  of  undiftinguifh’d  Light; 
But,  like  the  tow’ring  Eagle,  You  alone 
Difcern’d  the  Spots  and  Splendors  of  the  Sun. 

To  point  out  Faults,  yet  never  to  offend ; 

To  play  the  Critic ,  yet  preferve  the  Friend ; 

A  Life  well  fpent,  that  never  loft  a  Day ; 

An  eafy  Spirit,  innocently  Gay ; 

A  ftridt  Integrity,  devoid  of  Art; 

The  fweeteft  Manners,  and  fincereft  Heart ; 

A  Soul,  where  Depth  of  Senfe ,  and  Fancy  meet ; 
A  Judgment  brighten’d  by  the  Beams  of  Wit, 

Were  ever  Yours  -,  —  Be  what  You  were  before. 

Be  ftill  Yourfelf;  the  World  can  ask  no  more. 


O  N 
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manag’d  his 
>et  this  Win- 
ufuai  to  the 
it  of  his  Friend 
It  is  there  that 
ever  he  can  clear 
of  Bufinefs,  in  a 
retirement  every  way  agreeable  •  and  in  a 
full  enjoyment  of  thofe  Pleafures,  which 
attend  on  a  particular  Friendfhip,  in  an 
open  and  improving  Converfation.  The 
Conversation  there  does  not  run  in  the 
prefelt  polite  way  of  faying  and  laying 
"A  6  nothing 
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nothing  *,  when  alone,  they  ufually  fall 
into  fome  Points  of  Learning  \  and  as  both 
of  them  are  particularly  fond  of  Poetry, 
their  Difputes  turn  more  frequently  on 
that  Subjedt,  than  any  other.  Indeed  their 
differing'  in  Sentiment  can  fcarce  be  call’d 
Difputes  *  for  whenever  their  Thoughts 
do  not  meet,  each  of  them  ihews  a  diffi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  Opinion,  and  a  willing- 
nefs  to  fubmit  to  the  Judgment  of  his 
Friend. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  they  fall  into 
each  others  Sentiments,  more  than  cou’d 
well  be  expedled  from  Men  of  fo  different 
a  Turn.  The  inlarged  Genius  of  Phi - 
Ijpftis  always  led  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
moll  beautified  Parts  of  a  Poem  with  the 
greateft  Pleafure  ;  while  Antiphaus ,  who 
has  a  very  clear  Head,  and  has  given 
much  into  a  rtridf  way  of  thinking,  is  ta¬ 
ken  moil  with  juft;  Defcriptions,  and  plain 
natural  Ideas :  The  one  was  fo  poffefl: 
with  the  Pleafure  which  he  felt  from  fine 
Thoughts  and  warm  Expreflions,  that  He 
did  not  take  a  full  Satisfadtion  in  low 
Peauty,  and  fimple  Reprefentations  of 
Nature  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  had 
fuch  an  Averfion  to  Glitterings  and  Ele¬ 
vation,  that  he  was  diftafted  at  any  the 
leaft  appearance  of  either.  If  the  latter 
was  perhaps  too  much  prejudiced  for  the 
Ancients,  from  the  Purity  and  Juftnefs, 

which 
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which  we  find  in  moil  of  their  Works; 
Philypftts  had  his  Foible  too,  and  was 
fometimes  caught  by  the  Flourilh  and 
Colouring  of  the  Moderns.  In  a"  word, 
if  Phily-pfus  wou’d  fometimes  contemn  a 
Point  as  low  and  mean,  tho’  in  reality 
proper  enough,  and  naturally  exprefs’d  ; 
Antiphaus ,  in  his  turn,  might  happen  now 
and  then  to  blame  a  Palfage  which  re¬ 
quir’d  a  good  degree  of  Ornament,  as  be¬ 
ing  too  glaring  and  artificial. 

Among  feveral  other  Topicks,  one 
Evening,  they  happen’d  to  fall  into  a  difi- 
courfe  on  Mr.  Pope’s  new  Tranflation  of 
the  OdyJJey.  As  they  both  found  Beauties 
in  that  Piece  agreeable  to  their  particular 
Taltes,  they  had  read  it  over  with  a  great 
deal  of  Pleafure  :  however  Philypfus  was 
the  Perfon  who  admired  it  the  moft, 
“  There  are  fome  Lines,  fays  he  to  Anti- 
phaus  (pointing  to  the  Odyjfey  which  lay 
before  them)  there  are  fome  Favourites  of 
mine  in  that  Poem,  v  hich  you  mull  not 
look  upon  with  your  ufual  leverity.  In¬ 
deed,  Antiphaus ,  you  fliou’d  be  a  little 
more  feniible  to  the  Flame  and  Spirit  of  a 
Writer,  who  is  evidently  Our  prelent 
Laureat  in  Genius,  and  the  moil  enliven’d 
Tranflator  of  the  Age.” 

“  I  will  very  readily  allow  what  you 
fay  of  that  Great  Man,  returned  Anti¬ 
phaus  ;  and  lhall  always  pay  a  deference 

to 
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to  your  more  lively  tafte  of  the  Fine  and 
Sublime  in  Poetry  •  but  you  mull  give  me 
leave  to  diflent  from  you  in  fome  Parti¬ 
culars  :  if  I  do  not  agree  with  your  Sen¬ 
timents,  in  relation  to  feveral  Lines  and 
Paffages  of  that  Tranflation,  ’tis  perhaps 
becaufe  I  fail  fo  much  fhort  of  you,  in 
your  inward  fenfe  of  the  high  and  elevated 
Beauties  ofLanguage.” 

u  As  I  cannot  imagine  that  to  be  the 
reafon,  fays  Philypfiis ,  I  beg  to  hear  thofe 
Particulars  you  talk  of  ;  I  am  perfuaded, 
feveral  of  the  Paflages,  which  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  you  to  be  lei's  taken  with  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Tranflation,  will  upon  a  clofer 
view  appear  to-be  really  Beauties ;  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  long  to  make  a  Convert 
of  you;  and  beg  you  would  be  full  and 
large  in  communicating  whatever  Re¬ 
marks  you  have  made  on  this  Performance. 
The  Evenings  are  long  ;  we  have  fuffici- 
ent  time  upon  our  Hands  ;  and  1  know 
not  how  we  can  pafs  it  away  more  agree¬ 
ably. 

Antiphaus  paus’d  for  fome  time,  and 
feem’d  to  be  taken  up  in  recollecting  his 
Thoughts  on  this  Point :  at  laft  taking  a 
Tablet  out  of  his  Pocket,  “  Since-  you 
“  deiire  it,  (fays  he)  I  will  lhew  you 
tc  what  Obfervations  I  made  as  I  wrent 
t(  over  the  Work ;  they  are  the  Thoughts 
w  which  -Tuck  me.  at  fir  ft  fight,  and  many 

of 
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“  of  them  will  perhaps  appear  little  and 
“  trifling.” 

You  will  allow  me,  I  believe,  in  the 
firft  place,  That  Lines  very  good  in  them- 
felves,  may  be  bad  when  coniidered  as  a 
Tranflation.  The  aim  of  a  Tranflator  is 
to  give  us  the  Spirit  of  the  Original ;  and 
where  the  Original  is  juft,  the  very  man¬ 
ner  is  to  be  obferved.  By  the  Manner,  I 
would  not  intend  the  exprefs  words,  or 
the  mere  turn  of  a  Period  ;  but  that  the 
Imitation  ought  to  be  eafy,  Ample,  and 
unadorn’d,  where-ever  the  firft  Writer 
ufes  either  of  thofe  Styles  with  Judgment. 
You  are  well  acquainted  w  ith  that  plain, 
humble  manner  of  Homer ,  which  is  more 
particularly  kept  up  by  him  in  the  Odj-fley  : 
And  as  much  as  I  admire  feveral  parts  in 
this  Tranflation,  I  cannot  but  think  there 
are  places  in  it,  which  differ  from  the 
Manner  of  Homer ,  without  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  a  Change.  The  Poet,  in  feveral 
parts  of  that  wrork,  feems  to  me  to  have 
let  fall  fome  Lines  that  are  forced  ;  fome 
of  too  much  flourifh,  and  ornament ;  and 
a  few,  even  fwelling,  and  unnatural;  where 
the  Original  is  with  good  reafon  plain, 
and  natural,  and  unadorn’d. 

Where  we  admire  the  Simplicity  of 
Homer  with  Juft  ice,  we  cannot  avoid 
blaming  the  want  of  it  in  his  Tranfla¬ 
tor.  ’Tis  intimated  in  one  of  the 

(a)  Notes, 
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( a )  Notes,  'That  no  Reproach  has  ever 
fall’n  upon  Homer ,  in  relation  to  his  link¬ 
ing  too  Low,  or  being  too  familiar  ;  That 
as  to  thefe  Particulars  he  preferves  an  uni- 
verfal  Juflnefs :  and  that  there  is  not  any¬ 
one  place  in  his  Poem,  which  can  bejuftly 
cenfur’d  upon  this  account.  If  fo,  a  Tran- 
flator  of  Homer  has  no  occaiion  lor  rai¬ 
ling  any  thing,  beyond  what  it  is  in  the 
Original  ;  If  he  follows  his  Mailer,  it  is 
fufficient  :  All  additional  Flourifh  and 
Glitterings,  where  we  fhould  meet  with 
the  plain  and  the  familiar,  are  at  bell  fo 
many  beautiful  Exc;efcencies. 

There  is  one  Cafe,  which  feems  more 
particularly  to  lead  this  Tranllator  into  a 
glaring  Style  :  ’tis  almoft  ever  to  be  found 
in  the  Defcriptions  of  Day,  of  Light,  and 
of  the  Morning.  ’Tis  true,  thefe  are  fub- 
je£fs  which  in  themfelves  may  require 
fome  brightnefs  in  the  language;  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  giving  one 
Light,  and  dazling  one’s  Eyes.  Belide 
the  conformity  to  the  Original,  there  is 
another  certain  and  eafy  way  of  judging, 
whether  the  Brightning  in  thefe  or  any 
other  Points,  be  proper  or  not :  that  Light, 
we  may  be  lure,  falls  in  a  w  rong  manner, 
or  an  undue  proportion,  which  does  not 
make  the  thing  more  vilible. 


(a)  B.  14.  1. 
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There  are  ofthefe  Defcriptions,  Philyp- 
fits ,  which  feem  both  to  refine  too  much 
upon  the  Original,  and  to  err  from  this 
Rule.  Did  you  ever  obferve  thole  lines  on 
one  of  the  molt  agreeable  Images  in  the 
World,  The  break  of  Day  ?  they  are  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  Book  :  If  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  will  read  them  to 
you. 

The  facredS un,  above  the  Waters  rais’d. 

Thro’  Heav’n’s  eternal ,  brazen  Yortals  blaz’d ; 

And  wide  o’er  Earth  diffus’d  his  cloeariug  Ray, 

To  Gods  and  Men,  to  give  the  golden  Day. 

Several  of  thele  Exprelfions  feemed  to 
me  at  firlt  fight  to  take  from  the  Nature 
and  Simplicity  of  the  Defcrjption;  and 
when  I  turn’d  to  the  Greek,  I  iound  thole 
very  Exprellions  to  have  no  Foundation 
there.  ’Tis  the  fame  Cafe  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Lines : 

(a)  Soon  as  the  Morn,  in  orient  Turple  drejl , 
XJnbarr'd  the  Tortal  of  the  rofeate  Eaft,  <&c. 

{b)  — When  the  Morning-Star  with  early  Ray 
F.am’d  in  the  front  of  Heaven ,  &C. — 

You  will  find  thefe  lhort  Sketches  in 
Homer  to  be  much  more  limple  and  natu¬ 
ral  :  I  leave  it  to  your  Judgment,  whe- 


(а)  TranQat,  Book4.  V.  411.  Orig.  30 6. 

(б)  B.  13,  H2.  f.93. 

ther 
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ther  they  appear  better  with  thefe  Colour¬ 
ings,  or  not.  To  add  one  Inftance  more 
of  the  fame  thing:  Is  it  more  proper  for 
Circe  to  tell  Uly]fes7  That  he  lhould  flay 
that  Night  with  her,  and  fet  fail  the  next 
Morning  ?  or  to  give  him  leave  to 

(a)  Spread  his  broad  Sails,  and  plough  the  Uquidvsay, 
Soon  as  the  Morn  unveils  her  Saffron  Ray. 

I  mull  own,  fays  Philypfus ,  this  would 
have  been  more  fit  for  the  Defcription  of 
a  Voyage,  than  for  a  Speech  :  in  a  Place 
too,  when  we  only  find  Orders  given  for 
fetting  Sail  at  fuch  a  time. 

To  me,  proceeded  Antiphaus ,  there 
feems  to  be  too  much  of  this  Spirit  of 
Beautifying  in  feveral  other  Points,  belide 
thole  Topicks  we  have  been  talking  of : 
as  where  he  calls  the  Nobles  of  Phocacia , 


A  radiant  Band  of  Noblemen  ;  and 


where  he  introduces  Helen  with  (c)  a 
Gale  of  rich  Perfume  breathing  before  her . 
If  Homer  mentions  Cups  of  folid  Gold ;  in 
the  Tranflation 

(d)  The  Gold  gives  luflre  to  the  purple  Draught: 

(e)  And  in  the  darling  Goblet  laughs  the  Wine. 


(a)  B.  12,  p .  24. - apet  P  hoi  q&ivopAViftQi 

Has  v<n  t£r - 

( b )  B.  6,  306.  f.  2f7.  (c)  B.  4,15-8.  cf  .  i2i. 
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You  cannot  but  obferve,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Original  here  is  deiigned  to  iig- 
nify  the  real intrinfick  Value  \  while  only 
the  outflde  and  more  glittering  Circum- 
ilances  are  what  the  Enghjh  dwells  upon 

entirely  :  but  to  go  on. - The  Horns 

of  a  Bullock  are  in  this  new  Language, 
(a)  Budding  Honours }  and  thofe  of  a  Ram 
(if  I  am  not  much  miftaken)  ( b )  tranfla- 
cent  Crefcents.  Pallas  is  well  known  to 
have  had  Blue  Eyes  given  h^r  by  the  An¬ 
cients  ;  now  it  is 

( c )  Celeftial  Azure  brightning  in  her  Eyes. 

This  heightning  of  things,  by  a  fevere 
Critick  might  be  thought  blameable;  and 
indeed  whenever  it  interferes,  where  the 
Palhons  ought  to  be  touch’d,  it  ertainly 
is  fo  in  an  higher  degree.  The  R  eader  is 
delighted  when,  after  a  melancholy  Scene, 
he  fees  Penelope  reviv’d  by  a  Meiiagefrom 
the  Gods*  and  (n7)  fecretly  enjoying  the 
Satisfadlion  of  her  Soul  ;  but  what  Paf- 
lion,  what  Idea  has  he,  when  inftead  of 
this  he  is  told  of  her  (d)  Heart's  dilating , 

and  gloiving  with  florid  Joy  ? - Paint  to 

him  that  unhappy  Princefs  in  her  Diftrefs, 


(*)  B.  3,  493 \.y  .  384.  ( b )  B.4,  107.  «T'.  8, - 

( c )  B.  1,408.  d.  314.  (cl)  B.  4,  1096.  P .  840. 

retiring 
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retiring  ftlently ,  and  crying  herfelf  to 
fleep  ;  only  fhew  the  Circumftances,  and 
the  Reader  muft  be  moved  :  Does  her  Be¬ 
haviour  and  her  Sufferings  flrike  him  fo 
forcibly,  when  he  finds  it  embellifh’d  into 

(a)  —  Echoing  Grief,  and  Si  Ivor -fir  earning  Eyes  ? 

But  however  thefe  Paffages  may  feem 
to  be  weaken’d  by  the  finery  and  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  Language,  this  certainly  is 
not  fo  much  the  fault  of  the  Tranflator,  as 
of  the  Age  :  We  give  much  into  an  airy 
way:  If  a  Verfe  runs  offfmooth,  ’ris  no 
matter  for  depth  and  clearnefs }  and  as 
the  Ancients  valued  Thoughts  more  than 
Sound,  we  feem  to  be  taken  with  Sounds 
more  than  Thought.  To  Ipeak  out,  we 
are  got  into  an  idle  manner  ofVerfifying} 
and  if  Mr.  Pope  fometimes  falls  into  it,  we 
are  not  fo  much  to  blame  him  for  thole 
Particulars,  as  to  wronder,  that  he  does 
not  do  it  more  frequently,  in  fo  general  a 
debauch  of  Tafte  among  us. 

Hold  (interrupted  Philypfus)  if  You  go 
on  at  this  rate,  You  will  feem  only  to  be 
got  into  the  old  Cant  of  running  down 
our  own  Times  :  I  do  not  believe,  but 
that  I  cou’d  name  fome  Poet  among  us,  to 
anfw'er  any  of  thofe  who  flourilh’d  in  the (*) 


(*)  B.  1,461.  a.  3 63 


Augujlan 
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Augujlan  Age.  As  to  the  prefent  Point, 
we  rarely  hear  of  any  fuch  thing  as  Tranf- 
lation  among  them  :  In  Satyr ,  we  have 
the  great  Names  of  Roc hejler,  Dryden ,  and 
Oldham  :  (not  to  mention  the  new  kind 
of  Satyr,  introduc'd  among  us  by  Butler  • 
or  that  by  which  Dr.  Garth  got  fo  much 
reputation.)  In  Critical  Poems ,  there  are, 
You  know,  two  or  three  very  good,  be- 
fide  that  incomparable  Piece  by  Mr.  Pope , 
all  to  weigh  againft  Horace.  As  for  mtfcel- 
laneous  Subjefts  \  think  of  Mr.  Pope  again, 
and  of  Cowley,  Waller ,  and  Pryor ,  to  men¬ 
tion  no  more  of  them.  In  the  Epick , 
Milton  may  diipute  the  Laurel  with  either 
Virgil ,  or  Homer ,  and  in  Dramatick  Pieces 
of  either  kind,  we  have  Writers  that  in- 
difputably  exceed  any  of  the  Ancients. 

Antiphaus  was  not  inclin'd  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  diipute  of  this  nature.  “  I  was  only 
fpeaking,.  fays  he,  of  our  prefent  Tafte  of 
Poetry,  and  the  prevailing  manner  of 
thofe  writers  w'ho  are  now  upon  the  Stage. 
As  to  this,  Philypfus ,  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
that  the  language  of  our  Writers,  as  w  ell 
as  the  practice  of  the  World,  is  much  in- 
fe£ted  with  a  Delire  of  appearing  Smart 
and  Pretty.  I  think  ’tis  Mr.  Locke  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  humours  ef  a  People ,  may  he 
learnt  from  tk cir  ufage  of  words.  This  1 }  m- 
ptom  of  the  dileale  is  very  ftrong  in  the 
prefent  Cafe  :  thus  to  fay  'that  a  verle  is 

prettily 
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prettily  turn'd,  is.  the  high  eft  commenda¬ 
tion  among  the : French  Criticks  :  as  a  fine 
Scholar,  polite  Literature,  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  are  the  leading  exprelfions,  when 
we  would  fpeak  of  Learning  in  the  beft 
fenfe.  And  I  appeal  to  you,  who  are  to 
well  acquainted  with  all  our  Poets,,  whe¬ 
ther  their  practice,  in  particular,  does 
not  fall  more  and  more  into  the  Prettihef- 
fes ,  we  have  been  complaining  of.  We 
may  partly  judge  of  this  from  i'ome  Lines 
in  the  Beft  of  them,  the  Writer  whofe 
Works  lie  before  us  :  I  was  juft  going  to 
give  you  a  few  more  inftances  ol  it,  from 
the  OdyJJey. 

Is  there  any  Figure  fo  much  abus’d  by 
the  Moderns,  as  what  they  call  the  Anti- 
thefts  ?  They  run  it  into  a  downright 
playing  upon  Words.  Cowleys  Poetry 
could  not  Mve  without  it JDryden  ufes  it 
frequently,  in  his  Tranilation  ol  Virgil  ’ 
and  was  ridicul’d,  You  know,  on  that 
head  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham .  I 
have  obferv’d  with  pleafure,  that  Mr. 
Pope ,  in  his  Tranilation,  very  much  avoids 
rhis  little  beauty,  which  the  other  affefted 
fo  excellively  •  ’  yet  I  have  a  place  before 
me,  where  one  of  this  kind  has  dipt  from 
his  Pen  :  It  runs  thus.  (He  is  fpeaking  of 
a  Stranger’s  Arrival  at  the  Court  of  Pe¬ 
nelope ,  aiforder’d  fo  much  by  the  riot  of 
the  Suitors.) 


•When, 
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— —  When,  to  tafte  her  hofpitable  board, 
Soire'Gueft  arrives,  with  rumours  of  her  Lord  j 
(<*)And  th  eie  indulge  their  want^ixiA  thofe  their  woe. 
And  here  the  tears ,  and  there  the  goblets  flow. 

.  Pardon  me,  fays  Philypfus ,  there  you  do 
not  feem  to  do  the  TranlJator  Juftice  j  the 
-Figure  is  countenanc’d  by  Homer  himfelf : 
You  fee  here  is  an  Antithefts  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal.  u  That  (anfwer’d  Antiphaus)  feems 
rather  to  be  a  Contrail,  to  fet  the  riot  of 
the  Suitors  in  a  flronger  light  :  Put  call 
it  what  you  pleafe,  it  is  only  lingle  there, 
whereas  you  fee  it  multiplied,  and  worn 
to  Rags  in  the  Tranflation.  This  over¬ 
doing  a  Point  is  obfervable  in  many  other 
Cafes,  as  much  as  in  the  former }  and  in 
fome,  is  carried  on  to  a  degree  which  bor¬ 
ders  upon  the  Forc’d^  and  Unnatural . 

Telemachus ,  burfting  into  Tears  at  the 
Name  ot  his  Father,  endeavours  to  hide 
his  Sorrow  from  Menelaus ,  who  was  then 
talking  with  him.  Homer  fays  only,  that 
{b)  Menelaus  obferv’d  him  ;  which  words 
we  find  drawn  out  into  this  Couplet : 

The  Confcious  Monarch  pierc’d  the  coy  difguife, 
And  view’d  his  filial  love  with  vaft  furprife. 


(a)  B.  14, 416.^'.  376. 

d)  F.  116.— votive  Fe  (A,ivMevthci&’, 

For 
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For  an  humble  natural  Defcription  of  a 
Tripod  (or  Caldron)  fet  upon  the  Fire,  I 
wou’d  recommend  you  to  the  following 
lines  : 

The  Flames  climb  round  it  with  a  fierce  embrace 

(a)  The  fuming  Waters  bubble  o’er  the  Blaze. 

But  above  all,  in  my  Opinion,  are  thefe 
on  a  Perfon  tired  and  quite  fpent : 

—  Loft  in  lafjitude  lay  all  the  Man , 

(b)  Depriv’d  of  Voice,  of  Motion,  and  of  Breath  } 
The  Soul  fcarce  waking,  in  the  Arms  of  Death. 

Or  thefe  : 

(r)  Ye  Gods!  fince  this  worn  frame  refe&ion  knew,. 
What  fcenes  have  I  furvey’d  of  dreadful  view? 

Wou’d  you  imagine,  that  all  which 
countenances  the  latter  in  the  Original,  is 
a  Pallage  in  Ulyffess  Speech  after  his  Ship¬ 
wreck,  in  which  he  intimates,  float  he  had 
net  bath'd  for  a  ccnfiderable  time  ? 

I  find  it  fo  (fays  Philypfus)  and  own  the 
Lines  to  be  fomewhat  forc’d  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  j  indeed  thofe  you  have  repeated  feem 
generally  to  draw  too  near  to  that  Cha- 


(a)  B.  8,  474.  -S-f-  457.  Tclspiw  fc  7  ei  credos  orv? 
aua-TT',  oj['vdoip.  (b)  B.j,  j-S,-.  5.45-6. 
(<■)  B.  6,  2.6’..  if.  xzo,  dvgev  dcro  XCP'if  if  fir 
fijAo/iprt. 

rafter. 
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raster.  But  I  cannot. conceit  by-, what 
means  the.y’, found  To  harfh.jw  me  atpre- 
fent:  when  I  read  the  Piece,  there  was 
fcarce  a  Line  of  them  which  gave  me  any 
offence.  —  Yes ;  it  muft  be  by  your  tear¬ 
ing  them  from  the  Body  of  the  work, 
that  they  now  feem  not  fo  agreeable. 
Really,  Antipbaus ,  this  is  not  fair  ufage 
of  an  Author :  You  rob  them  of  their  Or¬ 
der  and  Connexion }  and  ’tis  thence  that 
they  perfe&ly  lofe  the  Beauty,  which 
they  had  in  the  Whole.  Y ery  true,  re- 
ply’d  Antipbaus\  the  warmth  of  Reading, 
the  thread  of  the  Story,  and  a  general 
tunablenefs  in  the  Yerfe,  will  carry  a  Man 
on  fir  angel  y ;  and  may  fometimes  cheat 
him  into  a  falfe  Pleafure.  But  then  it  is 
for  this  very  reafon,  that  I  fhou’d  think, 
the  jufteft  method  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  Particulars  is,  to  confider  them  apart. 
However,  let  us  try  it  for  once  in  a  more 
entire  Paflage,  than  any  of  the  former. 
’Tis  where  Minerva  tells  Ulyfps  that  fhe 
will  transform  him  into  the  figure  of  an 
Old  Man ;  that  he  may  view  the  poflure 
of  his  Affairs  unfufpefted  and  unknown. 
The  Lines  in  Homer  may  be  thus  read  in¬ 
to  Englifh. 

o S'.  /.  397,  to  403. 

u  I  will  make  you  (fays  that  Goddefs 
u  to  the  Hero)  entirely  unknown  to  all 
B  “  Men ; 
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u  Meiv the  beauty  and  fmpothnefs  of 
a  yo.a'r  •  S’kin  fhall  be  tak.e.vi’  away,  your 
P  Limbs  bent,  and  the’H’air  of  your  Head 
a  turn’d  grey.  I  will  then  fling  a  Garb 
a  over  you  that  Shall  make  you  frightful 
u  and  odious  to  thofe  that  fee  you.  All 
u  that  flame  and  life  in  your  Eyes  fhall 
a  be  loft ;  I  will  fo  far  deform  them  that 
u  you  lhall  look  contemptible  to  all  the 
a  Suitors,  to  your  own  Penelope,  and  to 
u  your  Son,  whom  You  left  yet  an  In- 
u  fant  in  your  Palace.” 

You  know  that  Mr.  Pope ,  in  comparing 
fome  Paflages  in  the  Prophecies  of  Ifaiah 
with  the  famous  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  turns 
the  latter  into  Profe  :  If  we  follow  that 
Example  in  the  prefent  cafe,  his  Transla¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Lines  runs  thus  : 

Od.  13.  V.  453,  to  454. 

It  fits  thee  at  prefent  to  wear  a  dark  dif- 
guife,  and  walk  fecret ,  unknown  to  the  Eyes 
ef  Mortals  :  For  this  my  Hand  fhall  wither 
every  Beauty ,  and  every  elegance  of  Form 
and  Face,  Spread  a  bark  of  Wrinkles  over 
thy  fmooth  Skin ,  turn  the  auburn  honours 
of  thy  Head  hoar,  dtsfgure  with  coarfe 
attire  every  Limb ,  and  extinguifh  all  the 
Fire  in  thy  Eyes  add  all  the  decays  of  Life , 
and  all  the  wants  of  it,  ejlrange  thee  from 
thy  Own,  thy  Son  and  thy  Wife ;  every  light 
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fhall  turn  from  the  loath’d  objelf,  and  the 
blind  fitters  fcorn  their  deftruefion. 

Give  me  leave  to  go  out  of  my  way  a 
little,  to  try  the  fame  Experiment  on  a 
Single  Paflage  from  the  Iliad,  which  is 
flourifh’d,  and  fet  off  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  It  is  in  the  Nineteenth  Book, 
where  we  have  a  poetical  account  of  a 
fine  Breed  of  Horfes :  The  Original  runs 
thus : 

IA.  v,  Hi,  lXf. 

u  Three  Thoufand  Mares  grazed  thefe 
u  Meads,  with  their  young  Foals  run- 
“  ning  by  them;  Boreas  was  enamour’d 
“  of  them  as  they  fed  there,  and  turning 
<c  himfelf  into  the  fhape  of  a  fine  black 
“  Horfe,  accomplilh’d  his  defires  :  Of 
u  this  breed,  were  twelve  of  the  Colts.” 

■Mr.  Pope  s  Tranfiation,  (dnly  allowing 
equivalent  Exprelfions  to  blind  the 
R-himes)  runs  thus  : 

Iliad ,  B.  20.  V.  262,  270. 

His  fpacious  Pajlures  bred  three  ‘fhoufand 
Mares,  and  three  Thoufand  Foals  fed  befide 
their  Mothers:  Boreas  enamour’d  of  the 
fprightly  train,  conceal d  his  Godhead  ia 
the  Locks  of  Hair  that  flow’d  oxer  his 
Moulders ;  he  neigh’d  to  his  Loves  with 
difiembled  Voice,  and  cours’d  the  dapple 
Beauties  o  er  the  Meadow  .*  Tivelxe  others 
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of  unrival’d  fort  fprung  hence ,  fwift  as  their 
Mother  Mares  and  Father  Wind. 

This,  if  over-wrought,  is  the  more 
blameable,  becaufe  the  matter  is  carried 
very  far  even  in  the  Original,  and  fo  is 
the  lefs  capable  of  being  ftretch’d  any 
farther.  Mr.  Pope ,  in  his  note  upon  the 
Place  obferves,  That  Homer  has  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  making  the  leaf  Circumfance  cotifi- 
derable  ;  and  that  the  plainef  mattery hines 
in  his  drefs  of  Poetry.  It  is  true,  it  Ihines 
fufficiently  in  that.  Some  brightning  is 
neceflary  in  Poetry  :  but  an  excefs  of  it, 
Philypfus ,  may  dazzle,  or  may  blind  our 
Eyes;  it  can  never  affift,  or  delight  them. 

By  comparing  thefe  Paflages,  You  will 
fee  that  which  I  intend ;  the  difference 
of  Manner  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poetry:  In  the  latter  we  find  Expreffions 
added,  which  feem  to  be  added  for  beau¬ 
ties,  and  which  in  reality  perhaps  only 
turn  the  Plainnefs  and  Strength  of  the 
Original,  into  the  Fine  and  the  Artificial. 

Upon  Philypfus' s  acknowledging  that 
he  thought  the  Point  too  much  labour’d, 
and  the  Tranflation  unequal;  Yes,  fays 
Antiphaus ,  Mr.  Pope  himfelf  feems  to  be 
fenfible  of  it,  in  the  former  paflage  from 
the  Odyfey  in  particular  :  for  foon  after, 
when  the  fan  e  Defcription  is  repeated  in 
the  {a)  Original,  he  gives  an  entirely  new 
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Turn  to  it  in  his  (b)  Tranflation :  And  I 
believe,  upon  hearing  the  Lines,  you  will 
be  of  opinion  that  (excepting  a  word  or 
two)  it  is  render’d  with  a  better  grace 
and  with  more  Juftice,  than  we  find  in 
the  former. 

[Wand: 

She  fpake.  then  touch’d  him  with  her  powerful 
The  Skin  ihrunk  up,  and  wither’d  at  her  Hand  : 

A  fwift  Old-Age  o’er  all  his  Members  fpread, 

A  fudden  Froft  was  fprinkled  on  his  Head. 

Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  Eye-ball  fliin’d 

The  Glance  divine,  forth  beaming  from  the  Mind  j 

His  Robe  with  Spots  indelible  befmear, 

In  Rags  diihoneft  flutters  with  the  Air. 

Mr.  Pope  without  queftion  is  happy  in 
a  great  fnare  of  Judgment,  as  well  as  Vi¬ 
vacity  and  Spirit  in  Writing :  but  it  is 
next  to  impolfible,  in  fo  long  a  Tranfla¬ 
tion,  efpecially  as  it  is  in  Rhyme,  not  to 
give  fometimes  into  Sound  and  Orna¬ 
ment  ;  when,  to  crown  all,  the  Vogue  of 
the  World  goes  fo  ftrong  for  both.  Do 
not  ask,  whether  I  fhould  defire  to  fee 
both  of  them  banilht  out  of  Poetry  ;  far 
from  it ".  Expreflive  Sounds  are  of  ufe  in 
the  moft  natural;  and  a  Variety  in  the 
management  of  them,  is  neceflary  to  keep 
up  Attention  in  the  Reader :  That,  and 
Ornament,  is  what  fets  Poetry  above 
Profe.  All  I  wou’d  fay  is  this,  that  Sound 
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is  not  fofficient  where  we  might  expect 
Senfe }  and  that  in  bumble  P  adages,  in 
natural  Defcriptions,  or  in  moving  moil 
of  the  Paffions ,  additional  ornaments  are 
fo  many  blemiihes.  Dre fling  up  the  ex- 
prellivenefs  of  Homer ,  in  fuch  fineries,  is 
much  the  fame  as  if  one  fhou’d  throw  a 
very  gay  modern  drefs  over  the  Hercules 
Farnefe ,  or  any  of  the  moft  Nervous  Sta¬ 
tues  of  the  Ancients. 

But  You  will  allow  Ornament,  where 
the  fubject  will  bear  it,  and  where  the 
Original  leads  the  Way  ?  —  In  a  tranfia- 
tion  (anfwer’d  Antiphons)  it  is  proper  per¬ 
haps,  only  in  the  latter  Cafe-  but  allow¬ 
ing  it  in  both,  it  fhould  not  be  over¬ 
wrought  in  either.  Too  much  Finery  is 
always  AfFe&ation:  and  I  wifh  our  Wri¬ 
ters  at  prefent  were  not  fo  generally  given 
fo  elevate  and  furprize ,  and  all  that ,  as  Mr. 
Bayes  calls  it. 

The  running  into  this  excefs  fo  much, 
is  what  has  unfinew’d  our  Poetry.  'Tis 
in  Poetry,  as  it  is  in  Buildings  j  the  being 
vaftly  Studious  of  Ornament  does  not  only 
take  away  from  the  Strength  of  the  Work, 
bu  t  is  a  fure  token  of  a  vitiated  tafte  in 
the  Defigner. 

You  are  always  blaming  the  Modern 
Refinements,  fays  Philypfus  but  will  you 
not  allow  that  this  tafte  of  the  Age  is  a 
fufficient  juftification  at  leaft  of  Mr.  Pope, 
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in  thofe  cafes,  where  he  complies  with  it? 

- We  mull  write  fo  as  to  pleafe  the 

World,  and  /peak  fo  as  to  be  moil  eaiily 
under  ft  ood :  Cuftom  will  often  wear  away 
the  propriety  of  things  of  this  Nature ; 
and  as  ior  the  propriety  of  language,  that 
depends  upon  it  entirely.  I  allow,  to  ule 
your  own  thought,  that  a  profulion  of 
Lace  and  Embroidery  woua  be  a  difguife 
upon  an  Old  Hero}  but  they  are  lo  far 
from  being  improper,  that  they  are  be¬ 
coming  on  the  Heroes  of  our  Age. — 

They  may  become  the  Heroes  of  our 
Age  (replied  Antiphaits  finding)  perhaps 
on  a  far  different  account :  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  Chara£ter  now  wove  into  and  blended 
with  that  of  a  Soldier,  to  which  thele 
things  are  very  agreeable:  How  many 
are  there  of  thefe  Heroes,  as  you  call 
them,  whofe  Courage  reaches  no  farther 
than  their  Sword-knot,  and  whofe  Con¬ 
duct  is  taken  up  wholly  in  their  Drefs  ? 
But  confider  a  Man  barely  as  a  Soldier  ; 
think  of  him  in  the  midft  of  fome  warm 
Aftion,  and  thefe  little  Ideas  of  him  will 
difappear :  Then  it  is  that  pofture,  that 
preffing  on  the  foe,  that  gralping  of  his. 
Sword,  that  fiercenefs  in  his  Eyes,  that 
ferenity  and  that  eagernefs  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  ftrike  us  wholly,  and  take 
up  all  our  attention.  Yes,  Philypftts ,  if 
you  view  a  real  modern  Hero  in  a  true 
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light,  thofe  fineries  do  not  fit  well  upon 
him  :  and  I  think,  I  never  faw  any  thing 
more  truly  ridiculous,  than  the  Piece  wre 
were  laughing  at  the  other  Day,  in  your 
Pi&ure-Gallery. — Good  Heaven!  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  heat  of  an 
Engagement,  with  a  full-bottom’d  Wig, 
very  carefully  fpread  over  his  Shoulders! 

But  to  return  to  the  prefent  tafte  in 
Poetry.— — If  this  Corruption  of  the  Age 
cou'd  excufe  a  Writer  for  what  he  com- 
pofes  now,  muft  it  be  carried  down  as 
far  as  Homers  Days  ?  muft  his  Heroes 
love,  and  talk,  and  fight  a-la-mode?  muft 
his  ftrong,  fententious  lines,  be  fet  to  the 
new  polite  airs  of  Handel  and  Bononcini  ? 
Yet,  w  ere  what  you  wou'd  alledge  ofany 
force,  it  wou’d  carry  the  matter  thus  far  } 
and  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdyJJey  ought  to 
be  enervated  down  to  the  prefent  tafte. 
No,  whatever  may  be  allow'd  to  any  of 
the  proper  genuine  productions  of  this 
Age,  it  ought  not  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
all  others  }  let  Homer’s  energy  and  pathos 
be  violated  as  little  as  is  poflible  :  Nature 
ought  to  rule  in  his  Works,  and  thofe  of 
the  Ancients}  as  ornament,  and  furprize, 
and  elevation,  have  in  their  turn  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Modern  World. 

You  fee  I  begin  to  ihew  the  old  heat, 
that  this  fubjed  (I  think)  always  betrays 
me  into.  — -  I  beg  pardon,  Philypfus  }  and 

will 
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will  attend  more  to  what  I  am  about  for 
the  future. — I  fhou’d  have  given  you  fome 
inftances  of  this  Elevation  from  the  tranfla- 
tion  before  us.  A-propos,  What  a  glaring 
defcription  of  a  Sword  have  we  in  the 
Eighth  Odyjfey  ? 

■ - -Whole  blade  of Brafs  difplays 

A  ruddy  gleam  j  whofe  hilt  a  Silver  blaze  • 

(a)  Whofe  iv’ry  fheath  inwronght  with  curious  pride. 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer’s  fide. 

Homer  fays,  that  Hemione  was  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  Venus ;  this  is  low  and  humble  in 
comparifon  of  the  New  Hermione, 

( b )  On  whom  a  radiant  Pomp  of  Graces  wait, 
Refembling  Venus  in  attractive  fate. 

Where  a  prodigy  is  fent  to  the  Itba- 
cenftans  in  Council,  Homer  fays  that  they 
•were  Jiruck  at  the  fight  of  it ,  and  revolv’d 
in  their  Minds  what  it  might prefage  to  them: 
this  is  render’d  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner: 

(c)  The  wond’ring  rivals  gaze  with  cares  oppreftj 
And  chilling  horrors  freeze  in  ev’ry  Breaft. 

How  mean  is  it,  and  how  much  like 
profe,  to  tell  us,  that  Penelope  heard  the 

( a )  B.  8,437.^'.  403. 

( b )  B.4, 19.^'.  14. 

(c)  B.  a,  183.  (3'.  I $6. 
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mirth  of  the  Suiters  ?  To  elevate  this  fufK- 
ciently,  You  mull  fay 

(a)  The  Jhr tiling  Airs  the  vaulted  Roof  rebounds. 
Reflecting  to  the  Queen  the  Silver  Sounds . 

This  falfe  way  of  animating  Poetry,  as 
no  doubt  many  will  be  pleas'd  to  call  it, 
grows  particularly  prejudicial  and  abfurd 
m  any  cafe,  where  the  Paflions  are  to  be 
rais’d  in  the  Reader,  or  defcribed  in  the 
Perfons  of  the  Poem.  Where  we  wou’d 
move  Pity,  in  particular,  nothing  is  ( b ) 
more  odious  than  a  Jhew  of  Eloquence.  Na¬ 
ture  has  provided  a  Sympathy  in  our 
Souls;  She  has  put  a  bials  into  our  Tem¬ 
per,  that  inclines  us  forcibly  to  Compaf- 
lion  ;  and  we  Ihou’d  (c)  leave  her  to  her 
own  work  in  fuch  points,  without  any  of 
the  impertinent  a  hi  fiances  of  Art. 

The  lines  you  have  jull  repeated,  in¬ 
terrupted  Philypfus ,  are  fuch  as  I  cannot 
admire  :  but  1  think  you  carry  the  point 
too  far  againfl  Art  in  general.  Is  there 
not  the  greateft  Art  required  in  moving 
the  paflions?  Why  then  have  Cicero,  and 


(*)  B.  1,425".  <*.  3^8. 

\b)  Odi  reum  cui  effe  diferto  vacet.  Jguinttl.  Lib. 
II.  c.  i. 

(c)  Quicquid  meris  adjicietur  afifediibus,  omneseo- 
nim  diluet  vires,  8c  miferationctn  fecuritate  Jaxatit* 
Quintil.  Inftit.  Lib.  1 1.  c.  x. 
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all  the  Criticks  of  old,  given  us  fo  nume- 
merous  rules  in  this  Cafe  ?  Yes,  reply’d 
Antiphaus,  great  Art,  or  rather  a  great 
Genius,  is  very  neceflary  toward  any  ex¬ 
cellence  this  way.  But  what  I  have  faid 
was  intended  not  fo  much  againft  the  Ufe 
of  Art,  as  the  Appearances  of  it.  ’Tisthe 
greateft  of  Arts,  to  conceal  the  Art  you 
ufe ;  and  to  have  it  very  evident,  is  the 
greateft  of  Blemifhes.  The  Criticks,  and 
Cicero  in  particular,  fpeak  with  the  utmoft 
plainnefs  againft  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Where  the  paffions  are  to  be  touch’d,  ap¬ 
parent  art  is  apparent  fraud;  fo  that  here 
particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  no¬ 
thing  be  over-wrought. 

’Tis  on  this  account,  that  when  you: 
compare  the  following  lines  with  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  you  will  not)  I  dare  fay,  be  over-- 
fond  of  them : 

The  Soul  ofFriendfbip  to  my  hope  is  loft, 

(a)  Fated  to  wander  from  his  natal  coaft. 

He  faid :  chill  horrors  fhook  my  fhiv'rtng  Soul,'-, 

(b)  Rack'd r with  Convulfive fangs  in  duft  I  roll. 

And  . that  entire  Paflage  of  Penelope^ 

Rolling  Convulsive  on  the  Floor-,  is  feen 
The  piteous  objeff  of  a  projlrate  Queen. 


(a)  B.4, 148.  P .  i8z. 

(£)  B.4,  71 6.<P\ 
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Words  to  her  dumb  Complaint  a paufe  fupplies , 

And  breath,  to  wafte  in  unavailing  Cries : 

Around  their  Sov’reign  wept  the  menial  Fair , 
(a)To  whom  flie  thus  addrefs’dher  deep  defpair ,  See. 

I  wifli  this  falfe  elevation  and  profu- 
fion  of  Ornament  does  not  carry  the 
Tranflator,  in  fome  few  Cafes,  into  down¬ 
right  Fuftian.  (b)  A  Man  s  being  loft  in 
LaJfttuAe ,  and  a  Soul  fcarce  waking ,  in  the 
Arms  of  Death ,  look’d  very  much  that 
way.  Do  You  remember  where  he  talks 
of  ( c )  Princes  on  Princes  roll'd,  and  (ft) 
Gods  being  heap’d  on  Gods  ?  Or  how  in  an¬ 
other  place  vve  are  told,  that 

(0  The  Pharian  IJle 

Fronts  the  deep  Roar  ofdifemboguing  Nile  ? 

You  know  the  Chara&er  of  fome  of 
Sir  John  Falftaft’s  Attendants,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Win  d/or ;  a  fort  of  Men, 
who  are  induftrious  in  talking  hardW ords ; 
and  whofe  Humour ,  is  to  be  unintelligible. 
One  wou’d  almoft  imagine  the  humble 
Account  of  lhutting  a  Door,  in  the  end 
of  the  Firft  Odyffey ,  to  be  copied  from 
thofe  illuftrious  Originals. 

00  B.  4>957-  P’  7aI- 

(6)  See  p.  14. 

(0  B.  1 i,  ipi. 

(d)  Obf.  17.  oaB.  11.  Ver.  383. 

(«)  B.4,480, 
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— - The  Door  reclos'd  • 

The  Bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  Cord, 

(a)  To  the  flrong  Staple’s  inmojl  depth  rejlor’d , 
Secur’d  the  Valves.— 

#  I  own  (fays  Philypfus)  I  cannot  but 
give  up  thofe  lines  to  you,  and  feveral  of 
the  other  you  mention’d  before.  The 
firft  lines,  when  you  repeated  them,  I 
took  to  be  the  very  worft  you  could  pick 
out  of  the  OdyJJey  :  But  I  know  not  how 
it  comes  about,  you  rife  gradually  in  your 
demands  upon  me;  and  are  got  infenfibly 
from  lines  in  that  piece,  which  were  forc’d 
and  too  much  beautified,  to  things  unna¬ 
tural,  and  fhocking.  When  I  thought  of 
making .  a  Convert  of  you  to  an  entire 
admiration  of  this  tranfiation,  I  fancy,  I 
was  much  miftaken  ;  at  this  rate,  you  will 
turn  the  Tables  upon  me  :  iind  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  cannot  but  confefs,  that 
the  Poet  has,  in  fome  Cafes,  fallen  into 
each  of  the  faults  you  mention. 

In  fome  Cafes  doubtlefs  (reply’d  Anti- 
phaus )  this  Tranfiation  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended  :  I  take  it  to  be  as  good,  as  any 
Tranfiation  of  Homer,  into  Englijh ,  and  in 
Rhyme,  cou’d  be  expefted  to  be  :  In  all 
probability,  we  might  fafely  add,  that  no 


,  (*)  I,  a.  441, 1  m  ii  ©Jfw  Kopavn 
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other  Writers  of  the  Age  cou’d,  in  the 
whole,  have  perform’d  fuch  a  task  fo  well. 
But  a  perfeft  Piece  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
©xpe£ted :  If  Homer  himfelf  is  allow’d  to 
Sleep  a  .little,  his  Tranflator  certainly 
may  Nod  fometimes. - 

One  thing  I  obferv’d  (interrupted  Phi- 
lypfus)  in  the  lines  you  have  repeated  • 
that  the  faultinefs  of  feveral  of  them  was 
owing  to  an  Excefs  in  one  of  the  greateft 
Beauties  of  Poetry,  I  mean,  the  Meta - 
taphors  too  frequent  in  them.  I  obferv’d 
the  fame  (fays  Antiphaus)  as  I  was  col¬ 
lecting  thefe  little  Remarks  :  it  occaii- 
on’d  my  uling  a  particular  Paper  for  that 
fingle  point  :  If  it  did  not  grow  fo  late, 

I  woua  lhew  it  to  you  ;  but - No,  let 

us  have  it  now,  cry’d  Philypfus  :  I  never 
knew  any  thing  of  yours  too  long,  and 
if  it  be  that  Paper  in  your  Hand,  1  fhou’d 
think  it  much  too  fhort ;  were  it  not  for 
my  concern  for  the  Poet,  and  the  dtfire  I 
have  of  finding  as  few  Faults  in  his  Wri¬ 
tings  as  poffible. 

Metaphor ,  fays  Ant'phans-,  is  certainly 
the  moft  univerfal  enlivener  of  Poetry. 
At  the  fame  time  that  it  adds  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Verfe,  it  gives  it  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  ;  together  with  a  power  of  Painting 
out  all  its  Images,  in  the  boidefl  and 
ftrongeft:  manner  in  the  World.  ’Tis  this 
which  animates  thofe  objects,  which  mull 

other- 
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otherwife  be  ftill  and  unaffe&ing  :  it  flings 
every  thing  into  Motion,  Life,  and  A&ion : 
By  this  the  Arrow  is  eager  and  on  the 
Wing,  by  this  the  Sword  thirjls  for 
Blood,  and  the  Spear  rages  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Warrior.  Metaphor  raifes  each 
fubjeft  out  of  the  heavy  narrative  way  : 
it  creates  new  Beings  •  it  reprefents  the 
paffions  of  Men,  and  even  mere  Names , 
as  animated  and  embodied  ;  and  Ihews 
them  in  the  pofture  and  attitudes  of  Agents. 
Thus  when  the  Battles  are  going  to  join, 
you  fee  Rage  Jlalk  am  id  ft  the  Combatants  ; 
pointing  with  one  Hand  to  the  Enemy, 
and  in  the  other,  lhaking  the  ‘Torch  of 
War.  By  this,  the  Valleys  and  Moun¬ 
tains  rejoice ,  when  Peace  once  more  fpreads 
her  downy  Wings,  and  Plenty  defcends 
from  Heaven  upon  the  happy  climate. 
'Tis  Metaphor  which  makes  the  Woods 
and  Caves  anfwer  to  the  voice  of  the  Poet, 
and  the  murmuring  Stream  compajjionate 
his  complaints :  'Tis  this  which  makes 
the  Nile  know  Cecfar  }  and  the  Sea ,  its  pre- 
fent  Monarch. 

If  Mr.  Pope  manages  this  powerful  Fi¬ 
gure  frequently  to  the  belt  advantage, 
lometimes  he  happens  not  to  be  fo  happy 
in  the  ufe  of  it.  The  force  of  Metaphor 
is  to  make  things  ftrong,  clear,  and  fen- 
ljble :  any  confulion  deftroys  the  very  end 
of  it }  and  yet  a  little  inaccuracy  may 
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occafion  grofs  errors  this  way.  Sometimes 
what  is  juft  with  the  Figurative,  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  Proper  :  fometimes  again, 
an  idea  which  might  ftand  with  the  pro¬ 
per  expreffion,  will  be  inconliftent  with 
the  figurative.  A  mifapplication  either 
way  is  very  obvious,  and  yet  it  gives  a 
jar  to  the  Ideas,  and  makes  the  lenfe  of 
a  line  to  be  perplexed  and  in  confufion. 

It  founds  but  oddly  to  talk  of  a  Perfon, 
and  of  his  Pi&ure,  without  any  manner 
of  diftindtion :  To  fay,  that  the  piece , 
drawn  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  Mr. 
Pope,  is  an  excellent  Poet ,  and  Writes  with 
the  greatefi  Command  imaginable  •  Or,  that 
Mr.  Pope  is  a  very  good  piece ,  and  his  face 
very  well  colour’d ,  tho’  he  is  butjufi  recover’d 
from  a  fit  of  Sicknefs ;  either  of  them  wou’d 
carry  a  mixt  incoherent  fenfe  witjf  them : 
This  I  take  to  be  partly  the  Cafe  in  the 
following  Lines  : 

(a)  Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  Tempefts  torir 
Our  other  Column  of  the  State  is  born  ; 

Nor  took  a  kind  adieu.  — 

(b)  They  fweep  Neptune’s  fmooth  Face. 

(c)  Declining,  with  his Jloping  Wheels 
Down  funk  the  Sun.— 


(а)  B.  4,961.^'.  717;  ndifdyet7ryTov— - ^ 

(б)  B.  9,210.1.  l8o.IIoA/HI'aA«t  TV7TT0V  (fiT pois. 

(A  B.  2,  437.  $ •  388.  Aila-JToH 
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To  fay  the  God  of  Light  was  driving  his 
Car ,  down  the  Steep  of  Heaven  (as  Mr.  Pope 
fomewhere  expreffes  it)  is  metaphorical; 
To  fay  the  Sun  is  fetling ,  is  proper  :  but 
fhou’d  one  fay,  The  Sun  is  fetting  with 
JJoping  Wheels^  This  wou’d  be  neither 
Metaphorical,  nor  Proper ;  nor  cou'd  it 
raife  any  thing  in  the  Mind,  but  a  confu- 
fion  of  Ideas. 

Thus : 

[hurh d 

Hear  me,  Oh  Neptune!  thou  whofe  Arms  are 
From  Shore  to  Shore3  and  gird  the  folid  World. 

I  think,  Neptune  has  the  luck  of  it;  for 
5tis  the  fame  Deity,  that  in  another  place 
makes  juft  fuch  a  Figue,  as  I  have  feea 
him  in  lome  Mortlack-Hangings. 

(1 b )  The  raging  Monarch  fhook  his  azure  head \ 
And  thus  in  fecret  to  his  Soul  hefaid,  &c. 

( c )  This  laid,  his  Sea-green  Steeds  divide  the  Foam, 

Such  confufionsof  the  Metaphor  and  the 
Proper  have  a  great  refemblance  to  that 
abfurdity  of  mixing  Fable  and  Reality  to¬ 
gether,  which  appears  fo  grofly  in  Mr. 
Dry  dens  Hind  and  Panther  ;  and  which 
was  the  very  thing,  that  provoked  Lord 


(a)  B.  p,  (Si 8. 1.5-28.  KhuSi.  HoireiJ'a.oVyaiYioyz — 
\b)  B.  p,  365-.  e.  285-. 

(c)  B.  j, 480.  i,  380. 
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Halifax  and  Mr.  Pryor  to  ridicule  that 
Piece,  with  fo  much  humour  and  good 
fenfe.  What  thofe  Authors  have  laid  on 
that  fubjedt,  may  give  a  Side-light  to 
what  I  mean  in  the  prefent  Cafe.  I  think 
the  Book  is  behind  you.  If  you  will  be 
lo  good  as  to  reach  it  down,  I’ll  juft  read 
that  Paflage  in  their  Preface  to  you,  where 
they  are  fpeaking  of  this  odd  Mixture. 
O,  here  it  is.  It  begins  with  mentioning 
the  antient  Fabulifts.  w  They  wrote 
“  (fay  they)  in  Signs,  and  fpoke  in  Pa- 
a  rabies  :  all  their  Fables  carry  a  double 
t(  meaning  :  The  Story  is  one  and  entire  j 
<c  the  Charadters  the  fame  throughout  j 
u  not  broken,  or  changed,  and  always 
“  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  Crea- 
u  tures  they  introduce.  They  never  tell 
M  you  that  the  Dog ,  which  fnapt  at  a  fha- 
“  dow,  loft  his  Proop  of  Horfe that  wou’d 
ci  be  unintelligible.  —  This  is  his  (Dry- 
u  den’s)  new  way  of  telling  a  Story,  and 
u  confounding  the  Moral  and  the  Fable 
u  together.”  After  inftancing  from  the 
Hind  and  Panther ,  he  goes  on  thus.. 
u  What  relation  has  the  Hind  to  our  Sa- 
<c  <z nour  ?  or  what  notion  have  we  of  a 
u  Panther  s  Bible  ?  if  you  fay,  he  means 
“  the  Church ,  how  does  the  Church  feed 
<(  on  Lawns,  or  range  in  the  Forcjl  ?  Let  it 
u  be  always  a  Church,  or  always  the  Clo- 

u  ven- 
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i  ven-footed  Beaft,  for  we  cannot  bear 
‘  his  Uniting  the  Scene  every  Line.” 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that 
ipon  confulting  the  Original  there  was  no 
Metaphor  at  all  to  be  found,  for  either  of 
:he  Lines,  I  laft  repeated  from  the  Odyffey. 
We  have  now  Metaphors  perpetually  }  the 
Lranflator  is  vaflly  fond  of  them.  I  need 
not  fay  that  an  Excefs  this  way  is  very 
blameable  ;  you  know  the,  Criticks  fpeak 
againft  it  in  a  high  ftrain,  and  one  of 
them  goes  fo  far  as  to  lay,  that  this  (a) 
Figure ,  when  frequent,  olfcures  the  Piece , 
md  fatigues  the  Reader  when  continual , 
'tis  no  longer  a  Poem ,  ’its  all  uilkgory  and 
Enigma . 

As  a  falfo  Mixture  of  the  proper  and 
the  figurative  conlufes  the  fenfe,  the 
joining  Metaphors  together  which  do  not 
agree,  makes  it  ftill  more  dark  and  per¬ 
plexed.  Thefe  are  like  (what  they  call) 
Medley-Pieces  \  a  huddled  kind  of  Pictures, 
which  lhew  a  V  ariety  of  Objects,  flung 
together  without  any  order  or  defign  t 
As  that  in  the  beginning  of  Horace’ &  Art 
of  Poetry ,  they  join  the  Limbs  of  one 
Creature  to  the  Body  of  another  ^  and 


(a)  Frequens  {Metaphor a  ufus)  8c  obfcurat,  8c  t*dio. 
complet:  continuus  vero  in  allcgoriam  8c  seuigma  exit. 
Quintil.  Inftit.  L  8.  c.  6, 

confufe. 
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confufe  all  the  properties  and  circumftan- 
ces  of  an  Aftion. 

If  the  Poet  be  not  very  careful,  he  may 
by  thefe  means  tye  not  only  things  im¬ 
proper,  but  even  contrarieties,  together. 
Bo  not  the  following  Lines  border  on 
this  ?  To  me  the  Metaphors  in  them  feem  i 
to  be  improperly  united. 

From  El  ate  US’  ftrong  Arm  the  Difcus  flies, 

And  fngs  •with  unmatch’d  Force  along  the  Skies  : 
And  Laodavie  whirls  high ,  with  dreadful  fway, 

[a)  The  Gloves  of  Death. — 

At  the  fame  Time,  nothing  can  be 
more  Proper  and  Narrative  than  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  in  that  place.  Jlgain  ; 

(h)  From  his  Eyes  pour’d  down  the  tender  Dew. 

(r)  But  Anticlus  unable  to  controul, 

Spoke  loud  the  languifi  of  his  yearning  Soul. 

In  thefe  the  Aftion  is  defcrib’d  in 
words,  that  import  a  violence  ;  while  the 
Aft  to  be  exprefs’d,  is  plainly  fomething 

/till  and  gentle. 

Nothing  is  more  known  in  relation  to 


(a)  B.8,140.  y.  130. 

Aiffnadi’  ah  ttavtuv  ihr  EA.«wpetff, 

Fly?  A  ah  A loS'dy.a.s . — 

(i)  B.  x  1, 486.  A.'.  390. 

.  —QaKi^jv  Ket]d,  J'dr.fVOV  t'iCur. 

( c )  B.  4,  388. cT'.  z8 6. 
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the  Metaphor ,  than  that  rule  of  Cicero’s  ; 
(a)  That  it  Jhoud  he  Jo  modejl ,  as  to  feem  to 
have  been  handed  into  the  place  of  the  pro¬ 
per  Word ,  not  to  have  fore  d  its  Way  thither  : 
it  jhoti  d  fall  into  it  in  a  free ,  voluntary 
manner.  Otherwife  it  will  make  the  fenle 
dark  and  intricate;  and  that  abfolutely 
deftroys  all  the  ufe  of  it ;  for  as  Metaphor 
fhould  be  the  (a)  greateft Light  andOrnament 
of  Language ,  Obfcurity  is  the  meft  abfurd 
thing ,  and  the  mofl  to  be  avoided  in  Metaphor. 

I  delire  you  would  give  me  your  Sen¬ 
timents  on  a  certain  paflage,  in  this  view. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Images  in  the 
following  Line  ? 

They  cuff,  they  tear,  their  Cheeks  and  Necks  they  rend. 

Do  you  remember  whom  ’tis  fpoken 
of  ?  Really,  fays  Philypfus ,  I  cannot  well 
determine,  whether  it  is  fpoken  of  Men, 

or  of  a  couple  of  Beafls  fighting. - Of 

neither,  anfwer'd  Antiphaus  :  'tis  ufed  of 
Eagles  in  the  (b)  Odyffey  ;  and  in  the  ( c ) 
Iliad ,  of  a  couple  of  Vulturs. 

There  is  an  Obfervation  arifing  from 
this,  which  ought  to  be  conlider’d,  in 

(a)  Verecunda  debet  effe  Tranflatio,  ut  dedudta  efle 
in  alienum  locum,  non  irruifie;  atque  ut  precario,  non 
vi  venifle  videatur.— —  Eft  hoc  magnum  ornamentum 
orationis,  in  quo  obfeuritas  fugienda  eft.  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  Lib.  3. 

( b )  B.  2, 179.  (r)  Iliad  \  6,  ^24. 


tranf- 
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transferring  Metaphors  :  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  Vvord  Cheeks  in  this  Verfe,  is 
j ultified  by  the  Original.  Cuftom,  Phi- 
lypfus ,  is  the  great  Rule  of  Words  :  and 
what  is  eafy  in  one  Language,  will  not 
bear  in  another ;  becaufe  ufage  may  have 
fofterfd  in  one,  what  in  the  other  is  yet 
harfh  and  unwarrantable.  This  is  evident 
from  the  very  Word  in  debate.  Thus  we 
ufe  Cheeks  in  Englilh  of  fome  Creatures 
befide  Men  ;  the  Term  is  fo  far  familia¬ 
rized,  and  founds  very  well  :  Yet  to  talk 
of  the  Cheeks  of  a  Pheafant ,  or  the  Cheeks 
of  a  Vultitr ,  will  by  no  means  found  the 
fofter  for  its  prevailing  in  thofe  other 
particulars. 

However,  this  is  agreed  on  all  hands  } 
that  a  Metaphor  is  not  to  be  ufed,  unlefs 
it  gives  a  greater  light,  and  makes  the 
thing  more  fenfihle  to  us.  Are  the  Bor¬ 
row’d  terms,  in  this  Cafe,  more  expreffive 
than  the  Native  ?  Nav,  do  they  give  you 
as  clear  Ideas,  as  the  "Native  would  ?  Do 
they  give  you  as  clear,  where  the  Poet 
talks  of  (a)  ajjic  aging  Phirji  imth  a  gene¬ 
rous  Vintage ,  or  of  Pcljpheme's  doing  the 
fame  thing  wirh.a  (/')  Milky  deluge?  What 
do  you  think  of  an  (e)  Ozicr-fringed 
Bank,  of  a  Voice  (juft  heard)  (d)  cxcundrng 

0*)  B.  6, 298.  (£)  B. 9,3^3,  (c)  B.  14,5-33. 

C)  B. 
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the  Ear,  or  of  the  Sea’s  being  call’d  the  (a) 
howling  dcfart  of  the  Main  ?  In  the  Notes 
to  the  Odyjfey,  ’ris  ( b )  queftion’d  whether 
the  'nodding  of  a  Mountain  he  a  natural 
Image ;  fhould  not  you  be  apt  to  think 
too,  that  a  Mountain  (c)  Jhaking  the  For  efts 
on  his  fides ,  is  fitter  for  an  Earthquake, 
thaa-a  Metaphor ?  What  fort  of  Idea  have 
You  of  a  (d)  well-fought  Wall,  or  a  (e) 
thrice-eard  Field  ?  In  a  Word,  have  You 
any  Idea  at  all,  of  Jove’s  (j  )  rearing  a 
Temp  eft,  or  of  the  (?)  w  hi ft ling  Winds 
waking  the  Sky  ? 

Ploilypfus  confulted  his  own  Mind  all 
along  as  thefe  points  were  offer’d  •  and 
endeavour’d  very  fairly  to  difeover,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Images  were  as  clear  and  evi¬ 
dent,  as  they  ought  to  be:  He  knew  that 
the  great  ule  and  (g)  beauty  of  Metaphor , 
was  to  give  Light  and  Perfpicuity  to  a  de~ 
feription  \  to  cloath  W ords  (as  he  us’d  to 
fay)  with  Subftance  ;  and  to  make  Lan¬ 
guage  vifible :  But  as,  upon  this  View,  he 
cou’d  not  anfwer  fully  what  had  been 
produc’d,  he  was  willing  to  evade  it  as 
much  as  he  cou’d.  Thefe  Inftances,  fays 


(*)  B. 4,  748.  (i)B.  14,  fio.  (r)  B.  13,400. 

(J)  B.  f,  395.  (ejB.j-.1r9.  (/)  B.  j-,  391. 

{£)  B.  3,113. 

(b)  Modus  nullus  eft  florentior;  nec  qui  plus  lumi- 
nis  afferat  Orationi.  Cicero  de  Oratore,  L.  3. 

fee, 
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he,  (turning  to  Antiphaus )  tho’  few  for  fo 
large  a  Piece,  when  laid  together,  are 
apt  to  incline  one’s  judgment  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Tranfiator  :  it  will  not  be 
fair  to  look  only  on  the  worit  fide  of  him; 
we  owe  it  to  Juftice,  and  to  the  Excellen¬ 
cies  of  that  great  Man,  to  give  one  Even¬ 
ing  to  his  Beauties,  as  well  as  this  to  his 
Defers.  —  Be  fo  good  then  (interrupted 
Antiphaus)  as  to  undertake  that  part  for 
the  next:  You  know  me  fo  well,  I  need 
not  allure  you,  that  I  fhall  be  as  much 
pleas’d  with  hearing  the  Beauties,  as  I  am 
uneafy  in  repeating  the  Faults  of  this 
Writer. 

After  fome  other  difcourfe,  Antiphaus , 
going  for  his  own  apartment,  and  refle6f- 
ing  upon  what  had  pafs’d  between  him  and 
his  friend,  took  occafion  to  obferve ; 
“  How  impoffible  almoft  it  is  for  the 
«  greateft  Genius  not  to  fail  fometimes, 
u  in  an  undertaking  of  this  Nature  :  and 
u  how  unavoidable  it  will  be  for  the 
“  Reader,  (in  a  Poem  generally  well 
i(  wrote)  not  to  be  led  away  from  ob- 
“  ferving  thofe  fruits,  by  the  vaft  Power 
“  of  Ornament,  the  eafy  Fluency  of  the 
“  Verfe,  and  his  Engagements  to  the 
“  Beauties  of  a  favourite  Piece.”  The  bejl 
qualified  (added  he)  will  thus  err ,  whenever 
they  write  for  Fame \  and  the  mofi  judicious 
will  be  thus  deceived ,  when  they  read  for 
Pleafure.  A  N 
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ETW  E E N  company  and  bu- 
linels,  it  was  fome  time  before 
Pbilypfus  and  Antiphaus  cou’d 
get  an  Evening  to  themfelves  ; 
the  latter  had  waited  for  it  with  fome 
impatience;  and  did  not  fail,  pretty  early 
in  it,  to  remind  Pbitypfus  of  his  promile. 
I  long,  fays  he,  to  fee  your  Remarks ; 
fuch  a  method  of  viewing  a  Poem,  is 
fomething  like  the  way  of  our  favourite 
Vertot  in  writing  Hiltory  :  we  have  the 
material  Parts  of  it,  w  ithout  pairing  thro’ 
the  dead  Lines,  which  go  toward  the 
Narrative  ;  or  the  lefs  fignificant  Palfa- 
ges,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  Chain  of 
Events.  You  muft  not  expe&  any  great 

C  Mat- 
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Matters,  anfwer’d  Philypfus  :  Tho’  I  have 
had  longer  time  than  we  talk’d  of  at  firft, 
it  has  been  fufficient  only  for  collecting 
fome  of  the  fcatter’d  Beauties  of  this 
excellent  Tranflation. 

Some  of  the  Lines  which  you  repeated 
the  former  Evening,  fhew’d  that  the 
Greatnefs  of  his  Genius  had  led  Mr. 
Pope  fometimes  into  an  Excefs  ;  if  things 
can  be  too  much  beautified,  that  fault 
does  certainly  belong  to  him.  In  a  few 
lines,  I  confefs,  he  difcovers  a  greater 
love  of  Ornament,  than  is  becoming. 
This  is  the  fountain  of  all  the  feveral 
Peccadillo’s  which  you  obferv’d  from  his 
writings ;  whatever  there  is  to  be  found 
in  them,  either  too  glaring,  or  forc'd)  or 
figurative^  or  to©  much  elevated ,  may  fairly 
be  accounted  for  this  way.  You,  Sir, 
produc’d  fome  Paflages,  as  I  remember, 
under  each  of  thefe  Chara&ers  :  But  how 
pardonable  is  it,  for  fo  exalted  a  Genius, 
to  run  fometimes  into  an  excefs  of  Orna¬ 
ment  ?  And  how  admirable  for  fuch,  to 
excel  often  in  the  j.ull,  handfome,  natural 
Manner  ? 

Is  not  almolt  the  entire  (a)  Epifode  of 
Men  elans  and  Proteus  particularly  juft, 
and  beautiful ?  What  can  have  a  greater 
Ihare  of  Nature,  without  any  exceffes, 


(4)  B.4, 493*  to  Vcrfe  776. 
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than  the  Adventure  with  (a)  Naujicaa  ? 
How  juftlv  are  the  Paflions  preferv’d  in 
(b)  The  Defcent  into  Hell ;  and  before,  in 
all  the  Speeches  (c)  of Circe  and  Calypfo? 

Tho’  thefe  Paflages  are  generally  of 
too  great  a  length  to  bear  repeating  in 
a  Angle  Evening,  you  will  indulge  me 
with  the  reading  fome  of  the  moft  fmilh’d 
Parts  of  them. 

The  whole  Epifode  of  Menelaus  and 
Proteus  is  particularly  well  wrote  \  but 
the  things  chiefly  to  be  admir’d  in  it  are, 

the  Metamorphofis  of  Proteus ;  -  His 

Speech  on  the  unhappy  Curiolity  ofMen  ; 

- the  account  immediately  after,  ox 

the  Deaths  of  Hjax  and  Jlgamemnon  \  and, 
above  all  that  enliven’d  Conclufion,  in 
Relation  to  Elyjkim ,  and  the  future  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Menelaus.  You  remember  the 
various  Transformations  of  Proteus  ;  and, 
I  believe,  will  allow  them  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  exprefs’d : 

A  Lion  now,  he  curls  a  furgy  mane ; 

Sudden,  our  bands  a  fpotted  Pard  reftrain ; 

Then  arm’d  with  tusks,  and  lightning  in  his -eyes, 

A  Boar’s  obfeener  fhape  the  God  belies : 

On  fpiry  volumes  therea  Dragon  rides ; 

Mere,  from  our  ftriifl  embrace  a  Stream  he  glides  : 
- - : - - — - - 

{*)  B.  6. 
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And  laid,  fublime  his  ftately  growth  he  rears 
(a)  A  Tree,  and  weil-diffembied  foliage  wears. 

The  Lines  are  extremely  good,  fays 
Antiphaus\  but  I  had  a  Thought  came 
into  my  Head,  that  poflefs’d  me,  all  the 
time  you  were  reading  them  :  I  cou’d 
not  forbear  thinking,  what  an  happy 
Contrivance  it  would  be  in  the  Mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Old  Houfe ,  to  bring  this  Deity 
upon  the  Stage,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
he  appears  in  thefe  Verfes.  Such  a  Per¬ 
formance  wou’d  fet  their  Character  in 
the  moft  eminent  Light :  They  wou’d 
infallibly  get  the  ftart  of  their  ingenious 
Rivals*  and  poor  Dcflor  Faujlus ,  and 
his  Dragon ,  wou’d  no  longer  be  the  high- 
eft  Entertainment  of  the  Beaux  Efprits  of 
this  Age. 

I  am  got  into  another  Part  of  the 
Poem,  (fays  Philjpfus)  which  might  ferve, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  arm  their  Rivals  of 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields ,  againft  fo  formidable 
an  Undertaking.  There  are  Paflages  in 
the  Dcfccnt  into  Hell ,  capable  of  furnifh- 
ing  out  a  great  deal  of  the  Wonderful , 
and  Surprizing ,  in  this  way.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  :  can  any  thing  be  more  Pathetick, 
than  this  whole  Book?  efpecially,  the 


(<*)  B.4, 61  j-,  to  6 n. 
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latter  part,  when  the  Heroes  come  to  make 
their  Appearance.  Tho’  I  am  always  loll 
in  the  Variety  of  Beauties,  which  we  find, 
in  it;  I  muft  fingle  out  the  Speech  of 
Agamemnon ;  and  read  (at  leaft)  the 
Conclufion  of  it  to  you : 

When  War  has  thunder’d  with  its  loudeft  Storms, 
Death  thou  haft  feen  in  all  her  ghaftly  forms ; 

In  duel  met  her,  on  the  lifted  Ground, 

When  hand  to  hand  they  wound  return  for  wound : 
But  never  have  thy  Eyes  aftonifh’d  view’d 
So  vile  a  deed,  fo  dire  a  Scene  of  Blood. 

Ev’n  in  the  flow  of  joy,  when  now  the  bowl 
Glows  in  our  Veins,  and  opens  ev’ry  Soul, 

W e  groan,  we  faint ;  with  Blood  the  dome  is  dy’d, 
And  o’er  the  pavement  floats  the  dreadful  tyde — 
Her  breaft  all  gore,  with  lamentable  cries, 

The  bleeding  innocent  Caffandra  dies! 

Then,  tho’  pale  death  froze  cold  in  ev’ry  vein, 

(a)  My  Sword  I  ftrive  to  wield,  — but  ft  rive  in  vain  ; 

Surely  nothing  in  Mature  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  greater  Strength  and  Emotion, 
than  this  Circumftance.  We  fee  the 
Hero  weltring  on  the  Floor,  all  cover’d 
with  Blood,  and  in  the  laft  agonies  of 
Death.  It  was  then,  that  he  heard  the 
Cries  and  Shrieks  of  the  Daughter  of 
Priam ,  purfued  by  the  Traitors,  and 
ftabb’d  to  the  Heart  by  the  barbarous 
Clytemnejira  :  expiring  as  he  was,  he  en- 


(6)  B.  1 1,5-28.  V.  4.2 3. 
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deavours  to  raife  up  his  Arm,  and  at  iaft 
gets  his  Hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  Sword; 
which  he  had  ftrength  only  to  grafp, 
with  a  look  full  of  Rage,  Compaflion, 
and  Revenge.  Methinks,  Antiphaus ,  I 
fee  him  now  expired,  and  dropt  upon  the 
Floor  ;  but  tho’  expired,  there  is  Hill 
that  Rage  and  Pallion  in  his  Counte¬ 
nance*  he  ftill  grafps  his  Sword,  and 
feems  to  threaten  the  Traitors  and  the 
Adulterefs  with  his  looks. 

I  know  nothing  finer  (fays  Ant'vphatis) 
than  thefe  laft  Efforts  of  dying  Heroes. 
They  affeft  the  Soul  wonderfully :  And 
the  weaknefs  of  their  Body,  which  will 
not  permit  their  afting  at  iuch  times,  in 
my  Opinion  fets  off  their  Courage,  and 
their  Defire  of  Aflion,  in  the  ftrongeit 
Light  imaginable.  There  is  nothing  un¬ 
natural  in  this;  the’  indeed  it  follows 
Nature  to  its  laft  Pitch :  The  bell  Hifto- 
rians,  as  well  as  the  firfi:  Poets,  make 
ufe  of  fuch  Circumftances  very  finely  ; 
and  I  re  nember  Inffances  of  it  ( a )  in 
Livy  and  (b)  SaJluJb^  that  carry  this  Mat- 


{( i )  Etiam  quos  vires  fanguifque  defereret,  ut  intra 
vallum  hoftium  caderent,  nitebantur.  Liv.  vol.  3. 
p.  145*.  per  Hearne. 

(a)  Catilina  verolongea  fuis  inter  hoftium  cadavera 
repertus  eft,  paullulum  etiam  fpirans,  ferociamque 
animi,  quarn  habuerat  vivas,  in  vultu  retinens.  Sail 
Sell.  Cat.  juxta  finem. 
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ter  as  far  as  (a)  Virgil  or  Homer.  Bat 
fome  Moderns,  as  ufual,  ftretch  it  fo  im¬ 
moderately,  that  they  go  beyond  nature ; 
and  the  Moment  it  is  fo,  it  mull  be  ridi¬ 
culous.  Some  ferious  Writers  (as  well 
as  fome  humorous  ones)  have  carried  this 
to  the  laft  Excefs.  It  would  be  very  well 
if  their  Heroes  only  threaten'd  in  Death, 
but  they  muff  die  (b)  away ,  without  being 
at  all  the  Weaker  :  others  (in  the  heat 
of  Battle,  you  may  be  fure)  forge  that 
they  are  ( c)  kill  d,  and  fo  keep  on  fight¬ 
ing  :  like  Strada's  Soldiers ,  who  after  they 
are  cut  in  Two,  (d)  furvive  themf elves ,  and 
fight  on  with  that  half  of  their  Bodies ,  that 
is  left  them',  to  revenge  the  other,  which  was 
knock'd  on  the  Head  an  hour  or  two  before. 

Such  things  as  thofe,  when  offer’d  feri- 
oully  (anfwer’d  Philypfus )  are  not  Blc- 
tnijhes  in  a  piece j  they  are  downright 
falfities ',  mere  outrages  againfl:  Truth, 
as  well  as  common  Senfe.  Nothing  can 
be  invented  more  ridiculous.  They  are 
like  the  mcomprehenfible  Lyes  of  Sir  John 
Faljlaff',  and  put  one  in  mind  of  his  fight - 

(a)  G.  4,5-2 6.  JEn.  9,  444. 

(b)  Miracciava  morendo,  c  non  languia.  Tajfo ,  Cant. 
19.St.26. 

(c)  II  pover’  huomo,  che  non  fen’  era  accorto, 

Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto.  Berni. 

(d)  Dimidiato  corpore  pugnabant  fibi  fuperjHtes,  a c 
peremptA  partis  ultores.  Strad.  Dec.  2.  Lib.  a.  ( 
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with  Percy  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
Clocks  after  that  Gentleman  had  been 
kill’d  before  very  heartily  by  Prince 
Henry. 

On  the  contrary  ;  Homer  is  as  great 
a  friend  to  Truth  and  Nature,  as  he 
is  to  Poetry  :  He  knows  how  to  raife 
every  thing,  as  far  as  it  will  bear ;  he  has 
always  a  Command  of  whatever  is  proper 
to  be  Paid  •  and,  which  is  yet  greater, 
always  underftands  when  he  has  faid 
enough. 

But  we  forget  ourfelves,  Antiphaus  : 
this  Digreflion  has  carried  us  fo  far,  that 
if  we  do  not  foon  go  on  with  this  Speech 
of  Agamemnon's  which  occalion’d  it,  we 
lhall  not  know  where  it  left  off  After  that 
pathetick  account  of  his  Death,  and  the 
barbarity  of  his  Queen,  he  proceeds  : 

Nor  did  my  traitrefs  Wife  thefe  Eye-lids  clofe. 
Or  decently  in  Death  my  Limbs  compofe. 

O  Woman,  Woman !  when  to  ill  thy  Mind 
Is  bent,  all  Hell  contains  no  fouler  Fiend. 

And  fuch  was  mine !  who  bafely  plung’d  her  fword 
Thro’  the  fond  Bofom,  where  fhe  reign’d  ador’d ! 
Alas !  I  hop’d,  the  toils  of  War  o’ercome, 

To  meet  foft  quiet  and  repofeat  home ; 

Delufive  hope  !  —  O  Wife,  thy  deeds  difgrace 
The  perjur’d  Sex,  and  blacken  all  the  Race 3 
And  fhou’d  pofterity  one  virtuous  find, 

(a)  Name  Clytemnejira^  they  will  curfe  the  kind. 


(yt)  B.  x  i,  ^40.  a'.  433. 
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The  turn  ofExpreffion  in  this,  is  much 
more  lively  and  paiiionate,  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Homer  himfelf.  As  you  cannot 
value  any  delays,  where  we  meet  with 
fuch  improvements  ;  I  am  fure  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  read  the  Speech  of 
UlyjJ'es  juft  after  :  That  I  mean,  in  which 
he  gives  Achilles  an  account  of  his  Son 
Pyrrhus’s  behaviour  in  the  War. 

— Hear  with  pleas’d  Attention  the  renown,' 

The  wars  andwifdom  of  thy  gallant  Son  : 

With  me  from  Scyros  to  the  Field  of  Fame, 
Radiant  in  Arms  the  blooming  Hero  came. 

When  Greece  aflembled  all  her  Hundred  States, 

To  ripen  Counfels,  and  decide  Debates, 

Heav’ns !  how  he  charm’d  us  with  a  flow  of  fenfe, 
And  won  the  heart  with  manly  Eloquence  ! 

He  firft  was  feen  of  all  the  Peers  to  rife, 

(a)  The  third  in  wifdom,  where  they  all  were  wife.— 

Give  me  leave  (fays  Antiphaus ,  inter¬ 
rupting  him) - that  very  Verfe  I  have 

formerly  taken  notice-  of  j  the  Tranfla- 
tor  feems  to  me  to  have  ufed  an  unnecef- 
fary  Caution  in  it:  He  is  tender  of  make- 
ing  Ulyffes  commend  himfelf  by  Name, 
where  Homer  does,  it  with  the  greateft 
bluntnefs.— — • 

I  know  it,  fays  Philypfus  \  but  that .  I 
ihould  have  put  to  the  account  ol  his 


(4)  B.  11,  616.  yi t. 
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Improvements  on  this  Speech.  Cou'd  any 
thing  have  been  more  grofs,  than  to  have 
imitated  that  line  in  its  own  coarfe,  ru- 
ftick  Dialed  ?  Is  it  not  better  on  all 
Hands  for  fuch  a  Sentiment  to  be  imply’d, 
than  to  be  exprefs’d  ? 

Cuftom  and  Prejudice  (anfwered  Anti - 
phaus)  have  now  render'd  it  unpoiite, 
and  even  fhocking,  for  a  Man  almoft  in 
any  Cafe  to  commend  himfelf:  But  it 
was  not  thus  anciently.  It  is  certain,  that 
it  was  not  thus  in  the  times  of  thofe  He¬ 
roes,  whom  Homer  defcribes  ;  and  Homer 
therefore  afts  with  Propriety,  in  making 
XJlyJJes  fay,  that  Nefior  and  Himfelf  were 
the  wifeji  of  all  the  Grecians.  Now,  is  the 
Tranflator  in  this  Cafe  to  follow  his  Au¬ 
thor,  or  not  ?  Is  he  to  preferve  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Ancients  in  the  chara£ters  of 
his  Heroes  ?  or  is  he  to  modernize  them, 
and  to  make  Ulyffes  and  Achilles  appear 
the  molt  accomplifh’d,  fineft  Gentlemen 
in  the  World  ? 

That  will  be  carrying  the  Matter  too 
far,  replied  Philypfus ;  I  fpeak  it  only  as 
to  this  particular ;  and  I  own  I  am  yet 
to  be  convinc'd,  that  this  Humour  of 
commending  themfelves,  was  really  fo 
prevalent  among  the  Ancients.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  Places  where  Homer 
nods  :  it  might  be  a  flip  of  hafte  or  inat¬ 
tention.——— 

No, 
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No,  interrupted  Antiphaus ,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  the  freedom 
and  honefty  of  Speech  us’d  among  the 
Ancients  in  this  particular;  not  only  be¬ 
fore  Homer ,  but  very  long  after  his  time. 

- If  Homers  Ulyjfes  here  calls  himfelf 

the  wifeft  of  the  Grecians ,  his  Achilles  does 
not  flick  at  calling  himfelf  the  Bejl  and 
moft  Valiant  of  them  ;  and  that  too,  in  a 
Council  of  all  the  Princes  :  Virgil  has 
given  us  his  Approbation  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  in  making  JEneas  talk 
frequently  of  his  own  piety  and  valour. 
I  cou’d  tire  you  with  Quotations  of  this 
kind  :  Socrates ,  in  Plato,  is  always  brought 
in  to  his  advantage  ;  and  yet  there  he 
does  juft  the  fame  thing  with  Ulyjfes  in 
the  prefent  cafe  :  he  himfelf  quotes  the 
Oracle,  which  pronounc’d  him  to  be  the 
Wifejl  of  Men.  Xenophon  reprefents  Cyrus y 
upon  his  Death-bed,  as  taking  notice  of 
the  greateft  Beauty  of  his  own  Charac¬ 
ter,  his  Humanity  ;  in  a  Piece,  which 
every  one  knows,  was  defigned  for  the 
Character  of  a  perfect  Prince.  In  a  word, 
whole  Treatifes  have  been  wrote  of  this 
very  thing,  and  in  this  very  ftrain.  Ccefar. , 
and  the  great  JewiJh  writer  of  his  own 
Life,  frequently  commend  themfelves :  the 
greateft  Critick,  as  well  as  the  greateft 
Orator,  among  the  Romans ,  who  fo 
often  reckons  Modefty  among  the 
C  6  things 
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things  which  are  moft  neceflary  toward 
rendering  a  Man  great  in  his  Profef- 
fton  ;  howr  open  and  frequent  is  he  in 
praiiing  himfelf,  and  in  fetting  his  own 
Merit  in  a  true  Light?  But  what 
puts  this  beyond  difpute,  (and  fliew7s 
at  the  fame  time,  that  a  juft  Commenda¬ 
tion  of  one’s  felf,  may  be  very  confident 
with  the  greateft  Modejiy)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  facred  Writings,  in  which  Mofes 
fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  was  the  Meekeft 
Man  upon  Earth. 

Thus  free  were  the  Ancients  in  com¬ 
mending  themfelves  •  and  not  to  conftder 
here,  whether  we,  or  they  were  in  the 
right ;  (whether  their  Behaviour  may  not 
be  thought  to  have  had  more  of  Veracity 
in  it ;  and  our  Method  to  have  been 
grounded,  in  a  great  degree,  on  a  faJfe 
Efiimate  of  things  :  however  that  be)  I 
think  enough  has  been  faid,  to  ihew 
that  Homer  was  not  Drow'fy,  when  he 
wrote  this  line  \  and  that  Ulyffes  might 
ufe  it,  without  any  thing  of  a  vitious 
Arrogance. 

To  confefs  the  Truth  (fays  Philypfus) 
I  was  really  ignorant  in  this  point  of  the 
Ufage  of  the  Ancients,  and  had  modelled 
their  Manners  too  much  by  our  own.  I 
now  fee  my  error  }  and  think  the  Tranf- 
lator  might  have  fpared  the  excufe, 

which 
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which  he  (a)  makes  for  this  Indecency  in 
Ulyffcs* s  behaviour;  his  plain,  it  wou’d 
not  have  been  fo  improper,  before  a 
People,  lei's  noted  for  Vain-glory,  than 
the  Pbaacians .  I  thank  you,  Antiphaus , 
for  this  new  Light  ;  and  fhall  go  on  with 
the  Hero’s  Character  of  Pyrrhus,  without 
thinking  him  fo  affirming,  as  he  formerly 
appear’d  to  me  to  have  been.  After  place- 
ing  the  Son  ol  Achilles  next  to  Nejior  and 
Himfelf  in  Wifdom,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  his  Courage  ;  and  in  that, 
fets  him  above  all  the  Grecians ,  without 
Exception. 

But  when,  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  day, 

Hoft  mov’d  tow’rd  hoft  in  terrible  array  , 

Before  the  van,  impatient  for  the  fight, 

With  martial  port  he  ftrode,  and  ftern  delight. — = 

When  Ilion  in  the  horfe  receiv’d  her  doom, 

And  unfeen  armies- ambufh’d  in  its  womb-; 

Greece  gave  her  latent  warriors  to  my  care, 

’Twas  mine  on  Troy  to  pour  th’  imprifon’d  war. 
Then,  when  the  boideft  bofom  beat  with  fear. 
When  the  fteraeyes  of  Heroes  dropp’d  a  tear  , 
Fierce  in  his  look  his  ardent  valour  glow’d, 

Flufh’d  in  his  Cheek,  or  fally’d  in  his  Blood  j 
Indignant  in  the  dark  recefs  he  ftands, 

Pants  for  the  battle,  and  the  war  demands  ; 

His  voice  breath’d  death.;  and  with  a.  martial  air 
(b)  He  grafp’d  his  Sword,  and  fhook  his  glitt’ring 

[Spear. 


(a)  Noteon  Ver.  616. B.  ri. 

(b)  B.  1 J, <5/o.  A'./ 3 1. 
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How  w  ell  is  the  earned  Spirit  of  a  young 
Hero  kept  up  throughout  this  whole  Paf- 
fage  ?  How  does  the  impetuoufnefs  of  his 
Soul  appear,  in  thefe  previous  Addons 
of  the  warrior  ?  Had  one  the  poetical 
Liberty  of  making  comparifons,  I  fhou’d 
not  Hick  at  faying,  that  this  has  a  great 
refemblance  to  that  admirable  defcription 
of  a  War-horfe,  in  the  molt  finilht  Poem 
in  the  World. 


—  (a)  Turn ,  fiqua  fonum  procul  arm  a  dedere  ; 
Scare  loco  nefcit,  micat  auribus ,  &  tremit  artus : 
Code  chon que premens  volvit  fub  naribus  ignem. 


"Tis  poflible  that  Mr.  Pope  had  this 
behaviour  of  Pyrrhus  in  his  Eye,  when 
he  gave  thofe  lively  Strokes  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  his  Ode  for  Mafic  k.  We  fee 
the  Heroes  there  in  the  fame  Poftures, 
when  animated  by  the  martial  drains  of 
Orpheus. 


(b)  Each  chief  his  fev’nfold  fhield  difplay’d, 
And  half  unfheath’d  the  fhining  blade ; 

And  Seas,  and  Rocks,  and  Skies  refound 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms ! 


By  the  fudden  flow  of  their  Spirits? 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  Imagination? 
they  prevent  the  War  :  they  Ihew  a 


( a )  Virgil’s  Georgicks,  3,83. 
(£)  Stanza  3. 
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noble  forgetfulnefs  of  the  Place  and  Cir- 
cumftances  of  things  about  them,  and 
think  themfelves  already  engaging  with 
the  abfent  Enemy. 

There  is  one  Speech  more  of  thofe  I 
mention’d  at  firft,  which  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  repeating  to  you ;  tho’  I  am  fen- 
fible,  that  I  have  been  too  long  upon 
this  Head  already.  It  is  that  of  Circe  to 
UfyfleS)  in  the  tenth  OdyJJey . 

[giv’n. 

Then  wav’d  the  wand,  and  then  the  word  was 
Hence  to  thy  fellows !  (dreadful  Ihe  began) 

Go,  be  a  Beaft !  —  I  heard,  and  yet  was  Man. 

Then  fudden  whirling  like  a  waving  Flame 
My  beamy  faulchion,  I  allault  the  Dame : 

Struck  with  unufual  fear,  fhe  trembling  cries, 

She  faints,  Hie  falls,  fhe  lifts  her  weeping  eyes. 

[you  came  ? 

What  art  thou  ?  fay  !  from  whence,  from  whom 
O  more  than  human  !  tell  thy  race,  thy  name. 
Amazing  ftrength  thefepoifons  to  fuftain  ! 

Not  mortal  thou,  nor  mortal  is  thy  Brain. 

Or  art  thou  he  ?  the  Man  to  come  (foretold 
By  Hermes  pow’rful  with  the  Wand  of  Gold) 

The  Man  from  Troy,  who  wander’d  Ocean  round, 
The  Man,  forWifdom’s  various  Artsrenown’d: 
(<?)  UlyJJes  ?  —  Oh  !  thy  threat’ning  fury  ceafe.  — 

What  ftarts  ?  what  terror,  and  amaze¬ 
ment  ?  What  paffionate  breaks  are  there 
in  thefe  lines  ?  How  fclemn  is  the  be- 


(«)  B.  io,  39y.  330. 
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ginning  ?  how  emphatical  the  account  of 
the  a£tion  ?  and  how  lively  the  furprize 
and  confuiion  of  the  Inchantrefs,  upon 
finding  the  inefticacy  of  her  Charms  ? 
Nature  here  appears  in  every  Word  that 
Hie  fays  y  if  the  Difappointment  is  great 
and  {hocking,  the  lines  too  are  all  impe¬ 
tuous  and  abrupt  :  if  the  paffions  ftrong. 
and  various,  the  Expreffions  in  the  Tranf- 
lation  are  inftant  and  prefling,  and  the. 
ftyle  often  chang’d  :  How  great  and 
fwift  is  the  Alteration,  from  an  imperious 
cruel  Tyrant,  to  a  poor  weak  helplefs 
Woman  ?  And  how  is  it  equall’d  by  that 
judicious  fhifting  of  the  fcene  in  this- 
piece  ?  There  the  change  is  as  fudden 
and  immediate ;  and  nothing  can  be. 
greater  than  the  fall  from  the  haughti- 
nefs.  of. 

Go j  be  a  Beajl ! - - - 

to  the.meannefs  of  the  line  juft  after, 

She faints ,  Jfoe falls }  Jhe  tiffs  her  weeping  Eyes. 

You  cannot  but  obferve  farther,  my 
Antiphaus ,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  improv’d:' 
this  defcription  with  all  thofe  Figures, 
which  the  Ancient  Criticks  have  always 
look’d  upon  as  the  moft  proper  to  exprefs. 
an  hurry  ofPaffion.  The  cTranfpo/ition,K. he 
Omiffion  of  Words,  the.  preliing  ufe  of 
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Exclaiming  and  Interrogation ,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  Inconneftion  which  runs  through  it, 
are  all  apply ’d  in  the  moft  natural  and 
poetical  Manner.  There  is  a  Note  on  a 
Paiiage  not  long  before  this,  which  gives 
us  in  one  view  feveral  excellent  Obferva- 
tions  of  this  kind,  and  which  probably 
he  had  in  his  Eye  here  \  for  the  rules  of 
it  are  exaXly  followed  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  This  Poet  is  the  belt  Commenta¬ 
tor  on  himfelf;  give  me  leave  therefore 
juft  to  look  back  for  the  (a)  Note  on  the 
Speech  of  Eurylocbus  ;  that  you  may  fee 
how  exaXly  thofe  Obfervations  tally  with 
his  performance  here,  in  every  particular 
Article. 

M  We  have  here  (fays  he)  a  very  lively 
u  picture  of  a  perfon  in  a  great  fright 
w  the  very  manner  of  fpeaking  repre- 
u  fents  the  diforder  of  the  fpeaker ;  he 
w  is  in  too  great  an  Emotion  to  introduce 
u  his  Speech  by  any  Preface,  he  breaks 
w  at  once  into  it  without  preparation, 
M  as  if  he  could  not  foon  enough  deliver 
“  his  thoughts.” - Again : 

“  There  is  nothing,  which  gives  more 
“  life  to  a  Difcourfe,  than  the  taking 
“  away  ( b )  the  Connexions  and  Con- 
l<  junXions;  when  the  difcourfe  is  not 


(«)  Note  on  B.  lo.Ver.  295*. 

(6)  From  Longinus  de  Subi.  c.  1 7. 

bound 
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“  bound  together  and  embarafs’d,  it 
u  walks  and  Hides  along  of  itfelf  Pc- 
u  riods  thus  cut  of^  and  yet  pronounc’d 
“  with  Precipitation,  are  iigns  of  a  lively 
a  Sorrow ;  which  at  the  lame  time  hin- 

<£  ders,  yet  forces  him  to  fpeak.” - - 

Again,  in  a  like  cafe. 

“  He  fpeaks  ihort,  and  in  broken  and 
a  interrupted  Periods,  which  excellently 
a  reprefent  the  agony  of  his  thoughts.  — » 
“  Afterwards  we  fee  he  breaks  out  into 
u  Interrogations,  which,  as  (a)  Longinus 
i(  obferves,  give  great  motion,  llrength, 
((  and  aflion  to  Difcourfe.  If  the  Poet 
u  had  proceeded  limply,  the  Expreffion 
“  had  not  been  equal  to  the  occaii'on  j 
et  but  by  thefe  Ihort  Queftions,  he  gives 
u  llrength  to  it,  and  Ihews  the  diforder 
44  of  the  fpeaker,  by  the  fudden  Harts 
44  and  vehemence  of  the  Periods/’ 

All  thefe  animated  Figures,  all  thofe 
Arts  of  expreffing  the  Palfions,  are  beau¬ 
tifully  wove  into  this  lingle  piece  of  Poe¬ 
try  :  but  there  is  one  peculiar  Excellence 
in  it  yet  behind,  which  I  admire  beyond 
all  the  reft.  It  is  a  Power  almoft  un¬ 
known  even  to  Poetry  before,  and  the 
Criticks  have  not  as  yet  found  out  any 
Name  for  it.  The  extraordinary  Beauty 


(»)  De Subic.  17. 
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I  mean,  is  that  Infight  which  the  Poet 
gives  his  Readers  into  Circe  s  Mind:  We 
look  into  her  Soul,  and  fee  the  Ideas 
pafs  there  in  Train.  At  firft  Ihe  is  igno¬ 
rant;  then  dubious:  and  at  laft  difcovers 
gradually  in  her  Thoughts  theCharafler, 
and  very  Name  of  the  Hero.  Circe, 
skill’d  as  Ihe  was  in  all  the  arts  of  Magick, 
is  limited  in  her  Knowledge  and  Dif- 
covery  of  things :  and  in  the  prefent 
Difcovery  of  the  Perfon  of  Ulyjjes ,  her 
Mind  a&s  with  Tumult  and  Rapidity, 
but  at  the  fame  time  with  a  feries  and 
gradual  Colleftion  of  Truths,  at  firft 
unknown.  Every  one  may  perceive  the 
Tumult,  and  the  fucceffive  Enlightnings 
of  her  Mind.  We  are  led  into  a  full 
View  of  the  fhifting  of  her  thoughts;  and 
behold  the  various  openings  of  them  in 
her  Soul. 

[you  came  ? 

What  art  thou  ?  fay  !  from  whence,  from  whom 
Or  art  thou  He  ?  the  Man  to  come  foretold-— 

The  Man ,  from  Troy  ?  — 

The  Man ,  for  <u>ifdom,s  various  arts  renown’d, 
Ulyfies  ?  ■ 

I*never  read  any  thing  which  fets  the 
a&ings  of  another’s  Mind  fo  diftin&ly  to 
the  view.  Circe  s  very  Thoughts  are 
made  viiible  to  us  ;  they  are  fet  full  be¬ 
fore  our  Eyes ;  and  we  fee  the  different 

degrees 
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degrees,  as  it  were,  of  Light,  breaking  in 
upon  her  Soul.  — •  Every  one  muft  think 
this  an  extreme  fine  piece  of  Poetry.  For 
my  own  part,  upon  turning  it  every  way, 
and  coniidering  all  itsfeveral  perfections, 
1  believe  one  might  venture  to  pronounce 
it  the  moft  finilht  Piece,  the  moft  com¬ 
plete  Beauty  in  the  whole  Tranllation. 

Thefe  are  the  productions  of  a  Sub¬ 
lime  Genius,  and  fpeak  an  uncommon 
Spirit,  together  with  a  firm  extenfive 
Judgment,  and  an  exa£t  Senfe  of  things. 
But  you,  Antiphaus ,  chiefly  complain  of 
this  Writer  for  his  Refinements  and  Ele¬ 
vation  :  there  is  too  much  of  the  Enfiure , 
as  the  French  call  it,  in  his  Works;  and 
you  cannot  bear  with  fuch  a  profufion  of 
Glitter  and  Embroidery  in  the  Language. 
I  do  not  deny,  that  the  Paffages  you  re¬ 
peated,  are  generally  blameable  on  thefe 
accounts;  but  beg  leave  to  produce 
fome  inftances,  which  may  Ihew  the 
Tranflator  to  be  a  mailer  in  the  juft  and 
proper  ftyle  ;  as  the  former  convince  us 
of  his  Excellence  in  the  enlivened,  and 
pathetic. 

How  humble  are  the  lines  in  parti¬ 
cular,  (a)  where  UlyJJes  meets  with 
Minerva  in  Ithaca ,  and  how  rural  the 


(»)  B- f  3- 
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(b)  Scene  between  him  and  E/mans  in 
that  Ifland  ?  So  far,  that  for  my  own 
Part  I  muft  conlefs,  I  ftiou’d  be  more  apt 
to  imagine,  that  Mr.  Pape  on  thefe  Occa¬ 
sions  links  now  and  then  into  Lowneiles, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Epic,  than 
that  he  foars  too  high,  or  ufes  any  falfe 
Elevation. 

As  for  the  juft  and  chafte  manner  of 
expreiling  things,  it  is  very  frequent  in 
thele  Pallages:  there  is  a  place  juft 
come  into  my  Head,  in  which  this  very 
way  of  fpeaking  is  defcribed  •  the  lines 
are  clofe  and  expreftive ;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Pope’s  Method  in  his  incomparable 
EJJaj ,  are  themfelves  the  beft  example 
of  the  thing  they  treat  of  •  they  are  (b) 
in  the  Eighth  Book : 

With  partial  hands  the  Gods  their  gifts  difpenfe  ; 
Some  greatly  think,  fotne  fpeak  with  manly  fenfe. 
Here  Heav’n  an  elegance  of  form  denies, 

But  Wifdom  the  defeft  of  form  fupplics  : 

This  Man  with  energy  of  thought  controuls, 

And  ftea'ls  with  modeft  violence  our  Souls ; 

He  fpeaks  referWdly,  buthefpeaks  with  force, 
Nor  can  one  word  be  chang’d  but  for  a  worfe. 

The  Conclufton.  of  Tirejiass  Speech  to 
Ulyjft'sy  I  dare  anfwer  for  it,  you  will 
think  excellent  in  this  Way  : 

[b)  Ver.  18/.  y.  170. 

— Peace¬ 


ful  j  B.  14. 
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— Peaceful  fhalt  thou  end  thy  blifsful  days, 

And  Ideal  thy  felt  from  life,  by  flow  decays: 
Unknown  to  pain,  in  age  refign  thy  breath, 
When  late  ftern  Neptune points  the  fhaftwith  deaths 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  Reft, 

(a)  Thy  people  blefling,  by  thy  people  bleft. 

By  this  we  fee,  how  Mr.  Pope  can  en¬ 
liven  any  thing  of  this  kind  with  the 
greateft  Juftice  as  well  as  Beauty  :  fuch 
(to  mention  but  one  more)  is  that  Angle 
Eaflage,  as  I  take  it,  in  all  Homer  s  Worlcs, 
which  defcribes  the  Regions  of  the  Bleft. 
The  Lines  are  very  beautiful  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  the  Tranflation  has  exprefled 
all  the  beauties  of  it  in  a  lively  proper 
fluency  of  Verfe : 

Eljfum  fhall  be  thine  j  the  blifsful  plains 
Of  utmoft  Earth,  where  Ehadajnanthus  reigns  : 
Joys  ever-young,  unmix’d  with  pain  or  fear, 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  th’  Eternal  Year. 

Stern  Winter  ftniles  on  that  aufpicious  clime ; 

The  Fields  are  florid  with  unfading  Prime  : 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  Winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  Hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  Snow  : 
But  from  the  breezy  deep,  the  Bleft  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  theWeftern  gale. 

This  grace  peculiar  will  the  Gods  afford  [Lord. 
'b)To  thee,  the  Son  of  Jove,  and  beauteous  Helens 

What  can  be  more  Juft  and  Beautiful  ? 
The  Thought  proper  and  adequate  the 

•  (a)  B.U,  169.  a',  i 36. 

\b)  B.  4,  7 ’76.  <T.  f6 4,  to  yiS?. 
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Words  glowing ;  and  the  Language  alive: 
To  me,  the  Verfes  themfelves  feem  to 
run  on  with  joy,  and  pleafure.  The  de¬ 
lightful  Softnefs  of  thofe  lines  in  Homer 

’AhK  dt(d  £i<pu'&/0  MyV7TV ti  ov] Af  dn} Clf 
’ilKZAvof  dvituriv  dvA^Cyei v  a ‘v^wmsf, 

is  diffus’d  thro’  the  whole  Defcription  in 
the  Tranflation  ;  and  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  the  Original,  in  concluding 
with  a  full  elaftick  line,  that  carries  a 
Spring  with  it ;  inftead  of  the  heavinefs 
of 

— . K Ai  <rq>tv  yAfj.Cfdif  A i'of  \<rat. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  (fays  Anti- 
phaus)  as  to  the  turn  of  the  Lines;  ’tis 
very  fine  and  vigorous:  but  methinks 
even  in  thefe,  what  anfwers  the  two  par¬ 
ticular  Greek  V erfes  you  have  repeated, 
are  too  much  flourifh’d,  and  more  remark¬ 
able  for  their  Sound,  than  for  any  other 
Idea  they  may  give  the  Mind. 

I  fhall  not  ftand  w'ith  you  for  that 
Couplet,  anfwer’d  Philypfits  :  what  I  chief¬ 
ly  admire  is  the  general  flow  of  the  lines 
in  the  whole  Pafiage. 

This  manner  of  writing,  Antiphaus ,  is 
very  afliftant  in  expreffing  the  Nature  of 
the  Subjeft:  and  indeed,  tho’  Mr.  Pope 
may  fometimes  go  too  far  in  the  Florid 
and  Artificial,  we  may  fay  in  general, 
that  he  is  a  very  Natural  Writer.  His 

I  magi- 
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Imagination  is  lively,  his  Colours  ftrong, 
and  his  Hand  mafterly  in  mod;  of  his 
ftrokes.  We  Ihou’d  lofe  ourfelves  in 
endeavouring  to  obferve  all  that  variety 
of  Beauties  of  this  kind,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  his  Tranflation :  one  Point 
I  have  particularly  admired  in  it  •  the 
Poet’s  peculiar  Air,  and  Happinefs  in 
drawing  Landfcapes;  efpecially  hanging 
Woods,  Slopes,  and  Precipices :  Thus : 

— High  Ithaca  o’erlooksthe  Floods,  [Woods. 
{a)  Brown  with  o’er-arching  Shades,  and  pendent 

What  Reader  will  be  fo  unconcern’d, 
and  fo  little  taken  with  this  Profpeft,  as 
UeyJJes  is  reprefented  to  be  in  another 
Part  of  the  Poem?  For  ’tis  the  fame 
place,  that  we  have  adefcription  of  after¬ 
wards,  when  we  are  told,  That  he 

— Deep-muling,  o’er  the  Mountains  ftray’d. 
Thro’  mazy  thickets  of  the  woodland  fhade, 

And  cavern’d  ways,  the  fhaggy  coaft  along, 

(b)  With  cliffs,  and  nodding  forefts  over-hung. 

In  Uly/Jes’s  firft  adventures  in  Phxacia , 
we  are  led  on  fucceilively,  thro’  feveral 
very  beautiful  Defcriptions.  Firft  we 


(a)  B.  3,  96.  y'.  81, 

(b)  B,  14,4. 
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have  a  (a)  rocky  Coaft,  excellently  pic¬ 
tur’d  in  two  lines  only :  thence  we  are 
carried  into  a  lb)  thick  dark  Wood,  for 
that  Night.  The  next  Morning,  we  have 
a  ( c )  View  of  the  City :  The  firft  things 
which  offer  to  the  Eye  are  the  Caftle, 
and  the  Senate-houfe,  riling  above  the 
other  Buildings ;  at  a  diftance,  acrofs  the 
great  Road,  appears  the  Port  with  the 
Ships  at  Anchor,  and  their  Streamers 
fluttering  in  the  Air  :  on  the  Shore,  juft  . 
by  the  Temple  of  Neptune ,  you  fee  the 
Pbaeatians  bulled  in  the  Dock,  all  in  their 
feveral  Employments.  After  this  View, 
you  pafs  thro’  a  (d)  delicious  Range  of 
Groves  and  Meadow-ground,  up  to  the 
Walls;  while  on  this  fide,  (e)  appear 
the  Gardens  all  in  bloom  ;  as  the  Vine- 
.yards  of  Alcinous  clofe  the  Scene  on  the 
other. 

There  can  be  nothing  better  imag’d, 
and  more  natural,  than  thefe  Defcrip- 
tions  are  in  Mr.  Pope  s  Tranflation  :  they 
exceed  even  the  Original  itfelf. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  another  Defcrip- 
tion  to  you,  which  lies  not  fo  diffus’d  as 


(a)  B.  f,  5-10,  j-2i.  4.  402. 

(b)  B.f,  61  3,  to  622.  4.  480. 

CO  B.  6,  310,  to  520.  £'.262,269. 

(</)  B.  6,  jfo.  £'.  291. 

(0  B.  6,  3ff.  293. 
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the  former  •  Jtis  one  lingle  View  of Calypfo  s 
Grotto  ;  and  what  an  exafil  and  beautiful 
Draught  of  it  does  it  give  us  ? 

— —A various fy Ivan  fcene 

Appears  around,  and  groves  of  living  green ; 

Poplars  and  Alders  ever  quiv’ring  play’d, 

And  nodding  Cyprefs  form’d  a  fragrant  fhade ; 

On  whofe  high  branches,  waving  with  the  ftorm, 
The  Birds  of  broadeft  wing  their  manfion  form, 
(The  Chough,  the  Sea-mew,  the  loquacious  Crow) 
And  fcream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  Vines  the  fhelving  Cavern  fcreen, 
With  purple  clufters  blufhing  thro’  the  green : 

Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  Cliff  diftil,  T 

And  ev’ry  fountain  pours  a  fev’ral  rill,  > 

(a)  In  maxy  windings  wand’ring  down  the  Hill,  } 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the 
Eye,  than  thefe  Landfcapes  are  in  the 
Poem :  they  make  every  thing  prefent  to 
us ;  and  agreeably  deceive  us  into  an  Ima¬ 
gination,  that  we  (b)  actually  Sce^  what  we 
only  Hear  :  As  the  Poet  may  improve  all 
his  Circumftances  at  pleafure,  what  the 
Criticks  have  obferv’d  in  this  Cafe,  is 
not  fo  extravagant,  as  one  wou’d  imagine* 
we  really  fee  things  more  fully  and  with 
greater  delight  in  the  Poem,  than  we 
lhou’d  in  the  reality;  the  Pi£fure  im- 


(a) 

\b)  T i]V  AKohv 


1} 
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proves  upon  Nature:  and  we  might  look 
on  the  Profpe£t  itfelf  with  (a)  lefs  pka- 
Cure,  than  we  hear  it  dcfcribed. 

Whoever  is  fhock’d  at  this,  may  be 
pleas’d  to  coniider  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs , 
in  the  Thirteenth  Book:  That  alone  may 
ferve  to  fhew,  how  largely  Circumftances 
may  be  added,  in  defer!  bing  the  w'orks 
of  Nature,  or  in  drawing  poetical  Pro- 
(pe£fs. 

Mr.  Pope  lhews  an  excellent  Hand  in 
feveral  other  Places  }  as  in  the  firft  View 
of  Circe's  Palace  at  a  diftanoe,  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  appearance  of  Land  off  at 
Sea. 

UlyJJes  gives  us  an  account  of  the  for¬ 
mer  at  his  landing  upon  the  Ifland  of 
that  Goddefs. 

(&)  From  the  high  Point  I  mark’d  in  diftant  view 
A  ftreamof  curling  Smoke  afeending  blue, 

And  fpiry  tops, the  tufted  Trees  above. 

Of  Circe's  Palace  bofom’d  in  the  Grove. 

The  other  is  very  frequent:  take  a 
Defcription  or  two  of  it,  that  come  into 
my  Mind  at  prefent. 


M  ^itTlovyiyoviv Kiy’o^ovfi  of-d'iii'cu 
yivoufyov,  Dionyfius  Hal.Tliex  SW'Swswj. y  . 

(•£)  B.  io,  173.*'.  ifo. 
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(a)  Like  diftant  Clouds  the  Mariner  defcries 
Fair  Ithaca’s  emerging  Hills  arife. 

Again ; 

(h)  The  diftant  Land  appear’d  — 

Then  fwell’d  to  fight  Fhaacia’s  dusky  coaft. 

And  woody  Mountains  half  in  vapours  loft  ; 

That  lay  before  him,  indiftindt  and  vaft, 

Like  a  broad  Shield  amid  the  watry  wafte. 

Nothing  hath  furnifh’d  Homer  (as  well 
as  Virgil )  with  fuch  a  variety  of  natural 
Images,  as  this  Element;  and  in  nothing 
has  Mr.  Pope  more  finely  copied  his  Ori¬ 
ginal.  But  all  thefe  Beautiful  Pi£tures, 
are  only  Pictures  of  Jlill  Life  ;  this  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Excellency  reaches  farther;  he 
is  as  mafterly  in  all  his  Motions,  and 
ASfions ;  he  can  teach  his  Pencil  to  ex- 
prefs  Ideas  yet  in  the  Mind,  and  to 
paint  out  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul. 

Sometimes  we  have  all  the  Imagery  in 
Motion:  If  a  Ship  is  to  fet  fail,  the 
Canvas  fwells  to  the  Eye,  the  Streamers 
float  in  the  Air,  and  the  Sailors  are  all 
full  of  Noife  and  Bufinefs  :  You  fee  the 
Vefiel  move  on,  and  hear  the  rufhing 
found  of  the  Water:  You  behold  the 


(a)  B.  13,  iif./.  9f. 

(*) 

Rowers, 
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Rowers,  drawing  (a)  the  Oar  to  their 
broad  Brcajts ;  and  the  different  attitudes 
of  them,  as  they  (b )  bend ,  or  ( c)  Jiretch 
to  the  ftroke. 

(d)  At  once  they  bend  and  ftrike  their  equal  oars. 
And  leave  the  linking  hills,  and  lefs’ning  fhores. 

This  Idea  of  the  Land  feeming  to  fink 
and  recede,  is  very  beautifully  added  in 
another  Place,  where  we  have  the  De- 
feription  of  a  Perfon  driving,  very  fwiftly, 
in  a  Chariot  :  I  believe  you  will  hear  the 
intire  Paffage  with  Pleafure,  as  it  is  all 
very  Juft  and  Natural: 

With  hafty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew : 

He  lafh’d  the  couriers,  and  the  couriers  flew. 
Beneath  the  bounding  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  fmoak’d  along  the  field. 
The  Tow’rsof  Pylos  fink,  its  views  decay, 

Fields  after  fields  fly  back,  till  dole  of  Day, 

(e)  Then  funk  the  Sun,  and  darken’d  all  the  way. 

Again; 

Along  the  waving  fields  their  way  they  hold, 

(/)  The  fields  receding  as  the  Chariot  roll’d. 


(a)  B.  ii,  183:1/.  147. 

(b)  B.  11,  116. 

(c)  B.  11,  i6y. 

\d)  B.  13,  94./.  78. 

\e)  B.  3,618.3/.  43  f. 
(/)  B.  3,  6z 8.  7'.  49f. 
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Give  me  leave  (interpos’d  Antiphaus) 
to  obferve  one  thing  by  the  way.  Mr.- 
Pcpe  deviates  here  a  little  from  the  Truth, 
and  chufes  rather  to  fhew  the  Poet,  than 
the  Antiquary.  As  1  take  it,  the  Horfes 
in  the  Chariots  of  the  Ancients  were  not 
beneath  the  Poke.  Do  not  their  Medals, 
-  and  all  the  Pictures  of  them  reprefent  it 
otherwife  ?  And  does  not  the  V  erle  here 
in  the  Original,  hew  its  Pofitionin  refpeft 
of  the  Horfes,  very  particularly  and  di- 
ltimSUy  ? 

However,  this  is  a  flip  of  a  fmall  Na¬ 
ture  :  and  had  the  thing  been  exprefs’d 
in  exafl;  Conformity  to  the  Grecian  fafliion 
in  this  particular,  it  might  not  have  ftruck 
the  Reader  fo  ftrongly,  as  it  does  now 
by  its  Agreement  with  the  prefent  Idea 
of  the  fame  thing. 

I  am  not  concerned,  fays  Philypfus ,  ei¬ 
ther  in  defending,  or  giving  up  that  par¬ 
ticular  :  1  only  inftance  this  Paflage,  in 
general,  for  its  exprellivenefs  of  fuch 
an  A£fion,  and  of  the  Ideas  ariling  in  the 
Mind  upon  it:  As  to  that  End,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  hold  very  well.  The  De- 
feription  and  Sentiment  is  very  Natural, 
(replied  Antiphaus)  I  beg  you  to  go  on 
without  obferving  any  little  breaks  for 
the  future,  which  may  be  occafion’d 
by  fuch  Circumftances,  as  do  not  afTed 
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the  chief  Aim  and  Pefign  of  a  Quota¬ 
tion. 

If  the  Poet ,  proceeded  Philjpfns ,  can 
paint  out  the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  with  fo 
much  Juftice,  as  he  appears  to  do  by  this 
inftance ;  and  more  particularly  by  ano¬ 
ther  mention’d  before  (of  the  fucceflive 
Openings  and  Unfolding  of  an  unknown 
Truth,  in  the  Mind  of  Circe )  we  lhall 
find  him  to  have  been  equally  Happy  in 
expreffing  the  Pafjions  of  the  Soul.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  has  been  mention’d  already, 
and  almoft  an  infinite  variety  of  Beauties 
of  the  fame  kind  might  be  added.  They 
abound  every- where  in  the  Tranilation, 
and  are  generally  well  touch’d.  But  there 
is  the  Defcription  of  one  Paffion  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  is  preferv’d  throughout 
the  whole  Piece :  It  is  UlyfJ'es  his  Love 
for  his  Country.  Give  me  leave  to  re¬ 
peat  fome  of  the  firft,  and  laft  Paflages, 
in  which  it  is  exprelf.  How  flrongly 
does  Minerva  reprefent  this,  even  in  the 
very  entrance  of  the  Poem  ?  She  fays  the 
Hero  is  detain’d  from  Ithaca ,  by  a  God- 
defs  (nothing  human  cou’d  have  forc’d 
him  into  fo  tedious  an  abfence :  by  a 
Goddefs) 

Who  fooths  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind— 
Succefslels  all  her  foft  careffes  prove, 

Tq  banifh  from  his  breaft  his  Country’s  love  j 

U  4.  To 
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To  fee  the  Smoke  from  his  lov’d  palace  rife,  ) 

While  the  dear  Ifle  in  distant  profpedl  lies,  V 

(tf)Withwhat contentment  -woudhe  clofe hisEyes  ?  J 

The  firft  Appearance  of  the  Hero  is 
molt  excellently  imagined.  Calypfo  has 
juft  receiv’d  orders  to  detain  Ulyjfes  no 
longer  from  his  Country }  Ihe  finds  him 
iitting  alone  upon  the  Rocks,  the  Tears 
trickling  down  his  Cheeks,  and  his  Eyes 
fixt  upon  the  Sea.  It  was  thus  that  I19 
pafs’d  his  Hours,  in  the  Ifland  of  that 
Goddefs  :  He  conftantly, 

In  (lumber  wore  the  heavy  Night  away ; 

On  Rocks  and  Shores  confum’d  the  tedious  Day : 
There  fat  all  defolate,  and  figh’d  alone, 

With  echoing  forrows  made  the  mountains  groan, 
And  roll'd  his  eyeso’er  all  the  reftlefs  main,  [again. 
(b)  Till  dimm’d  with  rifing  grief,  they  ftream’d 

Pardon  me,  fays  Antiphaus  \  even  here 
(tho’  the  Palhon  be  ftrongly  fet  out, 
yet)  the  Language  of  the  two  Paflages, 
which  you  repeated  laft,  is  not  intirely 
free  from  the  old  Fault  :  That  foothing 
an  anxious  Mind  to  dear  delight ,  falls  fhort 
of  the  plainnefs  and  energy  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  :  —  To  make  the  Mountains  groan 
with  echoing  Sorrow ,  is  yet  more  over¬ 
wrought.  - And  the  Jlr earning  again  of 


(*)  B.  1, 77.  a.  fp. 

(b)  B,  104.  t.  1/4. 


his 
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his  Eyes ,  is  not  exa&ly  right  in  the 
Tranflation,  which  does  not  mention  his 
weeping  before  }  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
varies  from  the  Original,  which  lays,  that 
he  never  ceas’d  from  weeping. 

We  meet  with  another  Image  of  this 
(reply ’d  Philypfus)  in  the  Evening  before 
Ulyjjes  fets  fail  for  Ithaca  \  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  you  will  allow  to  be  better  ex— 
prefs’d.  He  was  then  in  fo  delightful  a 
Place,  as  the  Court  of  Alcinous.  They 
had  a  multitude  of  Diverlions  there :  the 
Ph&acians  were  the  happieft  People  in 
the  World}  Races  and  Entertainments, 
Mirth,  Wine  and  Mufick,  were  the 
chief  Bufinefs  of  their  Lives.  Ulyjjes  ap¬ 
pears  among  them  with  a  quite  different 
face  :  he  looks  like  a  Creature  of  an 
higher  Make,  of  an  Order  above  them 
and  his  Mind  is  taken  up  with  farther 
Views,  and  other  Defires. 

All,  but  TJljJfes,  heard  with  fixr  delight : 

He  fat,  and  ey’d  the  Sun,  and  wifh’d  theNigbtf 
Slow  feem’d  the  Sun  to  move,  the  hours  to  roll, 

{a)  His  native  Home  deep-imag’d in  his  Soul. 

We  are  continually  put  m  mind  of  this 
fondnefs  of  the  Hero  for  his  Country  i 
and  in  the  laft  Cafe,  it  is  particularly 


3°» 
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fixt  upon  the  Reader  by  a  very  expref* 
live  (a)  Simile.  We  may  imagine  the 
ardency  of  UfyJJes’s  Love  for  his  Ithaca , 
his  own  proper  Country,  when  we  con- 
fider  his  Afie6tion  for  the  Greeks  his 
Countrymen  in  general.  Upon  an  occa- 
fional  revival  in  his  Thoughts  of  the 
Deftrucfions  and  Mifery  they  underwent 
before  Troy,  the  Hero’s  Diflimulation 
(great  as  it  was)  is  overcome  }  his  Pat* 
iion  breaks  through  every  reflraint :  we 
immediately  fee  him  all  in  Tears.  This 
tendernefs  of  his  is  painted  in  another 
Simile,  the  moft  pathetick  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  the  mod:  exprelTive  of  his 
Affe£tion  for  his  Countrymen. 

- - - —  XJlyffei  griefs  renew  3 

Tears  bathe  his  cheeks,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew: 
As  fome  fond  Matron  views  in  mortal  fight 
Her  Husband  falling  in  his  Country’s  right  3 
Frantick  thro’  clafhing  fwords  fhe  runs.  Hie  flies, 

As  ghaftly  pale  he  groans,  and  faints,  and  dies  3 
Clole  to  his  Bread:  fhe  grovels  on  the  ground, 

And  bathes  with  floods  of  tears  the  gaping  wound  3 
She  cries,  fhefhrieks  :  the  fierce  infulting  foe 
Relentlefs  mocks  her  violence  of  woe  3 
To  chains  condemn’d  as  wildly  lire  deplores, 

(a)  A  widow,  and  a  flave,  on  foreign  ihores. 


(a)  See  Note  on  the  Pkce. 

(b)  B.  8,  ;8o.  O'.  f3o. 
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It  would  be  endlefs  to  repeat  every 
thing  of  this  Nature  j  there  are  a  Thou- 
fand  sketches  of  it  in  the  Odyjfey .  ’Tis- 
fufficient  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  Mr. 
Pope  generally  gives  them  to  us  in  very 
lively  Colours  ;  and  excels  almoft  every¬ 
where  in  the  Pathetick -  'Tis  certain,, 
(fays  Antiphaus)  that  he  has  an  excellent 
Hand ;  his  Images,  which  you  have 
fet  before  me,  are  as  ftrong  as  any  of*‘ 
the  Works  of  the  Pencil-  They  are  fo, 
anfwered  Philypfus ;  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  you  will  Pardon  me  for  borrow¬ 
ing  fo  many  Exprefiions  from  Painting 
in  this  Cafe;  ’tis  unavoidable.  The 
deligns  of  Painting  and  Poetry  are  fo 
united,  that  to  me  the  Poet  and  the  Pain¬ 
ter  leem  fcarcely  to  differ  in  any  thing,, 
except  the  Mean  they  make  ufe  o£,  to 
arrive  at  one  and  the  fame  end-  Both 
are  to  exprefs  Nature:  but  the  Materials 
ofthe  one  are  Words  and  Sound;  of  the 
other,  Figure  and  Colours-  Poetry  can 
paint  more  particularly,  more  largely, 
and  with  greater  Coherence  :  Painting  is 
the  more  concife,  and  emphatical.  If 
i This  may  excel  in  Ihewing  one  View 
ditlinedly,  cfkat  can  fhew  feveral  in  fuc— 
ceffion,  without  any  manner  of  Con- 
fulion.  Any  figure  in  Painting  is  con¬ 
fin’d  to  one  Attitude ;  but  Poetry  can 
give  as  great  a  variety  of  Motion  and 
D  6  Poilures, 
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Poftures,  as  the  reality  itfelf  What 
feems  a  Paradox  of  Art  in  either,  is 
their  Power  of  exprefling  two  oppo/ite 
Pajjions  in  the  fame  face.  Of  this  fort 
(among  a  Multitude  of  like  inltances) 
is  the  Mother  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  in 
the  Gallery  ol  Luxembourg  ;  and  every 
Piece  in  that  fine  Epifode,  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  fixth  Iliad.  In  that  Picture, 
the  Queen’s  Face  ftrongly  exprefes  the 
Pain  and  Anguilh  of  her  Condition,  mix’d 
with  a  regard  toward  her  Son,  full  of 
•the  greatell:  Pleafure  and  Complacency. 
In  the  Poem  we  have  the  greater  variety, 
and  each  piece  is  perfectly  juft  andfinifh’d. 
Hotter  fhews  a  fierce  nels  for  the  War, 
and  a  tendernefs  that  inclines  him  to  flay 
for  a  laft  interview-  little  AJlyanax  has 
a  Fondnefs  and  a  Terror  in  his  Eyes,  at 
the  fight  of  his  Father;  while  Andro¬ 
mache's  Face  is  all  foften’d  into  a  tender 
Smile;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  wet  with 
the  Tears,  that  fall  for  her  Hettor. 

I  remember  (fays  Autiphaus )  itwvas  to 
you  that  I  was  oblig’d  for  the  firft  Ob- 
fervation  I  ever  met  with,  on  thefe 
Double  Pajfens.  I  have  fince  read  feveral 
things  (in  the  ASneid,  as  well  as  in  the 
Works  of  Homer )  with  a  pleafure  per- 
fefily  new,  on  account  of  tire  light  you 
then  gave  me  into  this  particular  :  And 
out  of  a  Thoufand  Places,  that  I  have 

obferv'd 
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obferv’d  it  in  fince,  I  know  none  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Slcbaemenides  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  which  you  mention’d  to  me  the  firll 
time  we  ever  talk’d  of  this  Subje£t. 

That  you  know  (reply’d  Philypfus)  to 
have  been  always  my  Favourite:  I  have 
read  it  over  in  Drydett  fo  frequently,  that 
I  believe  I  can  now  repeat  you  his  Tranfla- 
tion  of  it : 

— From  the  Woods  there  bolts,  before  our  fight. 
Somewhat  betwixt  a  Mortal  and  a  Spright  y 
So  thin,  fo  ghaftly  meager,  and  fo  wan, 

So  bare  of  Flefh,  he  fcarce  refembled  Man  : 

This  thing,  all  tatter’d,  feem’d  from  fart’implore 
Our  p:ous  Aid,  and  pointed  to  the  Shore. 

We  look  behind ;  then  view  his  fhaggy  Beard  ; 

His  cloaths  were  tagg’d  with  thorns,  and  filth  his 

[limbs  befmear’d: 

The  reft  in  mien, in  habit,  and  in  face, 

Appear’d  a  Greek-,  andfuch  indeed  he  was: 

He  caft  on  us  from  far  a  frightful  view. 

Whom  foon  for  Trojans  and  for  foes  he  knew  ; 
Stood  ft  ill,  and  paus’d ;  then,  all  at  once,  began 
To  ftretch  his  Limbs,  and  trembled  as  he  ran  j 
Soon  as  approach’d,  upon  his  knees  he  falls, 

And  thus  with  tears  and  fighs  for  pity  calls : 

“  Now  by  the  Pow’rs  above,  and  what  we  fhare 
“  From  Nature’s  common  gift,  this  vital  Air, 

(a)  O  Trojans ,  take  me  hence.— 

’Tis  but  too  evident  (continu’d  Phi¬ 
lypfus)  that  Mr.  Dry  den  falls  as  much 


(a)  Bryl.  Tranll.  JEa.  3,  788. 


fhorfc 
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fhort  of  (b)  Virgil  in  the  chief  turn  that 
relates  to  our  prelent  purpofe,  as  Virgil 
has  exceeded  that  (b)  Paflagein  the  Iliad , 
which  might  poffibly  have  given  him  the 
hint  for  drawing  this  admirable  Image. 

This  Diftradtion  of  Achamenides  be¬ 
tween  feveral  Paffions  at  once,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  dubioufnefs  and  Ihifdng 
of  thoughts,  which  is  illulfrated  in  Ho¬ 
mer  by  a  very  apt  and  expreflive  Simile; 
than  which  (fays' Mr.  Pope )  “There  (e) 
a  is  fcarce  any  thing,  in  the  whole  com- 
u  pals  of  Nature,  that  can  more  exadlly 
“  reprefent  the  State  of  an  irrefolute 
“  mind,  wavering  between  two  different 
a  Defigns  ;  fometimes  inclining  to  the 
<c  one,  fometimes  to  the  other,  and  then 
“  moving  to  that  Point  to  which  its  Re- 
“  folution  is  at  laft  determin’d.” 

As  when  old  Ocean’s  filenr  furface  fleeps, 

The  Waves  juft  heaving  on  the  purple  Deeps; 


(a)  M n.  3,  fpi. 

— — Sub’to  e  fylvis  made  confe&a  fuprema, 
Ignoti  nova  forma  viri,  miferandaque  cultu 
Troced.it,  fupplexque  manus  ad  lirora  tend  it  ■ 

— —  Ubi  Dardanios  habitus  &  Troia  vidit 
Arma  procul;  paullum  aff  edtu  conterritus  h&ft:, 
Continuitque  gradum :  mox  fefe  c.d  lit  or  a  prxccps 
Cum  fletuprecibufque  tnlit. . . 

( b )  1A'.  k  .  35-8. 

(r)  Note  on  It,  14,11-, 


While 
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While  yet  th’expedfedTetnpeft  hangs  on  high, 
Weighs  downfhe  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  sky. 
The  mafs  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey : 

Jove  fends  one  guft,  and  bids  them  roll  away. 

While  wav’ring  counfels  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Vylian  fage  j 
To  join  the  holt,  or  to  the  Gen'ral  hafte, 

(a)  Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  the  laft. 

There  is  fomething  of  this  Mixture  of 
Pat  Jions ,  (and  thole  too  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  in  this  Cafe,  I  mean  ofoppolite  Paf- 
Jions)  in  that  line  of  Milton ,  where  he 
fays  that  Death 

Grinn’d  horrible  a  ghaftly  finite — 

One  wou’d  almoft  be  perfuaded,  that 
Hcmer  is  the  laft  Refort  of  all  the  fineft 
Thoughts  in  Poetry  ;  for  this  likewile 
l'eems  to  have  been  copied  from  him,  the’ 
it  fails  very  much  (as  to  the  Point  in 
hand)  both  of  the  Original,  and  of  Mr. 

Pope’s  Tranfhtion  of  it. - Juno  makes 

a  very  mutinous  Speech  in  an  afiembly  of 
the  Deities :  The  Infe6tion  took,  as 
much  as  five  could  delire :  and  that  fuccels, 
provok’d  and  inflam’d  as  lhe  was,  forced 
her  to  be  fomewhat  pleafed,  in  fpite  of 
herfelf:  Upon  this  lhe  Ihews  a  fort  of 
(b)  uneafy  latisfacficn,  in  fuch  a  Smile, 


{a)  Iliad  14,  30, 
\b)  11.6,  103. 


as 
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as  Ovid  (a)  gives  to  his  Envy  in  the  Me- 

tamorphcfts. 

To  fee  the  gath’ring  grudge  in  ev’ry  breaft. 

Smiles  on  her  lips  a  fpleenful  joy  expreft  j 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  and  eye-brow  bent, 
(b)  Sat  ftedfaft  care,  and  low’ring  difcontent. 

There  are  many  things  in  Virgil’s 
fourth  JEneid  which  might  be  produc’d 
on  this  Occalion:  but  his  more  to  our 
prefent  Subject  to  coniider  that  part  of 
the  Odyjfey ,  from  which  feme  of  its  fmefl 
ftrokes  are  borrowed.  Calypfo ,  when  fhe 
acquaints  our  Hero  with  the  defgn  of 
his  departure  from  her  Ifland ;  upon  his 
doubting  her  fincerity,  fwears  very  fo - 
lemnly,  that  her  Refolutions  are  real  : 
the  next  moment,  Ihe  falls  into  a  Speech 
lull  of  Infinuations  and  Arguments  to 
detain  him  :  both  thefe  fpeeches  may 
rather  be  faid  to  be  enliven’d  and  im¬ 
prov'd,  than  to  be  well  tranjlated  by  Mr. 
Pope ;  this  only  wou’d  be  too  narrow  a 

Commendation  of  them :  - The  jftrft 

runs  thus : 

How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the  wife  ? 
But  hear, Oh  Earth,  and  hear,  ye  facred  Skies ! 


(a)  Rifusabeft}  nifi  quem  vifi  movere  Joio.es^ 
B  i.  77s- 

(. h )  Pole’s  Iliad,  B.  if. 


And 
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And  thou,  Oh  Styx  !  whole  formidable  floods 
Glide  thro’  the  Ihades,  and  bind  th’  attefting  Gods } 
No  form’d  defign,  no  meditated  end 
Lurks  in  the  counfel  of  thy  faithful  friend ; 

Kind  the  perfuafion,  and  finceremy  aim ; 

The  fame  my  pradfife,  were  my  fate  the  fame. 
Heav’n  has  not  curft  me  with  a  heart  of  fteel, 

{a)  But  giv’n  the  fenfe  to  pity,  and  to  feel. 

One  wou’d  think  now  that  the  God- 
defs  was  to  do  nothing  but  advife  about 
his  Voyage,  and  the  Conveniencies  for  it: 
but  her  Paffions  immediately  veer  about ; 
and  the  very  next  Page,  the  very  next 
time  lhe  fpeaks,  kis  all  in  a  ftrain  in- 
tirely  oppolite  to  what  lhe  has  been  fay¬ 
ing  in  this : 

Ulyfles  !  (with  afighflie  thus  began) 

O  fprang  from  Gods !  in  wifdom  more  than  Man ! 
Is  then  thy  h5me  the  paflion  of  thy  heart  ? 

Thus  wilt  thou  leave  me  ?  are  we  thus  to  part? 
Farewel !  and  ever  joyful  mayft  thou  be } 

Nor  break  the  tranfport  with  one  thought  of  me. 
But  ah,  TJlyJfes !  wert  thou  giv’n  to  know 
What  fate  yet  dooms  thee,  yet,  to  undergo, 

( b )  Thy  heart  might  fettle  in  this  fcene  of  eale,  &c. 

I  mull  not  forget  here,  that  one  of  the 
jfinefl:  of  the  modern  Italian  Poets  has  ex- 
prefs’d  this  Mixture  of  oppolite  Pallions, 


(a.)  B.  y,  14 6.  4,  191. 
(£)  B.  y,  i6f.  L  208. 


on 
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on  an  occalion  which  is  attended  with 
fuch  a  Circumftance  as  exceeds  any  of  the 
other:  The  particular  in  which  he  fhews 
it,  ihews  at  the  fame  time  the  Jwiftnefs  of 
the  intervening  Paffion ;  and  expreftes  the 
ftrongeft  of  any,  how  immediately  one 
flow  of  Spirits  fucceeds  upon  a  former 
and  quite  contrary  emotion.  Jrmida ,  de- 
ferted  by  her  Rinaldo-,  breathes  nothing 
but  fury  and  revenge  ;  five  purfues  him  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle;  forgetful  of  her 
former  paffion,  fire  aims  an  arrow  at.  his 
heart :  but  fee,  while  it  is  yet  in  its 
flight,  how  the  paffions  vary  on  her  face ! 
her  rage  and  fury  foften  into  tendernefs, 
and  apprehenfion  of  his  dagger!  in  an 
inftant  her  Love  is  too  ftrong  for  her 
Refentment :  in  an  inftant,  ffie  dfeads  left 
her  Deiign  ftiould  be  effefiual,  and  longs 
to  be  difappointed  in  her  aim  : 

(a)  Swift  flies  the  fhaft :  as  fwiftly  flies  her  pray’r. 
That  all  its  vehemence  be  fpent  in  air. 

How  finely  are  the  Paffions  blended  in 
this  piece?  The  Tranlition  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  fury  to  an  excefs  of  love,  is 
manag’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  wholly 
imperceptible  :  as  when  two  Colours  are 


(a)  Lo  Oral  vole ;  ma  conloftrale  un  void 
Subito  ufci,  che  vada  il  colpo  a  voto. 

Taffo’sGer.  Lib.  Cant.  zo.  St.  <5$. 
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loll  in  the  Shades  of  each  other,  the  Eye 
is  agreeably  deceived^  and  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  delicacy  of  their  Union, 
tho’  unable  to  difcover  where  one  com¬ 
mences,  or  the  other  ends. 

In  this  particular  there  is  not  any 
thing  that  can  equal  Poetry,  or  bear  to 
be  compared  with  it,  except  its  filler- 
art  of  Painting ;  that  might  copy  every 
inftance  I  have  mention’d  here :  And 
certainly  what  makes  fo  beautiful  a  Fi¬ 
gure  in  the  finell  Poets,  might  deferve 
the  imitation  of  the  belt  Painters.  Was 
not  the  Delon  and  Calypfo  of  Homer  worthy 
the  hand  of  a  Zeuxis  or  Apelles  ?  W ou’d 
not  the  Aruns  and  Ack&memdes  of  Virgil 
have  been  a  fine  defign  even  for  Corregio 
or  Raphael  to  have  work’d  upon?  If  our 
Shakefpear  can  give  us  the  ftruggle  of 
Paflions  in  the  Breaft  of  Coriolanus ,  Wall 
might  trace  the  fame,  and  fpeak  them  as 
well  with  his  Pencil:  And  if  Corneille  has 
ftrongly  exprefs’d  the  contrary  defires  of 
the  filler  of  the  Curiatii }  his  Countryman 
Lc  Brim  might  have  had  a  much  finer  Sub- 
je6l  in  the  various  Paffions  of  the  Sabines , 
rufhing  in  amidll  the  two  contending 
Armies,  to  prevent  thofe  fatal  Confequen- 
ces,  in  which  the  Victory  of  either  party 
mull  neceflarily  involve  them. 

But  what  I  have  often  thought  of  as 
one  of  the  finell  Subjects  of  this  kind, 

either 
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either  for  Poetry  or  Painting,  is  the  firft 
Brutus  on  the  Judicial-feat,  juft  before 
the  aft  of  giving  Sentence  on  his  own 
Sons,  for  their  treachery  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  What  a  noble  ftrife  was  there, 
between  natural  Affeftion,  and  the  Love 
of  one’s  Country  ?  between  Duty,  and 
Defire  ?  between  common  Humanity,  and 
the  Spirit  (perhaps  the  Pride)  of  a  Ro- 
man  ?  What  a  fine  Groupe  of  Figures 
wou’d  the  Suppliants  for  the  Criminals 
compofe  in  fuch  a  Piece?  On  one  fide  of 
the  Tribunal,  the  Wife  of  the  Judge  and 
Mother  of  the  Offenders,  and  all  the  Re¬ 
lations  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  be¬ 
tween  a  defire  of  moving  Pity,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  the  very  Crime  for  the 
Pardon  of  which  they  wou’d  intercede : 
The  People  of  Rome ,  on  the  other  fide, 
with  looks  full  of  mixt  Paffions;  fome 
ftruck  with  pity,  amidft  all  their  feverity; 
fome  almoft  condemning  and  yet  approv¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time,  the  rigid  juftice  of 
the  Father  j  while  others  commiferate 
the  Youth  of  the  Sons,  and  feem  incens’d 
at  the  Unnatural  Impartiality  of  the 
Judge. 

’Tis  a  Misfortune,  that  Virgil's  Hand 
was  with-held  from  launching  farther 
(a)  where  he  has  touch’d  upon  this  Sub- 


jeft  *. 


{a)  6.  8*i, 
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je& :  but  it  would  be  well  made  up  to  us, 
if  any  eminent  Perfon,  in  the  other  Art, 
wou’d  undertake  it :  It  might  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  finifht  Piece;  and  Painting 
in  this  particular  wou’d  have  the  advan- 
age  of  Poetry,  as  it  could  exprels  this 
Mixture  of  palfions  dire£Uy,  and  wou’d 
ftrike  the  mind  with  them  in  their  proper 
Union,  all  at  once  :  whereas,  when  taken 
from  the  Poetical  Pi&ure,  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  not  fo  eafy  ;  and  we  fcarce  ever 
conceive  it  fo  clofely  as  we  ought. 

Were  you  to  give  me  full  fcope,  I 
fliou’d  carry  the  refemblance  between 
thefe  Arts  much  farther  than  it  has  ever 
yet  been  carried :  There  is  perhaps  fcarce 
a  Figure  or  Manner  in  Poetry  which  I 
lhou’d  not  imagine  to  have  its  tally  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Painters  :  I  cou’d  find  it 
even  in  the  very  next  point,  which  comes 
in  my  way,  in  the  Emfhatical  Natural 
Defcriptions,  as  they  are  Piftures  which 
take  in  the  various  Circumftances  of  a 
place  or  aftion,  give  us  generally  feveral 
Groupes  of  finiiht  Figures  :  This,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  way  of  expreffing  Nature  in 
Poetry,  not  unlike  Sketches  and  firft 
Draughts  in  Painting:  and  as  the  lines  in 
Sketches  are  fewer,  but  more  animated ; 
this  muft  be  always  concife ,  and  very  cx- 
frcjjive. 


There 
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There  are  feveral  mafterly  flrokes  of 
the  Ernphatical  kind  in  the  Odyjjey:  Such 
is  that  Speech  of  Telemachus ,  where  he 
fays, 

Prepar’d  I  ftand.  He  was  but  born  to  try 
(a)  The  lot  of  Man :  To  fujfer ,  and  to  die. 

Such  is  Circe’s  whole  fpeech  (b)  which 
I  repeated  to  you  before,  on  account  of 
its  being  fo  pathetical.  Such,  in  an  high 
degree,  is  thefirft  rencounter  of  the  Hero 
with  that  Goddefs. 

Hence  to  thy  Fellows  (Dreadful  fhe  began) 

(c)  Go,  be  a  Beaft. — I  heard 3  and  yet  was  Man. 

This  Manner  is  neceflary  in  all  Senten -  ' 
thus  paflages,  and  moral  reflexions  ;  Tis 
often  ftrong  in  expreffing  the  paffions  :  and 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  the  Sublime.  Take 
an  inftance  of  each,  from  Mr.  Pope. 

(d)  — Pirates  and  conquerors,  of  harden’d  mind. 
The  foes  of  peace,  and  fcourges  of  Mankind, 

To  whom  offending  Men  are  made  a  prey. 

When  Jove  in  vengeance  gives  a  land  away  : 


(a)  B.  3,  1 19-  y-9‘>>9&' 
(o)  B.  10,  387,  to  391. 
C c)  B.  ; o,  382.x'.  321. 
(£)  B.  !+,  1 10.  £'.'88. 
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Ev’n  thefe,  when  of  their  ill-got  fpoils  poflTefs’d, 
Find  fure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breaft : 

Some  voice  of  God  clofe  whifp’ring  from  within, 
Wretch  !  this  is  Villainy,  and  this  is  Sin.” 

The  refle&ion  upon  feeing  Jlgamemnon 
in  Hades ,  is  of  this  kind. 

(a)  Now  all  At  rides  is  an  empty  fhade ! 

Juft  after  Jtrides  fpeaks  thus  paffion- 
ately  in  the  account  of  his  own  Death,  by 
the  treachery  of  JEgiJihus  : 

(b)  But  not  with  me  the  direful  Murder  ends : 
Thefe,  Thefe  expir’d  !  —  Their  crime  they  were 

[my  friends. 

In  the  Sublime ,  nothing  can  be  higher 
than  the  language  of  his  Gods,  Neptune 
and  Jupiter: 

(r)  Iffuch  thy  Will. — We  will  it,  Jove  replies. 

This  latter  is  that  fhort  full  way  of 
Expreflion,  fo  frequent  in  (d)  Virgil  and 

(c)  Homer ,  copied  perhaps  by  both  from 


(a)  B.  11,490.  V.  392. 

(b)  B.  1 1,  yi  £.  V.41  2. 

(r)  B.  13,  177./.  iy4- 

(d)  Naviget.  ^£0.4,  237. 

(e)  ’Atots/zts.  Oc i'.'t.  14 6r 


the 
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the  admired  Example  of  it  in  (a)  Mofes , 
and  grown  fince  into  an  ( b )  Axiom  among 
the  Cri ticks.  It  is  the  more  to  be  com¬ 
mended  in  Mr.  Pope ,  becaufe  the  turn  he 
gives  the  Line,  is  perfe&ly  his  own : 
Indeed  in  every  one  of  thefe  inftances,  as 
I  take  it,  the  Chief  of  their  ftrength  and 
emphalis  is  owing  to  the  Improvements 
in  the  Tranflation. 

Antiphaus  cou’d  fcarce  imagine,  that 
thefe  were  all  clear  improvements  upon 
Homer;  He  immediately  confultcd  the 
paflages  in  the  Original ;  and  was  fur- 
priz/d  to  find,  how  far  they  fell  lhort  of 
the  Tranllation;  efpecially  in  the  line$ 
that  anfvver  Circe  s  threat ,  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Agamemnon.  I  am  pleas’d  (fays 
he)  beyond  meafure,  in  confulting  thefe 
parts  of  the  Poem,  to  lee  how  much 
llrength  and  force  there  is  added  to 
them ;  have  you  not  oblerv’d  more  in- 
llanees  of  this  kind  ?  impart  them  to  me, 
good  Philypfus  :  ’Tis  no  matter  for  me¬ 
thod  or  regularity;  give  them  to  me  im¬ 
mediately.  —  Had  I  time  (anfwer’d  Phi- 
Jjpftis)  I  cuu’d  find  out  leveral  other 
places  which  have  all  their  proper  im¬ 
provements;  at  prefent,  I  lhall  refer  you 


(«'  The  great  Fiat. 

(b)  Udit  o  S'i'T'Trojv.C  Pitta  [AOVorvAKufiof.  Dem. 
Thai. 

to 
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to  the  beginning  of  Memlaus  his  fpeech 
to  Telemacbus\ in  the  Fourth  OdyJJeyy  Nip- 
tor’s  (a)  in  the  Third  ;  and  in  the  Tenth, 
the  fpeeches  between  UlyJJes  and  Circe. 

- 1  was  going  to  point  out  fome  paf- 

fages  in  the  (b)  Defcent  into  Hell:  but 
’tis  difficult  to  lingle  out  particular  beau¬ 
ties  from  that  book ;  the  whole  of 
it  is  fo  excellently  Tranflated,  and  (I 
believe  I  may  fay)  fo  generally  im¬ 
prov’d. 

The  mentioning  Circe  juft  now,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  ‘  pafiage  :  ’Tis 
where  Homer  defcribes  the  Metamor- 
phohs  of  the  companions  of  Ulyjfes.  They 
had  (fays  he)  the  Shape  and  the  Voice 
of  Bealls,  ( c )  but  their  Mind  remain’d 
firm  and  unalierd :  this  Mr.  Pope  im¬ 
proves  into  the  following  lines  : 

[d}  Sail  curft  with  fenfe,  their  mind  remains  alone, 
And  their  own  voice  affrights  them  when  they 

[groan. 

The  addition  here  is  very  Natural, 
md  full  of  Beauty  •  in  fuch  changes, 


(4)  V.  1  a,-,  y  .  103. 

\b)  Book  11. 

( c )  x.'.  24o.’AoTaf  yxg  r\v  cog  To  nrd&g  Tip. 

\d)  B.  10, 181. 


E 
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particularities  of  this  kind  ftrike  us  very 
much  :  Virgil  touches  them  on  a  like  Oc¬ 
casion  (a)  with  his  ufual  happinefs  •  and 

(b)  Ovid ,  who  has  Shewn  a  particular  ta¬ 
lent  for  fuch  fubje&s,  has  left  us  the 
very  fame  thought  with  this  of  Mr. 
Pope. 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Pope  appear’d  to 
me,  upon  my  firft  reading  his  TranSla- 
tion,  to  have  improv’d  much  upon  the 
Original  in  his  Poetical  Repetitions  of  the 
fame  word,  the  Figure  in  wrhich  he  is 
molt  frequent.  Thus  is  it  us’d  in  the 
following  lines: 

A  Scene,  where  if  a  God  fhou’d  caft  his  fight, 

(c )  A  God  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight. 

(d)  Never,  Never  wicked  man  was  wife. 

’Tis  yet  more  beautiful,  when  the  Re¬ 
petition  holds  farther  j  as  in  this  Paf- 
fage: 

( e )  Tranfported  with  the  fong,  the  lift’ning  train 
Again  with  loud  applaufe  demand  the  ftrain : 


(a)  ■"  -  ■■  -  Quamvis  collo  timuiflet  aratrum, 

E't  i aepe  in lsevi quxfiilet  cornua  fronte.  Eel. 6,  /I. 

(£)  . . -  Conata  queri,  mugitusediditore, 

Pertimuitque  fonos,  propria  que  exterrita  voce  eft. 

Met,  i,  638. 

(c)  B.  7,96-  73- 

\d)  E,2,  ?iO.  3 . 282. 

(e)  B.  B,  90.  £  .  92. 
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Again  Ulyfles  veil’d  his  penfive  head. 

Again  unmann’d,  a  fhow’r  of  Sorrow  ftied. 

This  fometimes  gives  an  additional  fo- 
lemnity,  and  rifes  ftronger  and  ftronger 
each  Linet 

Celeftial  as  thou  arc,  yet  ftand  deny’d : 

Or  fwear  that  oath,  by  which  the  Gods  are  ty’d. 
Swear ,  in  thy  foul  no  latent  frauds  remain, 

(a)  Swear ,  by  the  vow  which  never  can  be  vain 

This  is  fometimes  carried  yet  farther  i 
and  in  Virgil  particularly  there  is  a  fine 
Inftance  of  this  fort  of  Repetition  ( b )  be* 
ing  doubled. 

But  in  nothing  is  this  figure  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  than  in  the  (c)  Siren  s  Song:  That 
Piece  of  antient  Mufick  is  greatly  en¬ 
liven’d  in  the  Tranflation }  the  whole 
flows  on  in  a  peculiar  Harmony,  and  the 
Chorus  is  very  happily  added  in  the  Con- 
cluiion  of  it : 

Celeftial  mufic  warbles  from  their  tongue. 

And  thus  the  fweet  deluders  tune  the  long. 


(а)  B.  10,410.  k.  QgKov  afAtxrireu. 

(б)  Sxvu*  amor  docuit  natorum  {anguine  matnm 
Commacularemanus ;  Crudelis  tuquoque,  mater: 
Crudelis mater  magis,  an  puerimprobus ilie? 
Improbus  ille  puer  j  crudelis  tu  quoque  mater. 

( c )  B.  12,  120.  if.  184. 
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O oh  Pride  of  Greece !  UIyfles,y?^  ! 

O  ceafe  thy  courfe,  and  liften  to  our  lay ! 

Bieft  is  the  Man  ordain’d  our  voice  to  hear, 

The  fong  inftrudts  the  foul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approach !  thy  foul  fhall  into  raptures  rife  ! 
Approach  !  and  learn  new  wifdom  from  the  wife. 
Weknowwhate’er  the  Kings  of  mighty  name 
Atchiev’d  at  Won  in  the  field  of  fame ; 

Whate’er  beneath  the  fun’s  bright  journey  lies. 

O  fay ,  and  learn  new  wifdom  from  the  wife  / 

The  peculiar  juftice  and  propriety  of 
this,  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  God- 
defles  apply  to  Ulyjfes\  (a)  by  offering 
him  knowledge;  a  thing  the  moll  oppo¬ 
site  to  their. qwn  Complexion;  and  a  mo¬ 
tive,  the  m£ft  likely  to  obtain  upon  that 
Hero.  There  is  a  great  deal  ofTafte 
and  Judgment  fhewn  in  improving  fo 
finely  upon  this  Circumftance  ;  but  what 
runs  through  the  whole,  is  that  mulical 
enliven’d  turn  of  the  Verfes.  This  is 
the  happinefs,  which  of  all  things  I  ad¬ 
mire  in  Mr.  Pope :  either  in  profe,  or 
verfe,  he  has  the  fineft  flow  that  can  be 
imagin’d.  I  have  often  heard  a  very  good 
Critick  fay,  That  whenever  he  is  reading 
any  Profe  of  Mr.  Pope’j,  he  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  Jhould  never  have  wr-cte  any 
thing  elfe  :  and  whenever  he  reads  his  Ver- 


(/»J  See  Note  on  the  Place. 
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fes ,  he  is  angry  with  him ,  for  lojing  any 
time  from  them ,  for  Profe.  How  often  has 
the  fame  Gentleman  apply’d  to  this  wri¬ 
ter  thofe  Lines  in  Milton ,  in  which  he 
fpeaks  of  the  firft  Poet,  as  well  as  the  firft 
of  Men  ? 

—  f a)  Such  prompt  Eloquence 
Flows  from  his  lips :  In  Profe  or  tium’rous  Verfe 
More  tuneable,  than  needed  Lute  or  Harp 
To  add  more  fweetnefs.— - 

There  are  a  Multitude  of  other  palla- 
ges,  which  deferve  to  be  mention’d  on 
account  of  the  iine  Repetitions  in  them  : 
thefe  are  what  fell  into  my  thoughts  at 
prefent ;  and  you  have  them  in  the  fame 
Icatter’d  manner,  that  they  appear  there : 
But  one  method  of  Improvement  in  this 
Tranllation,  I  took  particular  notice  of^ 
and  in  that,  I  can  be  a  little  more  full 
and  diftin&. 

Mr.  Pope  has  a  very  great  happinefs  in 
Tranfplanting  Beauties.  He  often  guides 
his  Tranllation  of  Homer  by  fome  fine 
thought,  or  good  exprelfion  in  fome  ether 
eminent  writer  •  and  this  has  been  the 
occalion  of  feveral  improvements  in  that 
work. 


(a)  Paradife  loft,  B. 

E  3 
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Have  you  never  obferv’d  how  he  in¬ 
termixes  the  Elegance  of  Virgil ,  with  the 
Majefty  of  Homer  ?  There  are  two  (a) 
fpeeches  of  Circe,  which  have  much  of  the 
air  of  that  of  Proteus  in  the  fourth  Georgick , 
and  that  of  the  Sybil’s  in  the  iixth  PEneid, 
The  fpeech  of  (b)  Tire/ias  is  improv’d 
from  another  of  the  Sybil  •  fo  alfo  is  the 
Prophetical  fpeech  in  the  (c)  fecond 
Odyjfey. 

There  are  feveral  Imitations  (in  a 
fhorter  compafs)  of  natural  Images  intro¬ 
duc’d  into  Homer  from  the  fame  treafury  : 
Thus  the  following  Lines: 

(d)  Down-funk  the  heavy  beaft. 
fe)  Li<£(lrigonia’s  gates  arife  diftindt  ill  air. 

(f  )  —  The  fhoreslike  mifts  arife. 

(s)  And  all  above  is  Sky,  and  Ocean  all  around,  &c. 

Although  the  Tranflator  adds  thefe 
fine  flrokes  from  other  Hands,  they  are 
brought  in  fo  naturally,  that  they  feem 
to  fpring  out  of  Homed s  fentiment :  And 
if  an  Inftance  or  two  fhou’d  be  found 


(а)  B.  io,  385-. 

(б)  B.  1 1, 1 30.  Ain.  6,  87,  &c. 

(c)  V.  203. 

(d)  B.  14,  5-72. 

(e)  B.  1  o,  93.  ALn- 3,  206. 

(/)  B.  1 2,  201 . 

(g)  B.  12,474.  iEn.3,  193. 
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among  them  which  may  vary  a  little 
from  the  Original,  it  is  only  to  add  fome 
appolite  Thought,  that  is  not  only  finer, 
but  at  the  fame  time  perfe£fly  agreeable 
to  the  Subje£E  In  fuch  cafes  a  Tranfla- 
tor  may  demand  the  greater  liberty  of 
enlarging:  as  a  Flattering  Refemblance  is 
always  allowed  to  Painters.  1  like  that 
very  ingenious  Friend  of  your’s,  who  calls 
the  French  Tranflation  of  tfacitus ,  La  belle 
Infdelle :  That  piece,  you  know,  tho’ 
not  very  precife  and  conltant  to  its  Au¬ 
thor,  is  the  more  beautiful,  and  the  more 
engaging. 

However  ’tis  feldom  that  Mr.  Pope  va¬ 
ries  much  in  thefe  additional  Beauties ; 
his  Tranflation  is  generally  faithful,  even 
where  it  improves  upon  Homer:  And  he 
keeps  the  chief  mark  fleadily  in  his  Eye, 
tho’  at  the  fame  time  it  admits  the  fiae- 
glances  of  Light,  from  other  obje£fs. 
Thus  you  will  fcarce  ever  find  him  de¬ 
viating  from  his  Author  in  fuch  cafes  ; 
tho'  this  manner  of  improving  him  by 
imitation  from  others  is  vaftly  frequent ; 
and  often  fo  plain,  that  one  may  trace  it 
thro’  whole  fcenes  together:  In  particu¬ 
lar,  I  cou’d  almoft  imagine  that  Mr.  Pope 
read  over  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil ,  before  he 
fet  about  that  Part  of  the  Story,  which 
lies  between  UlyJJes  and  JLum&us :  and  I 
E  4  fancy 
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tancy  at  ieaft  that  I  can  trace  the  fame 
Paftorals  in  almoft  ever}'  rural  Scene  in 
this  Piece.  If  1  am  miftaken  in  this,  'tie 
the  (a),  refemblance  of  their  beauties, 
which  has  deceiv’d  me. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  Di  Elion  beauti¬ 
fied  by  fuch  Kefemblances,  or  the  Senti¬ 
ment  improv’d  from  other  hands.  From 
the  (b)  Sacred  Writings  frequently;  from 
parallel  places  in  (c)  Homer  himfelf :  From 
Virgil,  Horace ,  & c.  among  the  Ancients; 
and  from  ( d )  feveral  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Moderns.  In  his  Speeches,  we 
meet  with  improvements  from  the  Ex¬ 
amples  and  Rules  of  the  Orators  of  old; 
and  many  from  our  own  Dramatick 
pieces.  It  wou’d  not  be  difficult,  fcr  a 
Man  of  a  good  Tafte,  to  difcern  the  Air 


(d)  From  Virgil,  B.  14,76.  B.  y,  96.  SeealfoB.2, 
a 6.  JE n.  3,  62 7.  B.  2,  yy.  B.  3,  126.  B.  4,  509.  B.  6, 
120,  197.  B.  7,  309.  B.  9,  313,  $"24.  B.  10,  190,  226, 
^•69.  B.  1 1, 43  3, 434,  Sec. 

(t>)  Scripture,  B-  1,  483.  B.  3,  424,  471.  B.  4.  147, 
438.  B.  y.  288.  B.  6,  235-.  B.  10,  ^91.  B.  11,  239. 
B.  14,  1 09.  And  frequently  in  other  places. 

(ej  Iliad,  B.  11,  qiy.  IV.  C'.  41,  See. 

Ovid,  B.  4, 808.B.  10,  282.  B.  13,  193.  B.  14,  224. 
Seneca,  B,  y,  5*73 . 

Hora  e,  B  10,  yi 6,  yy6,  yy7-B.  14,  yi9. 

(d)  Dryden,  B.  y,  80.  B.  1 1 ,  y 3 1 ,  Sec. 

Milton,  B.  9,  66.  B.  10,  331.  B.  1 1,  72y,  See. 
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fometimes  of  Dryden ,  fometimes  of  ( a ) 
Shakefpear ,  and  at  others  of  Otway ,  among 
the  fpeeches  in  the  Odyfjey.  But  to  go  no 
farther,  if  you  pleale  only  to  compare 
fomeof  the  lhorter  pafiages  with  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  you  will  eafily  fee  howr  much  they 
are  improv'd  by  taking  in  thefe  Side¬ 
lights. 

Antiphons ,  upon  confulting  the  pafia¬ 
ges,  as  Philypfus  pointed  them  out  to 
him,  at  firft  did  not  think  they  deferv'd 
fo  much  Commendation;  but  when  he 
came  to  compare  the  original  Lines  from 
the  OdyjQey,  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Pope ,  he 
was  convinc'd  of  their  beauty:  It  de¬ 
lighted  him  to  fee,  what  Foundation  the 
Original  gave  for  fuch  a  turn,  and  yet 
how  new  that  turn  was  in  theTranflation; 
he  found  almoft  in  every  one  of  them 
fome  addition  for  the  better,  and  fcarce 
in  any  a  deviation  from  the  lenfe  of  Ho¬ 
mer  :  It  was  Flowers  lenfe,  but  the  Ex- 
preffion  of  it  was  improv’d.  I  thank 
you,  (fays  he  turning  to  Philypfus )  I 
thank  you  for  this  clearer  view  you 
have  given  me  of  the  beauties  of  this 
Tranflation  :  befide  thefe  laft,  how  many 
things  have  you  repeated  to  me  that  are 


(«)  Skakeftear,  B.  9,  410.  B.  10,  410,  £cc, 
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extremely  juft,  pure,  clofe,  and  empha- 
tical  ?  how  many  perfectly  true  and 
natural?  how  many  handfomely  beautified 
and  enlivened?  what  Pictures  of  Things? 
what  Defcriptions  of  ACtions?  and  what 
beautiful  Expreffions,  both  of  the  thought  s> 
and  of  th  tpajjions  of  the  foul?  In  a  w'ord, 
W'hat  improvements ,  in  fome  ftrokes,  upon 
the  greateft  Genius  of  the  W orld  ?  — — 
Yes,  added  Philypfus ,  upon  the  greateft 
Genius  of  the  World,  alfifted  by  the  na¬ 
tive  ufe  of  the  molt  Noble,  and  moft  Poe¬ 
tical  of  all  Languages.  Then,  wrere  we 
to  confider  the  inconveniences  on  the 
other  fide  •  the  general  difficulties  of 
Tranflation,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  in 
particular :  How  hard  is  it  for  a  Poet 
to  keep  up  his  fpiritand  flame  in  another’s 
Work  ?  and  how  natural  to  flag  in  re- 
prefenting  Thoughts  not  our  own  ?  To 
maintain  the  vigour  of  Language,  and  the 
poetic,  warmth  thorough  fo  long  a  work, 
and  to  exprefs  the  Soul  of  Homer ,  what  a 
Genius  does  it  require  ?  what  Spirit 
wou’d  not  fink  under  fo  large  an  under¬ 
taking  ?  Yet  does  Mr.  Pope  hitherto  fuf- 
tain  his  Character  in  a  handfome,  equal 
manner ;  and  we  may  fafely  promife  our- 
felv.es  the  fame  of  the  remaining  part  of 
this  work :  As  he  enter’d  upon  this  ftage 
with  the  greateft  expectations  of  all  Men, 
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I  doubt  not  but  he  will  leave  it  with  Uni- 
verfal  Applaufe. 

But  however  excellent  his  performance 
is  in  the  whole,  I  own  with  you  that  it 
has  its  faults,  the  common  marks  of  Hu¬ 
manity  :  Yes,  my  Antipbaus,  you  con¬ 
vinc’d  me  the  former  Evening,  that  it  is 
unavoidable  for  the  greatell  Genius  not 
to  fail  fometimes.  For  my  Part,  (fays 
Ant iph aus)  I  fhall  make  no  Apologies  for 
the  freedoms  with  which  I  then  us’d  this 
excellent  writer  :  Any  thing  of  that  kind 
might  look  odd  to  you  from  one,  whofe 
conftant  Sentiment  you  know  to  be  this, 
that  the  kindeft  way  of  commending  a 
writer,  is  to  find  fault  with  him  now  and 
then,  at  proper  intervals.  Does  not 
this  evince  an  Impartiality  in  your  view's, 
and  add  an  air  of  Sincerity  and  juftice 
to  thofe  Commendations,  which  you 
give  him  ?  Your  Criticks,  who  extol  a 
Man  Univerfally,  and  will  not  be  fatif- 
fied  wdth  any  thing  under  a  perfect  Cha¬ 
racter,  without  any  the  lealt  defe£t,  are 
a  kind  of  Romantick  Criticks \  they  are 
rather  making  an  Hero,  than  defcribing 
a  Man :  They  give  you  a  Pifiture  of 
fomething,  which  exifts  no-where  but  in 
their  own  Minds  :  and  a  complete  Poet, 
according  to  their  reprefentations  of  fuch, 
E  6  will 
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will  after  all  be  only  (what  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave  calls  it) 

A  faultlefs  Monfter,  which  the  world  ne’er  faw. 

Very  true,  fays  Philypfus ;  that  fort  of 
Criticks  fail  as  much  on  one  hand,  as  our 
more  Modern  Criticks  have  exceeded 
ufually  on  the  other :  Indeed  the  former 
err  on  the  good-natur’d  fide  ;  yet  both 
of  them  are  very  much  to  blame  :  For  as 
it  Ihews  a  mifchievous  fort  of  Frenzy  to 
ffart  errors,  where  there  are  really  none ; 
fo  an  Obftinacy  not  to  fee  Emits  where 
they  are  very  evident,  requires  either  a 
good  degree  of  Ignorance,  or-a  mod  in¬ 
veterate  Fondnefs. 

I  am  intirely  of  your  opinion,  fays 
Antiphaus  \  and  fince  I  find  you  ill  fuch 
a  temper  for  it,  I  cou’d  almoft  offer  to 
Ihew  you  fome  farther  remarks  on  that 
lide  of  the  Queftion.  — —  Have  you  any 
other  then  ?  (  fays  Philypfus. )  A  few, 
anfwered  Antiphaus \  but  I  beg  one 
Evening  more  on  this  Topick.  At  pre- 
fent  I  fhall  only  add  my  wilhes,  that 
we  may  conftantly  ufe  this  fair  method, 
in  reading  any  of  the  celebrated  Pieces, 
which  come  out  among  us  :  Let  us  keep 
up  the  true  balance,  and  not  fuffer  our- 
felves  to  be  prejudic’d,  either  by  too 

great 
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great  fondnefs,  or  too  violent  diflike. 
This  is  the  great  Rule  of  Ancient  Cri- 
ticifm  :  Always  to  keep  our  Hearts  open  to 
the  beauties  of  a  Poem  ;  and  never  to  put 
our  Eyes  againjl  the  deflts  of  it. 


A  N 


A  N 
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O  N 

Mr.  Pope’s  ODYSSEY. 
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LMOST  all  the  next  day 
Pbitypfus  was  taken  up  in 
reflecting  on  what  had  been 
faid  at  the  clofe  of  their  laft 
meeting :  he  began  to  be 
not  fo  uneafy  as  ulual,  in  thinking  that 
the  faults  or  a  favourite  Poet  were  to 
be  lookt  into  that  Evening ;  he  did  not 
value  Mr.  Pope  lefs  than  formerly,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there 

was 
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was  not  fo  much  of  feverity  in  this 
Method,  as  he  had  once  imagin’d.  “  No: 
(fays  he  to  himfelf)  Let  us  view  impar¬ 
tially,  that  we  may  rationally  admire  : 
Where  before  I  was  immediately  in  love 
with  his  Beauties,  and  fond  of  the  Work, 
I  now  feel  an  equal  Pleafure,  and  an 
equal  Efteem ;  but  it  is  in  a  different 
manner  :  I  now  feem  to  fee  the  caufes 
that  move  me  to  be  pleas’d  with  thofe 
fine  PalTages,  and  feel  a  more  juft  and 
manly  Satisfa&ion  in  them  :  ’Tis  true, 
the  Soul  is  not  hurried  away  with  that 
vehemence  of  delight,  as  formerly  ;  but 
the  agreeable  Senle  I  now  have  from 
them,  is  both  more  refin’d,  and  more 
lafting.  How  much  is  this  Rational  way 
of  admiring  to  be  preferred  to  the  com¬ 
mon,  vulgar,  paflionate  one?  This  is  as 
a  flalh  of  Lightning;  but  the  other  is  like 
the  Light  of  the  Day  :  ’Tis  a  ferene, 
diffus’d,  fteady  light,  which  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  difcovers  all  Objects  to  us,  is 
itfelf  the  molt  beautiful  of  any.” 

But  then  (continued  he)  how  blind 
was  I  to  the  defers  of  this  Poet  ?  Has 
not  Antipbaus  lhewn  me  feveral,  which 
before  I  had  no  fenfe  ofy  and  which-  now 
appear  evidently  to  be  fuch  ?  Indeed 
that  over-light  was  more  excufeable  in 
reading  the  Works  of  this  celebrated 

Writer, 
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Writer,  than  it  wou’d  have  been  in  any 
other  :  Reafon  may  well  lofe  fomething 
of  her  Liberty,  when  Ihe  is  taken  up 
with  an  Objeft  every  way  fo  agreeable, 
and  engaging  :  However,  for  the  future, 
I  refolve  to  keep  myfelf  obftinately  from 
being  over-pleas’ d  with  any  thing  ;  and 
to  read  his,  as  all  other  the  beft  Pieces, 
in  fpight  of  all  their  Beauty,  by  that 
Rule  which  Antiphaiis  has  laid  down. 

With  thefe  Thoughts  he  open'd  the 
Tranflation  which  lay  on  his  desk*  and 
was  very  bufy  in  considering  it,  when 
Company  came  in,  and  interrupted  him 
for  that  Night.  The  next  Day  he  em¬ 
ploy'd  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  * 
This  fort  of  view  was  new  to  him,  and 
of  courfe  the  more  agreeable :  Sometimes 
he  met  with  a  line  or  two,  that  difgufted 
him  a  little  ^  but  much  more  frequently 
was  he  ftruck  with  the  Beauties  of  the 
Poem;  and  thofe  he  enjoy’d  with  a  full 
Delight,  as  he  found  that  Delight  to  be 
rational  and  juft.  This  fearch  drew  him 
on  ftrangely;  he  did  not  know  how  to 
leave  oft':  And  tho’  Antiphaiis  ftay’d  for 
the  Evening  before  he  wou’d  difturb  him, 
he  found  him  ftill  clofely  employ’d  at  it: 
a  My  Philypfus ,  (fays  he)  I’m  glad  to 
fee  you  engag’d  thus  in  the  OdyJJey : 
What  new  light  fhall  we  have  into  the 

excellen- 
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excellencies  of  this  writer  ?  Have  not  you 
been  colle&ing  other  Beauties  out  of  the 
Tranflation  ? —  I  have  met  w  ith  feveral 
other,  reply’d  Phihpfus:  So  many  indeed, 
that  it  woffd  be  almoft  endlefs  to  collect 
them.  But  to  tell  you  the  Truth,  my 
bufinefs  was  quite  contrary  to  w  hat  you 
imagine  :  I  was  upon  a  more  difficult 
task ;  I  was  endeavouring  to  try  what 
Faults  I  cou’d  difcover  in  it.  That  is 
by  much  the  more  difficult,  fays  Anti- 
phaus  :  The  few  Faults  of  that  Piece 
are  fcarce  difcernible  among  fuch  a  fupe- 
rior  number  of  Beauties:  How  feldom 
do  we  perceive  the  difagreeableneis  of 
a  fingle  feature,  in  a  Face  that  is  very 
taking  in  the  whole  ?  Well,  but  have 
you  been  able  to  overcome  this  Diffi¬ 
culty  ?  Can  you  difcover  any  thing  far¬ 
ther  of  this  kind  in  the  Odyjfcy  ?  Very 
little,  anfwer’d  Phihp  us  :  T here  is  but 
one  point  vet,  which  has  afforded  me  any 
number  of  Inftances  j  and  that  is  a  Fault 
diredtly  oppofite  to  what  you  particularly 
iniifted  on  in  our  firft  Converfation  on  this 
Subject. 

It  was  then,  you  know,  thut  we  con- 
fider’d  feveral  Points  in  which  Mr.  Pope 
appears  to  Elevate  and  Flourifh  too 
much :  Have  you  never  oblerv’d,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  are  a  few-  Low- 

nejfes 
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nejjes  in  his  Writings  ;  and  that  hefome- 
times  finks  into  a  Di&ion,  which  bor¬ 
ders  upon  the  Mean  and  Vulgar  ?  I  have, 
reply’d  Antipbaus ,  in  fome  few  lines  : 
but  if  you  have  made  any  remarks  of  that 
kind,  I  beg  rather  to  fee  thofe  of  your 
obfervation. 

The  two  Friends  were  always  ready 
to  comply  with  the  defires  ofeach  other : 
Philypjus ,  as  ufual,  without  prefacing  or 
debating  the  matter,  immediately  fhew’d 
him  the  following  Lines: 

( a )  A  Gallant  leader,  and — *  man  1  lov’d. 

( b )  The  old  man  early  rofe,  walk’d  forth,  and  fat 
Onpolifh’dftone  before  his  palace  gate. 

(r)  Or  has  Hell’s  Queen  an  empty  image  fent. 

That  wretched  I  might  eVn  my  joys  lament  ? 

( d)  Struck  at  the  word  my  very  heart  was  dead. 

( e )  Euryclea ,  who,  great  Ops ,  thy  lineage  {har’d. 
And  watch’d  all  Night,  all  Day :  a  faithful  guard. 

{f)  They  led  me  to  agood  Man,  anda  wife. 

(g)  And  fure  he  will,  for  wifdom  never  lyes. 

(«)  B.  10,  2/9.  vJ .  22  f. 

(*)  B*  3*  fa3-V-  4°r- 

(c)  B.  1 1,  2y8.  A'.  212. 

\d)  B.  10,  5-88.  jc'.49<S, 

(0  B.  2,  393.0'.  34y. 

(/)  B.  14,392  £'.379. 

(g)  B.  3,  zy.y  .  2Q. 


In 
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In  the  note  upon  this  line  (fays  Pbilyp- 
fus)  we  have  a  couplet  repeated  from  the 
Iliad,  which,  I  fear,  is  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

(a)  Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  foul  detefts  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell. 

I  mult  confefs,  fays  Antipbaus ,  that  the 
Lines  you  have  repeated,  carry  a  mean 
air  with  them*  but  pofiibly  what  looks 
like  a  fault,  may  really  be  a  beauty  in 
fome  of  them. 

Some  lubje6bs  require  a  fimplicity  of 
ftile :  Belide  Mr.  Pope  is  to  follow  Homer } 
and  Ihou’d  Homer  ufe  an  humble  ftiie  in 
thefe  places,  even  to  appearance  impro¬ 
perly,  yet  one  Ihou’d  be  apt  to  look  upon 
it,  as  a  fufficient  j  unification  of  his  tranfi- 
lator. 

For  my  part  (reply’d  Philypfus )  I  have 
always  thought,  that  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  humble  and  a  mean 
ftile;  but  (not  to  urge  any  thing  of  that 
kind)  in  the  greater  part  of  the  inftances 
juft  repeated,  I  am  certain,  there  is  not  a 
fufficient  lik.enefs  between  the  manner  of 
the  Original  and  the  Tranllation. 

I  fhall  only  except  the  two  laft,  which 
are  indeed  plain  and  proverbial  in  the 


(a)  Iliad  9,412.1'.  313. 


Greek. 
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Greek.  There  is  a  fimplicity,  as  Mr. 
Pope  tells  us  in  his  notes,  a  noble  limpli- 
city,  in  the  diction ;  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  equally  kept  up  in  the 
Englijh  :  butthofe  1  fhall  not  inlift  upon. 

As  for  the  relt,  that  mean  clofe  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  Lines,  is  in  Homer  an  (a ) 
handfome  fentiment,  deliver’d  in  a  found¬ 
ing  verfe  :  and  the  meaneft  Expreffion 
in  the  fecond,  (b)  is  poetical  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal.  The  fame  will  hold,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  other  Lines. 

Indeed  where  Homer  leads  the  way, 
the  cafe  is  very  different:  I  cannot  lay 
how  far  it  might  be  juftifiable,  to  blame 
a  Tranflator  for  following  his  Author : 
and  it  was  for  that  very  reafon,  that  I 
fhou’d  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
delightful  Hijlory  of  the  Coat  and  Cloak , 
which  is  given  us  in  one  of  the  longeff; 
fpeeches  in  the  Fourteenth  Odyffey. 

But  we  have  feveral  inftances  of  addi¬ 
tional  LozweJJes  :  I  obferv’d  particularly 
that  they  were  pretty  frequent,  when  the 
Scene  is  in  Ithaca:  Thus: 

His  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay, 

(c)  And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away. 

(«)———  Tlon'i]m  ofX,ctd& dvJ'i’Zv, 

'Of  )J.o:  iTch>C0V  t]V ,  K.iJ\VOTet\of  Ti.  x! .  22. y. 

( b )  — — —  Nirwj.  y  .  4oy. 

(c)  B.  1 4,  yo7.  §'.417. 

Again; 
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Again; 

But  if,  to  honour  loft, ’tis  ftill  decreed  [bleed. 

(a)  For  you  my  bowl  fhall  flow,  my  flocks  fhall 

Again  ; 

(b)  Is  this,  returns  the  Prince,  for  mirth  a  time  ? 
When  lawlefs  gluttons  riot,  mirth’s  a  crime,  <&c. 

The  meannefs  here  (interpos’d  Anti- 
pbaus)  is  occafion’d  by  a  juft  delign;that 
of  writing  in  a  ftile  agreeable  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  fubjeft  :  In  feveral  other 
places,  it  has  a  lels  excufeable  rife;  I 
mean,  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  Rhyme. 
The  Poet’s  being  in  hafte  to  get  this 
drudgery  off  his  Hands,  fometimes  draws 
him  into  the  ufe  of  Expreffiona  which 
are  flat  and  contemptible.  Thus,  I  believe, 
we  may  account  for  the  Lownefles  in  thefe 
Couplets : 

While  with  my  Angle  fh ip,  adventurous  I 

(c)  Go  forth,  the  manners  of  yon  men  to  try. 

Mean  while  the  Gods  the  dome  of  Vulcan  throngs 

(d)  Apollo  comes,  and  Neptune  comes  along. 


{a)  B.  i,  480.  et.  378. 

(b)  B.  2,  347-  /3'.  310. 

( c )  B.  9,  202.  t.  174. 

(d)  B.  8,  322. 
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■  '  "  ■  When  great  Alcides  rofe, 

( a )  And  Euritus ,  who  bad  the  Gods  be  foes. 

You  need  only  read  over  one  fingle 
paflage,  to  guefs  how  frequently  the  fenfe 
may  be  leflen’d  and  broke  by  this  means ; 
and  how  often  we  are  put  off  with  low, 
wretched  words,  merely  for  want  of  a 
more  generous  Rhyme. 

You  remember  the  Speech  of  ZJIyffes , 
when  fhip-wreck’d  in  his  voyage  from 
Calypfo’ s  Ifland }  ’tis  transferr’d,  you  know, 
by  Virgil  into  his  ftormj  and  both  are 
very  ftrong,  and  animated.  This  is  the 
paffage  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  you 
from  the  Tranflation  before  us. 

( a )  Happy  !  thrice  happy  !  who  in  battle  flain 
Preft  in  Atr  ides'  caufe  the  Trojan  plain  : 

Oh  !  had  I  dy’d  before  that  well-fought  wall , 

Had  fome  diftinguifh’d  day  renown’d  my  fall ; 
(Such  as  was  that  when  fhow’rs  of  jav’lins  fled 
From  conqu’ring  Troy  around  Achilles  dead) 

All  Greece  had  paid  my  folemn  fun’rals  then, 

And  fpread  my  glory  with  the  Tons  of  men. 

A  fhameful  fate  now  hides  my  haplefs  head, 
Un-wept,  un-noted,  and  for  ever  dead. 

A  mighty  wave  rufh’d  o’er  him  as  he  fpoke. 

The  raft  it  cover’d,  and  the  maftit  broke; 

/ . 

(a)  B.  8,  276.  0,  22f. 

Oi  pttdh-tt.vd.TOKnvififys'Kov  or  it?  t  o%uv. 

(b)  Od.  f,  393.  t.  30 6. 

Swept 
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Swept  from  the  deck,  and  from  the  rudder  torn. 
Far  on  the  fwielling  Purge  the  chief  was  borne : 
While  by  the  howling  tempelr  rent  in  twain , 

Flew  fail  and  fail-yards  ratling  o’er  the  main. 

Long  prefs’d  he  heav’d  beneath  the  weighty  wave, 
Clogg’d  by  the  cumbrous  veil  Caiypfo  gave; 

At  length  emerging,  from  his  noftrils  wide , 

And  gufhing  mouth,  effus’d  the  briny  tide,  &c. 

The  meannefs  of  this  paflage,  in  com- 
parifon  either  of  the  original  Greek ,  or  of 
Virgil’s  imitation  of  it,  appears  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  a  poverty  of 
Rhyme.  It  has  given  a  low  turn  to  the 
whole  palTage;  and  that  lownefs  is  Rill 
moft  evident  in  the  terminating  of  the 
Lines. 

There  are  a  Thoufand  other  things 
(refumed  Philypfus )  which  contribute  to 
the  meannefs  of  lfile  ^  even  a  defire  to 
avoid  it,  will  occafion  it:  Tis  not  un¬ 
commonly  feen  that  the  ftraining  to  elevate 
a  point,  will  make  it  really  the  more 
mean  and  ridiculous :  as  nothing  fhews 
the  littlenefs  of  a  dwarf,  more  than  ftrut- 
ting. 

One  wou’d  be  apt  to  fufpeft  this  to 
be  the  cafe  in  the  following  verfes  : 

(a)  There  figs  Sky-dy’d  a  purple  hue  difclofe— 


(a)  B.  1 1,  727.  a'.  y88. 


There 
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There  dangling  pears  exalted  fcents  unfold, 

And  yellow  apples  ripen  into  gold. 

And  in  thefe  other  : 

(a)  Lur'd  with  the  vapour  of  the  fragrant  feaft. 

In  ruflr’d  the  fuitors  with  voracious  hajle. 

Sometimes  one  fingle  word  will  leffen 
the  fentiment,  and  break  in  Upon  the 
dignity  of  verfe*  Thus,  where  the  Greek 
calls  Memnon ,  The  glorious  Son  of  Aurora,. 
we  find  it  in  the  Tranflation  only  ( b ) 
Swarthy  Memnon.  This,  by  finking  be¬ 
low  the  Original :  it  may  be  as  faulty  to 
flick  too  clofe  to  it.  (c)  Hog-herd  and 
Cow-keeper  (fays  one  of  the  Notes)  are  not 
to  be  ufed  in.  our  Poetry ,  tho ’  there  are  no 
finer  words ,  than  thefe  which  anfwer  them , 
in  the  Greek  language  :  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  I  fhou’d  think  that  the  ufe  of  the 
word  ( d )  Sty ,  which  occurs  fo  often  in 
the  Tenth  Book,  might  be  varied;  and 
perhaps  fome  few  other  expreflions  of  the 
fame  nature. 


(a)  B.  1,190.  cl.  144. 

Ef  A  riAd-oi'  (Lvnrnpif 

(b)  B.4,  25 -6.  Haj  «fl\  188. 

(c)  B.  14.  Note  1 . 
id)  B.  10,277,  338>4 J9>  See, 

F 
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In  general,  what  do  you  think  (a)  oi 
Scudding  before  the  gales  to  Pylos  ?  ot  a  (b) 
fore  Soul  ?  and  of  if)  Sacrificing  throngs  ? 
Are  not  thefe  Expreffions  too  low  for 
verfe  ?  And  is  it  not  too  low  and  ruftic.k 
even  for  profe,  to  talk  of  the  ( d )  fwelling 
loins  of  a  Goddefs ,  or  of  a  Nymph’ s  (e) 
pacing  along  the  Sand  ? 

Your  Inftances,  reply’d  Antiphaus , 
fufficiently  fhew,  that  (belide  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  Rhyme)  Mr.  Pope  doesfome- 
times,  without  that  wrong  Biafs,  deviate 
into  a  meannefs  of  Expreffion:  They 
are  dire&ly  contrary  to  his  ufual  Spirit. 
There  is  a  cafe  (fays  Philypfus )  juft  come 
into  my  Head,  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgot }  W'e  may  fee  by  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  much  this  Gentleman  can 
improve  upon  expreffions  in  the  Original, 
beyond  the  other  tranflators  of  Homer. 
That  venerable  old  Poet  ufes  a  phrafe 
which,  tho’  I  do  not  believe  it  to  have 
been  mean  in  his  times,  does  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  found  fo  in  the  prefent:  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  Perfon  intirely  loft  in  melan- 


(<i)B.  3,  hi.  y 180. 
(b)  B.  3,  25-2. 

.(c)  B.  3,  17.  y.  12. 
(d)  B.  f,  296. 

(f)  Ibid.  192. 
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choly,  he  fays,  that  he  was  continually 
(a)  eating  up  his  own  Mind  :  So  great  a 
Man  as  Cicero  has  endeavour’d  to  give 
this  in  (b)  Latin ;  but  with  that  ufual 
unhappinefs,  which  attended  him  in  his 
Poetry.  In  another  part  of  Homer,  we 
have  the  fame  manner  of  Expreffion  ; 
and  it  is  as  meanly  tranflated  by  feveral 
Hands.  The  Palfage  is  a  part  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  Speech  to  Juno,  in  which,  to  fet 
cut  the  violence  of  her  hatred  to  Priam 
and  his  family,  the  God  fays,  that  Jhe 
woii  d  (c)  eat  them ,  or  f  wallow  them  up 
quick,  jffius  Labeo ,  a  wretched,  tho’  a 
Court  writer,  tranflated  feveral  Books  of 
the  Iliad  into  Latin  and  if  we  may  guefs 
at  the  reft,  by  the  only  Verfe  left  us  of 
that  Work  (which,  as  it  happens,  an- 
fwers  this  very  Line)  we  have  no  great 
Reafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  it :  This  an 
old  Scholiaft  has  preferv’d,  for  a  tafte  of 
the  Performance; 


Crudum  manduces  Priamum,  Priamiqu zpifmnos. 

Labeo ,  as  Mr.  Pope  obferves  in  his  Note 
upon  the  ( d )  place,  is  equall’d  by  Ogilby  : 


(a.)  nOy  d-vy.ovx.a.TiJ'ai'.  11.  202. 

\b)  Ipfefuumcor  edens.  Tufc.  lib.  3. 

(r)  fl[j.ov  (Zi£f>di$otf  ndauov,  Tl&idy.oib  Tt  TctiJ'a.f. 

(d)  II.  B.  4,  ?6. 

F  2 
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Both  King  and  People  thou  wou'dft  eat  alive: 

As  is  OgiTcy  by  Hobbes  j 
And  eat  up  Priam ,  and  his  People  all. 

Such  a  general  meannefs  in  giving  us 
this  Expreffion  of  the  Greek  Poet,  mult 
make  us  look  upon  Mr.  Pope  with  the 
greater  regard,  if  he  can  keep  it  from 
linking  in  Efiglijb  :  This  he  has  not  only- 
done,  but  gives  it  to  us  in  an  handfcme 
poetical  turn : 

Let  Priam  bleed :  if  yet  thou  thirft  for  more, 

:  a)  Bleed  ali  his  fons,  and  Won  float  with  gore  1 

This  expreffes  the  full  fentiment ;  and 
that,  with  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  ma- 
jefty  in  it :  ’Tis  now  Language  not  unfit 
to  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter. 

Jbitiphaus  was  extremely  pleas’d  to  fee 
fo  great  a  change  in  Philypjns  \  and  that 
(fudden  as  it  was)  it  had  not  affected 
him  in  the  ufual  manner.  As  Men  ge¬ 
nerally  run  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other’  he  was  afraid,  that  the  making 
him  fenfible  of  the  Faults  of  the  Trans¬ 


lator, 


(a)  II  B.  4,  J-5. 
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lator,  might  give  him  fome  diltafte  to  his 
beauties:  but  as  he  found  he  was  fallen 
into  the  Indifferent  juft  manner  of  Read¬ 
ing,  he  thought  he  might  now  iafely  go 
on  with  him  farther  in  the  lame  way. 
u  The  defe£t  (fays  he)  which  you  have 
prov’d  in  fome  particulars  on  the  Tranfla- 
tor  is  fufficiently  recompenc’d  by  hisFlame 
and  Spirit,  and  the  general  beauty  of  his 
diftion  :  ’Tis  from  this  Quarter  that  I 
am  ftill  the  moft  apprehenlive  of  Faults 
in  the  Work  before  us.  Surely,  ftiys 
Philypfus ,  you  have  nothing  more  to 
produce  on  that  head!  Yes,  (reply’d  An - 
tiphaus )  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  add  to 
what  we  obferv’d  upon  it  the  other 
Night.  There  are  a  fort  of  Verfes,  very 
frequent  in  our  modern  writers,  which 
run  very  fmoothly  off  the  Tongue  ;  the 
ftrearn  is  eafy,  but  there  is  neither  depth 
nor  clearnels  in  it :  The  truth  of  it  is, 
they  are  undifturb’d  with  Meaning-  and 
their  calmnefs  is  as  the  calmnefs  of  the 
Night ,  which  is  dark  withal.  If  I  might 
have  leave,  I  fhould  call  fuch  verfes  as 
thefe,  Un-ideal  Verfes  ;  and  I  fear  there 
are  fome  few  of  them  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Odyjfcy. 

Pray  obferve  what  an  unthinking  har¬ 
mony  there  is  in  this  couplet,  which 
comes  firft  into  my  Head; 

F  3 
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(a)  Soft  he  reclines  along  the  murm’ring  Seas, 
Inhaling  frcfhnefs  from  the  fanning  breeze. 

And  what  a  Panegyrick  in  this  ? 

— ■  Ev’ry  Eye 

{i)  Gaz’d,  as  before,  fome  brother  of  the  sky. 

I  will  read  yon  but  a  few  more  : 

(r)  The  Royal  Palace  to  the  Queen  convey. 

And 

(d)  — —  Plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  fcene  of  fate. 

( e )  Of  deathful  arts  expert,  his  Lord  employs 
The  min ifters  of  blood  in  dark  furprife. 

But  among  all  of  them,  upon  compare- 
ing  the  Original  and  the  Tranflation, 
this  feems  to  be  the  non-pariel  : 

(f)  Then  warp  my  voyage  on  the  Southern  gales. 
O’er  the  warm  JLybian  wave  to  fpread  my  fails. 


(a)  B.6,  284 .  236. 

\b)  B.  8,  j8. ’E Qmff&vlo  ’tS'cv'la,  6'.  17. 
(c)  B.  2,  378.  (3'.  336. 

( y )  b.  13,442.  /.  387. 

(e)  B.4,  708. 

(f)  B.  4,  104.  8y.  Kcd  A i€vw. 
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Mr.  Pope  has  had  a  Critique  on  fome 
Lines  of  his  Iliad ,  which  is  chiefly  taken 
up  in  difcovering,  or  making  Falfe  En- 
glijh  of  them :  If  this  can  neither  darken 
the  Line,  nor  aifect  the  Senfe  conlider- 
ably,  it  feems  to  me  not  to  be  of  any  con¬ 
cern  in  Comparifon  of  the  former  JincJJcs. 
The  ancient  Criticks  were  much  kinder 
on  this  head  :  and  ’tis  hence  that  we  owe 
many  of  our  Figures  in  Rhetoric £,  to  Pec¬ 
cadillo’s  againft  Grammar.  I  am  the  moft 
unfit  in  the  World  to  determine  in  this 
Cafe,  becaufe  I  have  always  found  myfelf 
as  much  averfe  to  the  Grammatical  fort 
ofCriticifm,  as  I  am  fond  of  the  Poetical : 
but  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  there  are  not 
many  faults  of  this  kind  ju  illy  chargeable 
on  the  OdyJJcy.  Of  the  few  which  I  have 
by  chance  obferv’d,  the  chief  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  clofe  of  his  verfes :  Thus 
it  occurs,  if  I  remember  right,  twice  or 
thrice  in  that  fhort  paffage,  which  I  re¬ 
peated  to  you  the  other  Evening,  on  the 
Transformation  of  UlyJJes .  This  Rhyme, 
Pbilypfus ,  is  a  terrible  Thing  :  it  has 

fpoil’d  more  Lines - Good  Antipkaus, 

(cry’d  Pbilypfus  haftily)  be  not  fo  invete¬ 
rate  againft  Rhyme  :  does  not  it  foften 
and  beautify  verfe  ?  and  turn  poetry  into 
a  fort  of  muiick  to  a  good  Ear  ?  — I  am 
not  univerfally  an  Enemy  to  Rhyme, 

F  4  yots 
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you  know,  (return’d  Antiphaus.)  It  does 
very  well  in  Odes  and  Sonnets  to  Armida  : 
But  for  any  thing  very  folid  or  pathetick, 
furely  ’tis  an  Ornament  too  contemptible, 
as  well  as  too  much  abus’d.  One  of  the 
firffc  Pieces  in  Latin  Rhyme  I  know  of, 
that  famous  Stanza  of  Adrian ,  does  well 
enough  ;  ’twas  fpoke  out  of  pure  Gaiety, 
and  good  Humour :  but  to  introduce  it 
gravely  into  poetry,  as  it  was  the  efteCfc 
of  a  miferable  deprav’d  tafte,  fo  will  the 
productions  of  thofe  Ages  fliew  how  hap¬ 
pily  it  fucceeded.  The  Runick  Lays  (an¬ 
swer’d  Rhilypfus)  I  do  not  pretend  to  ad¬ 
mire  :  but  furely  you  will  allow  it  to  have 
fucceeded  better  in  our  Language,  than 
it  did  in  the  hands  of  that  monkifh  Clan 
of  Poets.  ’Tis  true  (fays  Antiphaus  fmile- 
ing)  we  have  not  improv’d  it  yet  into 
middle  Rhymes ,  and  fome  other  of  their 
excellencies.  Perhaps  it  wou’d  have  been 
happy  too  for  our  Poetry,  if  we  had  con¬ 
fin’d  this  Mujick ,  as  you  call  it,  to  its 
proper  fubje&s.  How  wretchedly  does 
it  found  in  fome  of  our  Tragedies?  In 
fuch,  all  the  ACtors  to  me  feem  rather 
to  be  playing  at  Crambo  with  one  another, 
than  endeavouring  in  the  leaft  to  affect 
the  Audience.  With  all  the  violence 
that  Mr.  Dryden  wrote  in  this  caufe,  you 
fee  he  was  forc’d  to  recant  at  laff: :  The 

only 
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only  true  reafon  of  his  perilling  in  it  at 
all  is,  I  believe,  very  obvious,  tho’  the 
laft  he  wou’d  have  given  us :  It  was  then 
the  Humour  of  the  Age;  Mr.  Drydeti, 
every  one  knows,  was  but  too  often  ob¬ 
liged  to  write  for  Money ;  and  then  his 
bufinefs  was  to  pleafe  his  Cuftomers. 

And  now  I  have  mention’d  Mr.  Dryden, 
it  may  be  worth  the  inquiry,  to  conider 
a  little  more  particularly,  what  that 
writer  has  faid  on  this  fubjefl ;  as-  he  muft 
be  allow’d,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  niceft  Judges  of  Harmony,  one 
of  the  greateft  Mailers  of  Verification, 
and  one  of  the  bell  Poetical  Criticks  irr 
general,  that  our  Nation  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  reading  what  he  has  given  us  in 
different  places  on  this  head,  ’tis  eafy 
to  fee,  that  he  very  much  o'bferves  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  Rhyme ,  in  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  the  word,  by  which  he  always 
intends  the  true  Harmony  of  Verle; 
and  Rhyme,  in  the  loweji  fenfe,  or  that 
gingle  and  playing  with  founds,  in  which 
the  Moderns  have  exceeded  all  the  other. 
Ages  of  the  World;  and  which  indeedj 
fince  the  laft  revival  of  Letters,  has  bid' 
fair  for  the  Universal  Monarchy  in  Poetry. 

Tho’  Dryden  underftood  Rhyme  in  the 
firft  fenfe,  as  well  as  moft  Writers,  and 

F  5  _  ge- 
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generally  ftoop'd  to  the  ufe  of  it  in  the 
other  :  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  always  faw  through  the  Defects 
and  Inconveniencies,  not  to  fay  the  Bar¬ 
barity  and  Child ilhnefs  of  it.  Indeed 
one  might  be  juftified  in  faying  even 
this ;  for  JDryden  himfelf  follows  VoJftus 
in  calling  it  exprefly,  (a)  A  childijh  fort 
ef  verfe j  and  fays,  that  fome  Rhyming 
Hexameter j,  which  may  be  difcovered  in 
Homer ,  were  probably  the  remains  of  a 
Barbarous  Age  :  u  Virgil  (adds  that  wri- 
<c  ter)  had  them  in  fuch  abhorrence,  that 
££  he  would  rather  make  a  falfe  Syntax , 

4£  than  what  we  call  a  Rhyme. - The 

4£  nicer  Ears  in  Augujlus’s  Court  cou’d 
££  not  pardon  him  for  a  Line,  in  which 
4£  he  had  only  dropt  fomething  like  it : 
4£  fo  that  the  principal  Ornament  of  Mo- 
4£  dern  Poetry,  was  accounted  deformity 
u  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks 

After  obferving  that  the  Greek  tongue 
falls  naturally  into  lambicks ,  and  the  La¬ 
tin  into  Heroick  verfe,  he  calls  all  our 
little  arts  of  Rhyming,  Barbarities  :  And 
adds,  that  ££  As  Age  brings  Men  back 
4£  into  the  ftate  and  infirmities  of  Child - 
££  hood-,  upon  the  fall  of  their  Empire,  the 
££  Romans  doted  into  Rhyme.” 


(a)  Preface  to  Virgil’s  Paftorals,  p.  95-. 
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What  you  have  now  read  to  me  (inter- 
terpos’d  Philypfus )  fhews  fufficiently,  that 
Mr.  Dryden  cou’d  give  up  an  old  Friend, 
and  abufe  him  heartily  behind  his  back: 
That  writer  cou’d  ipeak  the  feverelt 
things  of  Rhyme,  when  he  was  got  into 
a  vein  of  Prole-writing  :  But  the  prefent 
ill  treatment  he  gives  to  it,  may  perhaps 
be  on  fome  particular  Occafion ;  and  in, 
fome  Cafes,  I  cannot  deny  that  Rhyme 
may  be  a  very  improper  Ornament. 

_  No, (returned  Antiphaus)  he  is  here  fpeak-- 
ing  of  Rhyme  in  general  :  If  you  wou’d 
know  his  fentiments  of  Rhyme,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  prefent  purpofe,, 
and  its  ufe  in  tranflating  an  Heroick  Poem  \ 
as  it  happens,  there  is  a  remarkable 
pallage  wrote  by  him  on  this  very  oc- 
calion :  it  was  in  his  more  advanc’d 
Judgment  ;  and  particularly,  as  he  him- 
lelf  informs  us,  when  he  was  in  his  great 
Clima&erick.  He  is  fpeaking  of  Han¬ 
nibal  Caro’s  Tranllation  of  the  JEneid  : 
“  The  performance,  (a)  fays  he,  is  very 

mean,  tho’  that  Poet  took  the  advantage 
“  of  writing  in  Blank-verfe,  and  freed 
“  himfelf  from  the  lhackles  of  Modem 


(rt)  Dedication  to  his  JEneid,  p.417, 
F  <5 


“  Rhyme. 
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u  Rhyme.  I  will  not  make  a  digrefiion 
“  here,  (proceeds  that  writer)  tho’  I  am 
a  flrangeiy  tempted  to  it :  but  will  only 
<  fay,  that  he  who  can  write  well  in 
“  Rhyme,,  may  write  better  in  Blank- 
“  verfe.  Rhyme  is  certainly  aconftraint 
a  even  to  the  bejl  Poets,  and  thofe  who 

make  it  with  mojl  eafe  : - What  it 

a  adds  to  fwcetnefs ,  it  takes  away  from 
U  Me  j  and  he  who  lofes  the  leajl  by  it, 
“  may  be  call’d  a  Gainer.  It  often  makes 
u  us  fwerve  from  an  Author’s  meaning  : 

as  if  a  mark  be  fet  up  for  an  Archer 
u  at  a  great  diftance,  let  him  aim  as  ex- 
<c  a£tly  as  he  can,  the  lead:  Wind  will 
u  take  his  Arrow,  and  divert  it  from  the 
«  White.” 

Thus  far  Mr.  Drydett.  And  his  opi¬ 
nion  weighs  the  more  with  me  in  this 
cafe  ;  becaufe,  if  any  thing,  we  might 
expe£t  that  he  Ihou’d  be  prejudic’d  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Rhyme  j  but  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  you  fee,  prevailed  over  all  other 
coniiderations  :  He  goes  fo  far  as  to  con¬ 
demn  his  own  manner  of  Writing,  rather 
than  fuffer  fuch  a  corruption  to  pals  with¬ 
out  a  fevere  Cenfure ;  and  to  that  end, 
very  generoully  gives  up  his  Praftice  to 
his  Judgment. 

Indeed  I  know  of  but  one  Argument 
(and  that  the  mereft  Circle  in  the  World) 

°  ,  to 
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to  fupport  the  prefent  pra&ice  of  writing 
in  rhyme;  we  muft  ufc  it,  becaufe  ’tis- 
ali  the  fafbion.  We  who  were  never  fo 
far  infected,  can  laugh  heartily  at  fome 
of  the  French  for  rhyming  throughout 
their  Comedies  ;  yet  Rhyme  in  Tragedy 
was  very  becoming  among  us,  in  an 
Age  not  the  leaft  knowing  and  polite. 
Difufe  has  made  us  fee  the  flatneis  and 
inconvenience  of  that  Ornament ;  and 
nothing  reads  more  iniipid,  than  the  beft 
Pieces  left  us  in  that  way.  Tell  me, 
Philypfus ,  why  do  we  fo  much  diflike 
thole  Beauties  of  their  kind  in  our  Age? 

I  believe,  fays  Philypfus ,  ’tis  as  you 
cbferve.  Now  the  tafte  is  alter’d,  and: 
the  fafhion  worn  off ;  we  can  look  back, 
and  perceive  with  eafe  the  prejudice  of 
that  beauty,  where  the  end  is  to  Itir 
up  the  Soul  by  true  reprefentations  of 
Nature  :  To  raife  (a)  Terror  or  Compaf - 
fton ,  is  thebufmefs  of  the  tragi ck  Poet ;  and 
to  endeavour  to  raife  either  with  Rhyme, 
and  all  its  Harmony,  feems  to  me  more 


(a)  La  Tragedie  roulat  far  deux  paflions:  Sea  voir 
la  terreur,  qui  doivent  donner  les  fuites  funeftes  da 
vice;  8c  la  companion,  qu’  infpire  la  vertu  perfecutea 
8c  D.niente.  Archiev.  de  Cam  bray,  Sur  l'  Eloquence, 
Dull.  1 . 


proper 
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proper  for  an  Italian  Opera,  than  an  En¬ 
glish  Tragedy. 

Very  true,  fays  Antiphaus ;  and  do 
you  not  judge  it  as  ablurd,  where  any 
other  Pailions  are  to  be  mov'd,  as  well  as 
Terror  and  Companion  ?— Undoubtedly, 

reply’d  Pblypfus. - And  is  it  not  the 

bulinefs  of  the  Epick,  to  awake  the 
Soul  ?  to  raife  in  it  an  efteem  for  Virtue, 
and  an  hatred  to  Vice  ?  In  a  word,  to 
move  the  Paffions,  particularly  thofe  very 
Paffions  you  have  mention'd  ?  Why 
then  is  Rhyme,  which  you  difallow  in 
Tragedy,  to  be  thought  ufeful  and  com¬ 
mendable  in  the  Epick?  —  As  for  move- 
ing  the  Paffions,  (fays  Pbilypfus}  Rhyme, 
I  allow  you,  is  of  no  ufe  in  either ;  but 
it  is  a  fine  Ornament,  which  may  be 
mere  proper  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other  :  In  Dramatick  Pieces  the  Perfons 
ffiould  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  extempore  • 
but  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  conceiv'd 
in  an  Epick  Poem.  —  I  beg  your  Pardon, 
(fays  Antipbaus)  tho'  not  fo  ftrongly, 
yet  this  is  often  fuppos’d  in  an  Epick,  as 
well  as  in  Tragedy  :  Do  you  think 
that  Homer  is  telling  you  a  ftory,  or 
Ulyffes,  when  we  are  got  into  Phaacia  ? 
In  the  2d  JEneid,  have  you  not  feveral 
intermediate  Ideas,  which  agree  not  with 
a  Reader,  but  a  Spectator  ? — Yes,  Sir,  in 
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all  active  Poems,  as  well  as  Tragedy, 
the  Author  is  to  difappear,  as  much 
as  poflible  :  the  greateft  Art  of  them  is 
to  deceive  us  into  an  imagination,  that 
we  hear  the  very  perfons  fpeaking,  and 
fee  them  a&ing  before  us.  In  ipjis  Omnia 
funt  cculis.  Every  Poem  the  nearer  it 
comes  to  this,  the  more  perfeft  it  is. 
Coniider  too,  how  much  of  any  good 
Epick  piece  is  purely  Dramatick:  ’tis 
fcarce  to  be  imagin’d,  for  Inltance,  how 
fmall  a  number  of  Lines  in  the  AEncid 
are  properly  Virgil’s  :  they  almoft  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  Perfons  engag’d  in  the  Poem  • 
and  where  the  Lines  are  {poke,  we  fee 
the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Perfons,  and  receive  the  words 
from  their  Mouth. 

Much  of  what  you  urge  is  true  (an- 
fwer’d  Philypfus)  ;  but  yet  you  muft  al¬ 
low,  that  Rhyme  founds  unnatural  in 
Tragedy,  and  agreeable  in  pieces  of  the 
other  kind.  That  is,  as  we  were  juft 
faying,  (reply’d  Antiphaus)  becaufe  in 
thefe  ’tis  at  prefent  all  the  Mode  :  let 
the  falhion  alter,  and  this  beauty  will 
look  as  falfe  in  one,  as  it  has  already  in 
the  other.  This  Tafte,  which  hadTeen 
too  much  eftabliih’d  by  the  Revivers  of 
Poetry  in  Provence  and  Tufcany ,  led  away 
the  firft  Poet  of  our  Nation,  who  at¬ 
tempted 
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tempted  any  thing  toward  an  Epick;  and 
probably  we  fhou’d  to  this  Day  have 
thought  it  the  only  proper  for  our  Lan¬ 
guage,  had  it  not  happily  been  difdain’d 
by  the  great  Genius  of  Milton ,  who  chofe 
rather  to  follow  the  true  old  Roman  man¬ 
ner..  It  was  Milton  who  flung  off  our 
Fetters ;  and  we  may  venture  to  fay  in 
the  prophetical  manner  of  a  very  good 
Writer  now  living,  that  (a)  He  fhall  for 
ever  he  honour  d  as  our  deliverer  from  that 
bondage.  What  a  pity  it  is  he  did  not 
fuffer  us  Hill  to  continue  in  it,  fince  we 
are  fo  fond  of  our  Chains !  How  happy 
wou’d  it  have  been  to  have  given  up 
the  Nervoufnefs  andMajefly  of  his  Poem, 
for  Prior  s  Eafe,  or  the  Sweetnefs  of 
Waller  !  I  know  not  what  the  world 
may  fay  to  it;  but,  for  my  part,  when 
I  read  in  the  Bilhop  of  S arums  Hiftory, 
That  Paradife  Loft/j  a  noble  Piece ,  ( b )  tho* 
the  Author  affeffed  to  write  it  in  blank 
verfe:  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
Gentleman  in  the  monkifh  Ages  of  Poe¬ 
try,  who  fiid  of  Virgil’s  iEneid,  that  it 
was  really  a  very  good  Poem ,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  (c)  Sweets  of  Rhyme ,  to 


(a)  Mr.  Watts’ s  Horoe  Lyr.  Pref.  p.  5  i . 

(1 b)  Bifliop  Burnet’s  Hid.  of  his  own  Times,  p.  163. 
(f)  See  the  Spectator,  Vol.  I.  Numb.  60. 
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make  it  the  mofi  perfeffi  Work  in  its 
kind. 

Well,  (fays  Philypfus)  I  own,  there  is 
the  greater  majefty  in  blank  verfe^  but 
you  will  own  too,  that  the  other  is  the 
more  beautiful.  Yes,  (reply’d  Antiphaus) 
but  for  that  very  real'on  is  Blank-verfe 
undoubtedly  the  more  proper  for  the 
Epick ;  as  that  is  the  moft  majeftick  kind 
of  Poetry  imaginable.  And  even  as  to 
the  Sound,  thofe  mufical  returns  (  if 
allow'd  to  be  true  Beauties)  are  more 
than  balanc’d  by  the  Dead  Manner  in¬ 
troduc’d  with  them  into  Poetry ;  what 
I  mean,  is  that  perpetual  likenefs  in  the 
cadence  and  turn  of  the  Periods:  How 
frequently  do  they  fall  in  feveral  repeated 
Couplets,  without  any  variety,  or  relief 
to  the  Ear?  You  will  fometimes  meet 
with  a  Rhyme-Poem,  all  the  Lines  of 
which  run  oft'  intirely  with  the  fame 
paufes ;  the  ftream  always  equal,  and  fo 
level  that  you  can  fcarce  perceive  it  to 
move :  What  do  you  think  of  each  Cou¬ 
plet,  chiming  on  in  the  fame  flops  and 
meafure,  with  the  moft  tedious  unifor¬ 
mity  of  found  imaginable? - That  is 

the  fault  of  the  Poet,  not  of  the  ufe  of 
Rhyme,  fays  Philypfus :  I  could  name 
feveral  of  our  Poets  who  drop  that  Uni¬ 
formity.  To  go  no  farther,  the  Poem 

we 
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we  were  dipping  in  t’other  day,  with  Mr. 
Oldifworth’ s  name  to  it,  has  a  good  deal 
of  variety  in  its  periods.  I  own  it,  fays 
Amipbausy  in  that  and  feveral  other  pie¬ 
ces.  You  muft  have  heard  me  commend 
the  Translator  of  Vidas  Pceticks ,  for 
this,  among  his  feveral  other  Excellen¬ 
cies.  Eut  after  all,  let  our  Poets  manage 
the  cadence  and  ilrufture  in  Rhyme- 
verle  never  fo  artfully,  it  will  fall  vaftly 
fhort  of  Blank  in  thefe  particulars:  In¬ 
deed  Rhyme  is  a  natural  Enemy  to  them; 
it  breaks  and  diiturbs  both  the  fracture 
and  the  cadence.  The  very  found  of 
any  periods  the  beft  contriv’d,  will  con¬ 
vince  one  of  this:  when  a  perfon  of  a 
good  Ear  is  reading  them,  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  endeavours  to  drop  the 
Rhyme,  and  lofe  the  gingle  of  it,  as 
much  as  poffible :  and  when  the  found 
of  it  is  not  Sufficiently  kept  under,  you 
will  find,  that  it  Spoils  the  continuance, 
and  occasions  too  great  a  break  in  the 
period. 

You  may  fee  bv  what  I  have  been  fay¬ 
ing,  that  this  charge  is  not  defign’d 
again  ft  Jingle  Coiipltts ;  the  corruption  in 
this  refpeft  evidently  ceafes,  where  there 
are  no  periods  to  be  varied.  To  deter¬ 
mine  precifely  where  it  will  grow  preju¬ 
dicial,  wou’d  be  difficult,  and  is  not  very 

material : 
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naterial  :  Tho’  I  know  not  but  what  it 
night  be  uneafy  to  a  very  nice  Ear,  to 
lave  only  four  Lines  together  with  re¬ 
gular  Rhyme  :  and  poflibiy  on  this  very 
account,  the  Stanza  but  of  two  Couplets 
lias  generally  unequal  Rhymes,  (the  Se- 
:ond  Line  anfwering  the  Fourth)  and 
that  of  Three  varies  in  the  laft  Couplet. 
However  forc’d  or  delicate  this  obferva- 
:ion  may  be  thought,  one  thing  I  cou’d 
dlert  with  lome  degree  of  Confidence  :  I 
dare  fay,  any  one  of  a  good  Ear,  who 
reads  only  ten  Lines. of  the  belt  Rhyme- 
Verfification,  and  an  equal  Number  of 
Milton's  true  harmonious  Verfes,  upon 
this  view',  will  find  a  nobler  found,  and 
that  variety  (which  is  neceflary  to  the 
beauty  of  Periods,  and  to  the  pleafure 
of  a  Reader)  much  ftronger,  and  much 
fuller  in  the  latter. 

What  has  been  faid  of  Couplets ,  may- 
in  a  great  Meafure  be  faid  of  Odes ,  which 
conlift  of  proper  Stanzas  :  As  thele  come 
next  to  Couplets  for  fhortuefs,  they  have 
fcaroe  room,  lingly,  for  the  tedious  Uni¬ 
formity  we  have  been  complaining  of: 
and  unlefs  the  Ode  be  long,  they  do 
not  produce  it  by  their  Number.  There 
may  be  a  variety  too  of  lingular  ufe  in 
this  fort  ol  Poetry,  where  a  perfon  can 
run  thefe  Stanza's  artfully  into  one  ano¬ 
ther  ; 
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ther  ;  if  the  interweaving  of  them  be  not 
fo  frequent  and  equal,  as  to  bring  in 
that  very  Satiety  we  wou’d  avoid.  Thus 
qualified,  Rhyme  is,  at  lead,  very  toler¬ 
able  in  Odes  :  And  even  in  Pindaric  Its,  the 
moft  extenlive  and  lofty  of  any,  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  it  is  not  pr effing  :  There  is 
fo  great  a  Liberty  (I  mean,  in  our  com¬ 
mon  Pindaricks )  of  varying  the  Numbers^ 
and  of  fixing  or  deferring  the  Rhyme 
at  pleafure.  But  above  all,  in  Angle 
Couplets,  Rhyme  is  moft  allowable;  and 
in  them  indeed,  I  fhould  think,  it  de¬ 
fer  ves  the  preference  to  Blank-verfe:  it 
may  pleafe  the  Ear  more,  and  cannot  do 
that  mifchief,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  avoided  in  all  large  Pieces,  and  all 
competitions  of  a  nobler  fort.  In  this 
refpe£V,  it  is  with  Poetry,  as  it  is  in 
Building;  a  Pile  ( a )  compos’d  of  Stones, 
cut  juft  alike,  all  equal  and  uniform,  and 
difpofed  alike,  without  any  thing  either 
great  or  beautiful  in  the  whole,  will  yield 
to  one  of  a  good  deiign,  form’d  of  ma¬ 
terials  various  and  unequal,  and  perhaps 
ruder,  or  lefs  exactly  poliih’d  :  At  the 
fame  time,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is 
made  taken  lingly,  will  evidently  exceed 


(a)  See  Dr.  Trapp's  Preface  to  his  JEneid,  p. 
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the  others.  Thus  we  find,  in  a  walk  of 
Trees,  that  the  two  Oppofites,  when  cut 
to  anfwer  each  other,  look  better,  than 
if  they  were  in  difagreeing  Figures  j  but 
a  Wood,  or  a  Garden  full  of  Trees,  all 
in  one  Figure,  wou’d  be  rather  difpleaF 
ing  to  the  Eye  than  otherwife :  In  the 
two  fimilar  Figures,  we  Ihould  have  a 
pleafing  Uniformity ;  but  in  this  large 
repeated  view  of  the  fame  thing,  we 
lhou’d  lofe  that  Variety ,  which  a  late 
very  ingenious  Writer  has  Ihewn  to  be 
infeparable  Irom  the  Idea  of  Beauty  •  and 
which  the  mind  feems  to  require  the 
more,  as  the  number  of  Objects  is  in¬ 
creas’d. 

It  is  a  known  Rule  in  verfification, 
that  the  Second  Rhyme  ought  not  to  re- 
femble  the  found  of  thofe  in  a  preceding 
Couplet.  When  it  is  carried  to  the  far- 
theft,  it  will  not  bear  beyond  the  Third 
Line ;  and  even  that  is  run  generally  in¬ 
to  an  Alexandrine,  that  in  ibme  degree 
the  turn  of  the  Period  and  the  Numbers 
may  be  varied.  Now  why  fliou’d  it  not 
be  as  difagreeable  to  have  a  perpetual 
uniformity  of  Periods,  as  a  continued 
likenefs  of  Rhyme?  The  latter  no  Man 
in  the  World  will  allow  to  be  proper  ; 
nay,  it  cou’d  not  be  borne  with,  only  for 
three  Couplets  together. 


But, 
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But,  fuppoting  Rhyme  a  real  beauty  in 
Poems  of  an  higher  kind,  which  I  am 
perfuaded  it  is  not  ;  (to  fpeak  nothing 
of  its  uniform  returns,  and  the  havock 
which  it  makes  in  the  Periods,  nor  even 
of  the  droerjion  it  gives  the  thoughts  of 
the  Reader,  and  its  general  diflervice  to 
pieces  thatfhould  be  folid  and  pathetick: 
to  omit  all  this)  the  fingle  realon  which 
introduc’d  this  queftion  is,  as  I  take  it, 
fufficient  to  determine  it.  If  Rhyme  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  miflead  a  Writer , 
often  to  cramp,  and  fometimes  to  fpoil 
h-is  lentiments ;  its  benefits,  as  being 
only  benefits  of  Sound,  will  be  far  from 
balancing  thofe  inconveniencies  of  fo 
much  fuperior  a  nature.  This  at  leall 
is  the  Cafe  with  Rhyme :  it  gives  either 
an  impertinent  plealure,  or  an  unnecef- 
fary  trouble  to  a  writer  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  diftrabts  his  attention, 
it  increafes  his  difficulties :  in  a  word, 
his  a  falfe  bent  put  upon  the  thoughts 
of  the  Poet ;  and,  in  the  bell,  proves 
frequently  a  counter-biafs  too  ftrong  for 
their  good  Senfe. 

I  own,  it  is  with  arrange  readinefs 
that  people  fall  generally  into  this  talle ; 
it  has  almoft  univerfal  confent  on  its  fide 
and  the  few  Allertors  of  the  Liberty  of 
Verfe  meet  with  little  Praife,  or  even 

Ccun- 
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Countenance,  from  the  World.  How- 
many  Perfons  would  fly  into  unreafon- 
able  Heats  upon  hearing  half  that  I  have 
faid  to  you  ?  I  fhould  beg  the  favour  of 
any  fuch  Perfon,  who  wou’d  pleafe  to 
be  difobliged  in  it,  to  ask  himfelf  what 
argument  there  is  for  this  pra&ife,  which 
has  fo  generally  obtained  in  the  modern 
World?  If  he  can  find  none,  ’tis  eafy  to 
bring  the  matter  more  home,  and  to  ask 
farther,  whether  he  thinks  Rhyme  wou’d 
be  proper  in  the  Odyffey  and  JEneid  ?  and 
then  I  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  what  Reafons 
can  be  aligned,  why  it  fhould  be  improper 
in  a  Latin  or  Greek ,  and  not  fo  in  an  Englijh 
Epick ? — Yes,  Philypfus ,  I  am  perfuaded  it 
is  nothing  but  ufe,  which  makes  it  fupport- 
able  at  prefent ;  and  whenever  the  world 
recovers  itfelf  from  this  agreeable  Stupor , 
it  will  then  appear  as  .ridiculous  to  the 
Reader,  as  it  has  been  inconvenient  to 
the  Poet.  This  I  really  imagine,  that  in 
future,  and  perhaps  far  diftant  Ages,  the 
Criticks,  when  they  look  back  on  any 
of  the  beft  Poems  of  this  fort,  (which 
may  be  deliver’d  down  to  them  from 
their  Anceftors)  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  give 
any  account  of  their  Manner  of  Writing. 
When  they  read  Mr.  Pope’s  Iliad  ox  Odyf- 
fcy,  they  will  often  applaud  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  often  admire 

the 
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the  happinefs  of  his  di£lion,  as  far  as 
the  prefent  Language  ihall  be  preferv’d 
to  them.  They  will  honour  his  remains ; 
and  when  they  look  towards  his  Afhes 
with  veneration,  u  There  (will  they  fay) 
££  lies  the  Great  Man,  w  ho  in  ancient 

Days  is  faid  to  have  fhewn  the  no- 
t£  bleft  Genius  for  Poetry  in  the  World  : 
t£  what  beauties  do  we  dilcover  in  him, 
<£  thro*  all  this  ruft  of  time,  and  fo  much 
‘£  obfolete  language  ?  He  is  every  way 
<£  to  be  commended  as  far  as  any  of  our 
££  ancient  Poets  are;  only  he  fell  into 
cc  the  common  fault  of  thofe  Ages,  and 
<£  always  Ihews  that  trifling  labour  of 
<£  making  the  laft  fyllable  of  every  alter- 
a  nate  line,  found  like  the  clofe  of  the 
<£  foregoing  :  Bating  this  infignificant 
££  tafte  of  thofe  times,  how  much  is  he  to 
££  be  praifed,  and  how  much  to  be  ad- 
££  mired  ?  ” 

Might  it  not  have  been  much  better,  and 
much  more  for  their  honour,  for  Mr. 
Dry  den  in  his  time,  or  Mr.  Pope  in  ours, 
to  have  broke  thorough  this  tedious  Sla¬ 
very;  and  to  have  freed  the  World  from 

a  tafte  fo  irrational  and  barbarous  ? - 

I  own  it  to  you,  I  have  fomething  of  an 
Impatience  in  me  to  fee  this  great  Re¬ 
formation  in  Poetry  fet  on  foot:  I  wifh 
it  cou’d  be  brought  about  in  our  Time  ; 

and 
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and  if  not,  almcft  envy  thofe,  who  in 
future  Ages  fhall  be  fo  happy,  as  to  fee 
Men  awake  from  this  Lethargy  of  Verfe: 
when  all  the  Poets  fhall  confpire  to  re- 
ftore  ftrength  to  their  Sentiments,  and 
nerves  and  variety  to  their  Numbers  : 
when  the  Writers  fhall  throw  afide  all 
thofe  idle  Arts  and  Tricks,  which  we 
now  play  with  Sounds  •  and  true  Har¬ 
mony  fhall  flourifh,  without  incroaching 
upon  true  Senfe. 

(a)  O  might  T  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day. 

And  ling  loud  Paeans  thro’  the  crowded  way. 
When  in  triumphant  ftate  the  BritifJj  Mufe, 

True  to  herfelf,  fhall  barbarous  aid  refufe  j 
And  in  th e  Roman  Majefty  appear. 

Which  none  know  better,  and  none  come  fo  near ! 

>  Pbilypfus  began  to  be  moved  by  what 
his  friend  had  urg’d  on  this  head  :  I  con¬ 
fer  (fays  he)  you  are  a  powerful  adver- 
fary  to  Rhyme ;  but  you  mult  allow  one 
fome  time  to  get  a  thorough  diflike  of  a 
thing,  which  has  once  been  fo  agreeable. 
There  are  fome  allowances  too  to  be 
made  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  I  believe,  no 
man  is  lefs  embarafs’d  by  the  ufe  of 


(a)  Conclufion  of  the  Earl  of  Rofcommon's  Eflay  on 
Tranflated  Verfe. 
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Rhyme  than  Mr.  Pope\  and  his  com¬ 
mand  in  Writing  will  take  off  much  of 
your  obje&ion  at  prefent :  tho’  I  own 
your  realoning  againlt  this  Fafhion  in 
general,  to  be  very  ftrong  and  forcible. 
However,  this  Writer  has  a  peculiar 
happinefs  in  it,  and  his  Language  flows 
with  the  greatefl  eafe  in  the  World. 
The  whole  work  feems  to  be  uniform  in 
this  refpe£l :  and  I  believe  you  can  fcarce 
inftance  a  verfe  in  it,  which  does  not  run 
off  fmooth  and  handfomely.  ’Tis  true, 
(fays  Antiphaus )  there  are  very  few  in  it 
that  are  harfh,  or  any  way  faulty,  either 
in  Sound  or  Compolition :  two  or  three 
which  I  remember  of  that  kind,  are  fcarce 
worth  repeating.— Yes,  (interrupted  PJbi- 
typfus)  if  you  have  obferv’d  any  fuch,  let 
us  have  them.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  ?  fays  Antiphaus  : 

^  a)  And  to  the  deaf  W oods  wailing  breathes  her  woes. 

Or  ofthefe; 

(b)  Rich  Tapeftry,  ftiffwith  in- woven  gold. 

(c)  By  what  ftrange  fraud  Egyfthus  wrought,  relate* 
(By  force  he  cou’d  not)  fuch  an  hero’s  fate. 


(a)  B.d,  138. 

( b )  B.  4,  406. 

(c)  B.  3,311. 
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No  bird  of  air,  no  dove  of  fwifceft  wing 
Shuns  the  dire  rocks:  in  vain  fhe  cuts  the  skies, 

(, a )  The  dire  rocks  meet,  and  crufh  her  as  fhe  flies. 

(b)  I  climb  a  cliff— 

To  learn  if  ought  of  mortal  works  appear, 

Or  chearful  voice  of  mortal  the  ear. 

{ c )  Deem  not  unjuftly  by  my  doom  oppreft,  &e. 

Thefe  Lines  are  fomewhat  faulty  in 
the  found,  or  pofition  of  the  words  ;  but 
I  only  mention  them;  it  wou’d  be  fri¬ 
volous  to  make  particular  remarks  on 
them :  Y ou  may  fee,  Philypfus ,  that  my 
flock  is  quite  out  when  I  fink  fo  low": 
my  task  this  Evening  was  difficult 
enough  to  me  ;  and  indeed  ’tis  not  eafy 
for  any  one  to  find  many  faults  in  a  Piece 
which  comes  from  fuch  excellent  hands. 
Have  you  nothing  farther  to  obferve  on 
it  ?  (fays  Philypfus)  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  fpeak  formerly  of  fome  Contradic¬ 
tions. - That  particular  I  had  forgot, 

fays  Antiphaus ;  there  are  indeed  fome 
feeming  Contrarieties  in  this  work  ;  thefe 
are  of  two  forts;  one,  in  which  the 
Tranflator  is  contrary  to  his  Original: (*) 


G  2 


(*)  B.  iz,  78. 
(4)  B.  10, 1 72. 
(c)  B.  1.  86. 
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and  the  other,  when  the  Tranflation 
feems  to  have  fome  little  Circumftances 
in  it  contradi&ory  to  one  another. 

Since  you  mention  the  thing,  I  believe 
I  can  recollect  a  paffage  or  two,  in 
which  the  fenfe  is  prefs’d  fo  far,  or  fo 
much  alter’d  from  what  it  was,  that 
they  feem  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  Ori¬ 
ginal.  When  the  Grecian  Commanders 
were  drawn  into  Troy,  in  the  famous 
Wooden  Horfe;  the  Enemy,  upon  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  defign,  us’d  an  artifice  to 
make  them  cry  out  by  furprize,  if  there 
were  really  any  perfons  conceal’d  in  it. 
Homer  tells  us,  that  all  of  them  fat  very 
ftlent :  only  Anticlus ,  one  of  the  Officers, 
was  juft  ready  to  anfwer  }  when  Ulyjfes , 
who  lat  by  him,  Jlopt  his  mouth  by  force , 
prevented  his  making  any  noife,  and  fo 
preferv’d  all  their  Lives.  Inftead  of 
which  the  Tranflation  fays,  that  this 
Anticlus , 

(a)  —  —  Unable  to  controul, 

Spoke  loud  the  languifh  of  his  yearning  foul. 

In  another  place,  where  in  Homer  we 
hear  of  an  Hero  falling  in  the  defence  of 


(u)  B.4..  388.  S''.  287. 
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his  Country,  under  the  Walls  of  his  native 
City  ;  the  Translator,  in  drawing  out  the 
Cifcumftances  of  it,  {peaks  as  if  it  was  (a) 
on  a  foreign  pore.  In  the  Second  Book, 
we  meet  with  three  or  four  particulars  of 

this  kind. - There  7‘elemachtis  defires 

the  fuitors  (as  it  is  in  Homer)  to  leave 
him,  and  be  quiet;  as  in  Mr.  Pope,  to  (b) 

rife  in  his  aid. - There  the  lame  Prince 

is  faid  to  draw  his  hand  gently  out  of  that 
of  Antinous ;  inftead  of  which  the  Tranf- 
lation,  I  think,  tells  us  that  he  frown’d', 
caught  away  his  hand  (f)  fbernly ;  and 
ft  rode  away  in  a  paffion.  'Tis  the  fame 
Cafe  with  Mentor  in  the  Council:  he 
rofe  to  make  a  fpeech  to  them,  with  (as 
the  Greek  Signifies)  a  wife  or  friendly  air  ; 
but  in  the  Englip , 

(d)  Stern  as  he  rofe,  he  call  his  Eyes  around, 
Phatfiajl/d  with  rage  j  and  as  hefpoke,  he  frown’d. 

Thefe  look  like  contrarieties  between 
Homer  and  his  Tranflator ;  there  feem 

(a)  B.  8,  y8o.  0\  ^-24.-  ■  —  iij{  'fff&iv  toA/^  — 
W  B.  z,  77  .  70. 

'S.yf.&i  piAo/,  Kcti  [/l  ol  qV  ichretji  'TivSzi  Al/ffw 
Tslfse&Of.— — — . 

(c)  B.  2,  36 2.  321. 

*  "XPedi  yfl&f-  'Avtiv.Ioiz 

PsTct,  - 

(d)  B.  1,  ijy.  3'.  228. 
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to  be  a  few  others,  between  palfages  in 
the  Tranllation  itfelf. 

There  is  a  part  of  Mercury  s  fpeech  in 
the  Fifth  Of  fey,  and  another  point  in 
the  description  of  Lachaa ,  an  uninhabited 
Ifland,  which  (I  remember)  I  mention’d 
to  you  formerly,  as  Examples  of  this  In- 
conliftencv.  Such  indeed  they  appear’d 
to  me,  even  after  a  fecond  and  third 
Reading:  but  upon  confulting  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  1  at  laft  found  them  to  be  capable 
of  a  coniiftent  Meaning.  However  it  is 
to  be  willfd,  that  the  Tranflator  had  let 
them  in  a  clearer  light :  for  in  one,  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  the 
Poet  fpeaks  of  (a)  Inhabitants ,  in  a  defart 
Country  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  Mercury 
is  faid  to  have  been  (b)  vaftly  delighted 
with  the  light  of  Calypfo’s  Illand,  and  net 
to  ka-jc  been  delighted  at  all  with  the  fight 
of  it. 

In  another  place  (I  take  it  to  be  in 
the  very  firft  Book  of  the  Odyjfey )  cTele- 
inachus  fays,  that  his  Father  is  (c )  Dead, 
and  that  he  is  wandering  from  Country 
to  Country,  at  the  fame  article  of  time  ; 


(«)  Book  9.  Compare  Verfe  145  with  147. 
\b)  Book  5-.  Compare  Verfe  98  with  124. 
(c)  B.  1,  299  and  309. 
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Thus  too  we  hear  the  Sea  call’d  the  (a) 
foaming  Flood  in  one  Line ;  and  in  the 
very  next,  ’tis  the  Level  furface  of  the 
deep. 

As  for  mere  Mi  (lakes,  (where  a  Verfe 
carries  fomething  of  Blunder  in  the  found 
of  it)  I  have  taken  but  little  notice  of 
them }  and  lhall  only  mention  two  or 
three,  juft  to  fhew,  that  the  greateft  Wri¬ 
ters  are  capabl  e  of  falling  into  fuch  Errors, 
as  will  be  difeernible  to  the  meancjl 
Readers » 

(b)  I  anfxer'd,  GoddcG!  human  is  thy  breajl — 

■ — - is  a  Line  of  this  kind:  and  the 

Expreffions  in  it  will  appear  to  every  one 
that  looks  upon  it,  to  be  improperly  put 
together,  on  the  fame  account,  as  thole 
in  the  following  Couplet  i 

(c)  Some  other  motive,  Goddefs  /  fways  thy  mind,, 
Some  clofe  deiign,  or  turn  of  Woman-kind. 

There  is  a  Verfe  juft  come  into  my 
head,  in  which  the  Tranflator  may  be 


(a)  B.  j-,  6f. 

( b )  B.  ro,  4f  1. 

(f)  B.  jr,  2.Z4* 

G  4  thought 
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thought  to  talk  of  (a)  feeing  a  Sound }  and 
in  another  we  are  told  of  a  place  fo  (b) 
deep,  that  you  con'd  not  jhcot  to  the  bottom 
<lf  it. 

I  know  not  whether  a  fevere  Critick 
would  not  think  that  there  is  a'  jar  be¬ 
tween  the  Expreffions,  where  XJlyJfes  is 
laid  to  be 

— - - Doom’d  to  mourn, 

(0  Bitter  Constraints  erroneous  and  forlorn. 

And  where  Halitherfes  fpeaks  of 

{(1)  Deeds  then  undone. 

But  thefe,  and  fuch  like  trifles,  I  fhall 
leave  to  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  finding 
faults  \  and  whom  I  can  own  without 
envy  to  have  a  greater  Nicenefs,  and 
Curiofity  in  verbal  Criticifm,  than  ever  I 
delire  to  have. 

Thefe,  tho’  lels  conliderable  blemilhes 
in  a  poetical  Chara6ler,  are  much  more 


(»)  B,  6,  40. 

See,  from  their  thrones  thy  kindred  Monarchs figh. 

{b)  Nor  the  fleet  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 

Sent  with  full  force,  cou’d  reach  the  depth  below. 

B.  12,  ioi. 

(c)  B.  1,  to!, 

00  B.  2,  aoi. 

obvious 
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obvious  to  every  Eye,  than  the  greater 
defers  of  a  Poem  ;  and  are  generally 
obferv’d  upon  with  more  fcorn  and  con¬ 
tempt,  than  any  other:  they  border  on 
Ridicule  ;  and  that  is  a  thing,  which  wilL 
ever  be  agreeable  to  little  Minds.  That 
Verfe  in  the  Britijh  Princes ,  which  de- 
fcribes  (a)  the  Vejl  of  a  naked  Pitt ;  and 
that  in  one  of  Mr.  Dry  den’s  Tragedies,, 
which  fpeaks  of  (b)  Silence  invading  the 
Ear ,  has  probably  been  repeated  many 
times  more,  than  the  beft  Line  even. 
Dryden  ever  wrote.  This  is  low  enough 
o’  confcience,  tho’  it  has  been  a  very 
fafhionable  way  of  Criticifing  of  late 
Years:  it  fhews  how  ill-natur’d  the 
World  is;  but  people  will  have  their 
Laugh  :  and  ’tis  vaftly  ealier  to  Ridicule y 
than  to  Admire. 

It  is  this  fort  of  Men,  Pbilypjiis9  and 
a  clan  of  others,  equally  malicious,  and 
more  gloomy  than  the  former,  who  have' 
brought  the  name  of  Critick  into  fuch 
contempt  among  us:  While  thofe  have 
imagin’d,  that  Sneering  and  Malice  are' 
the  bell  titles  to  Wit;  and  thefe  were 


{a)  A  painted  Veil  Prince  Voltager  had  on,. 
Which  from  a  Naked  Pi<&  his  Granlire  won. 

(b)  W hat  horrid  filence  does  invade  ray  Ear  ?' 

G  5 
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of  opinion,  That  to  find  fault,  is  to  Criti- 
cife.  How  different  from  this  was  the 
method  of  the  Ancient  Criticks  of  Greece 
and  Rome?  Indeed  Criticifm,  as  firlt 
inftituted  by  Ariftotle ,  was  deffgn’d  for  a 
Standard  of  judging  well ;  to  give  an  in- 
light  into  the  Excellencies  of  Authors, 
and  to  difeern  their  Faults.  There  was- 
a  time,  when  it  -was  a  ftudy  highly  ra¬ 
tional;  far  from  borrowing  its  force  from 
Ridicule  and  Falfe  Wit,  it  lhou’d  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  known  Rules  and  effablifli’d- 
Meafures.  I  do  not  fay  but  that  the 
beft  Criticks  may  have  approv'd  of  par¬ 
ticular  Lines,  without  being  capable  of 
affigning  the  Reafons  why  they  pleas’d 
them  fo  greatly.  You  often  fee  a  Face 
■which  is  very  taking,  without  any  regu¬ 
larity  of  Features:  luch  an  one  as  pleafes 
every  body,  tho’  no  body  can  give  the 
Reafon  of  his  being  pleas’d  with  it. 
Eloquence  has  its  Je  ne  fcai  quo?  s,  as  wel-1 
as  Beauty.  However  moft  commonly  we 
can  fpecify  the  particular  features,  w  hich 
are  fo  agreeable ;  or  know  that  our  plea- 
fure  is  founded  on  the  Symmetry  ot  the 
whole. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  Criticilm  is 
rational ;  it  lhou’d  ever  be  Humane  and 
Gocd-natur’d.  Where  the  Defign  is 
great,  the  Difpofition  juft,  the  Defcrip- 

tions 
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tions  lively,  and  the  Language  generally 
good  and  poetical,  that  work  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  be  commended ;  thoJ  the  Poet,  in 
particular  Points,  may  have  fallen  into 
many  faults q  nay  into  feme,  which  look- 
very  grofs,  when  they  are  confider’cL 
fingly.  Tire  greateft  Critick  among  the 
Roman  Poets  lays  it  down  for  a  Rule, 
That  where  there  are  more  Beauties  than 
Faults  in  a  Poem ,  that  Piece  is  to  Pc  pro¬ 
nounced  good :  And  one  of  the  greateft 
Criticks- among  the  Greeks ,  carries  it  vet 
farther :  He  Ihews  at  large,  (a)  That 
there  is- often  a  negligence ,  that  is  hecoming'7 

- That  a  greatneis  of  Soul  will  carry  a. 

Man  above  the  obfervation  of  little  Cir- 

cumftances; - And  That  a  Poet  of  a 

generous  Spirit  with  faults,  is  greatly 
preferable  to  a  low,  wary  Writer  with¬ 
out  them. 

Agreeable  to  this  was  the  behaviour 
ofthefe  great  Men,  in  laying  down  rules, 
or  making  obfervations  :  their  intention, 
was  to-  diftinguiih  the  beauties  of  Lan¬ 
guage  or  Sentiments,  from  the  defe&s- 
and  vices  of  either.  You  find  them  to? 
have  been  in  Love  with  the  Charms  of 
Eloquence,  and  the  true  Spirit  of  Poetry  ^ (*) 


(*)  Longinus,  vnel  u-lx;,' hy\  &c.. 

G  & 
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where-ever  they  meet  with  them.  They 
take  not  that  fnarling  Satisfaction  in  find¬ 
ing  faults,  which  many  of  their  pre¬ 
tended  Succefldrs  are  fo  full  of  in  their 
writings.  Indeed  they  very  freely 
pointed  out  the  miftakes  and  vices  of  the 
greateft  Writers;  but  their  chief  defign 
in  this  was,  that  fuch  of  their  remarks 
might  ferve  as  Buoys  to  Shew  where  for¬ 
mer  ventures  had  mifcarried,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  running  upon  the  fame 
Shallows.  This  was  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ancient  Cri ticks.  Their  Fate  was  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Merit :  they  ftill  remain 
among  us,  and  are  read  w  ithpleafure  and 
applaufe:  whilft  Zoilus ,  the  only  Modern 
Critick  of  the  Ancients ,  has  left  nothing 
behind  him,  except  the  odious  memory 
of  his  Impotence,  and  his  Malice. 

Our  modern  Zoilus’ s  (interpos'd  Phi- 
iypfus)  are  very  eafily  known.  They  run 
down  the  performances  of  the  belt  wri¬ 
ters  with  heat  and  noife:  every  thing 
is  a  fault  with  them.  They  will  go  re¬ 
gularly  thorough  a  Poem,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  frown  upon  them  ;  and  think  them- 
felves  obliged  to  find  miftakes  or  nonfenfe 
in  every  Line  of  it  :  they  condemn  by 
Tale,  and  cenfure  by  the  Sheet.  Nothing 
is  more  probable,  than  that  from  the 
Poem,  they  ccrae  to  quarrel  with  the 

Perfon 
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Perfon  of  the  Author.  Blemifhes  in  his 
moral  Character,  and  even  natural  Im- 
perfe£lions,  have  a  fhare  in  their  obfer- 
vations :  and  in  a  word,  they  labour 
hard  to  convince  you,  that  they  are  bad 
Chri Ilians  as  well  as  bad  Criticks.  The 
belt  of  it  is,  their  attacks  are  as  weak, 
as  they  are  violent;  they  have  but  little 
of  Courage,  tho’  they  make  fo  great  a 
Noife  with  it:  and  are  like  a  fort  of 
Curs  that  bark  moll,  and  run  the  fooneft. 
The  Charafler  that  has  been  fo  often 
given  of  the  French  as  Warriors ,  is  true 
ofthefe  People,  as  Writers:  They  behave 
themfelves  fiercer  than  Men,  in  the  on- 
fet;  and  in  the  fhock,  are  feebler  than 
Women. 

I  think  you  cannot  be  too  fevere  upon 
them,  refum’d  dntiphaus :  they  are  a 
Contradi£lion  to  true  Criticifm;  as  they 
always  fhew  the  greateft  malice  againft 
every  thing,  that  delerves  the  moil  to  be 
commended.  Mr.  Pope  has  had  the  fate 
to  be  attack’d  by  thefe  Animals :  and 
indeed  I  do  not  lee  how  he  could  avoid 
it.  He  has  too  many  excellencies  to  let 
them  fleep  in  quiet. 

’Tis  certain  that  the  faults  of  a  Wri¬ 
ter  (and  never  was  any  Writer  without 
faults)  ought  to  be  obferved;  and  the 
more  excellent  an  Author  is,  the  more 

neceflary 
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necefTary  is  fuch  a  Work.  But  this  is 
the  Drudgery  of  Criticifm :  the  Pleafure 
and  the  Profit  are  on  the  other  fide. 

W e  ought  to  fhew  faults,  but  we  ought 
never  to  fhew  malice.  And  belide  the 
general  good  Nature  which  is  owing  to 
thofe  Great  Men,  who  have  eminently 
oblig’d  the  World  by  their  Labours  j 
there  are  particular  allowances  to  be 
made  in  this  laft  work  of  the  greateft 
Poet  of  our  Age.  Nothing  in  the  World 
is  more  laborious,  than  Tranflation;  and 
efpecially  when  the  Piece  is  engag’d  for, 
and  muff  go  on.  ’Tis  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Poetry  in 
another’s  Compoiitions,  tho’  you  catch 
all  the  (a)  aptejl  Moments  \  and  never 
employ  the  Mind,  but  when  there  is  an 
Impetus  comes  upon  it  toward  that  par¬ 
ticular  bulinefs:  and  this  Difficulty  is 
greatly  increas’d,  where  a  Man  cannot 
well  fit  down  to  it,  only  at  fuch  times 
as  his  Mufe  is  in  a  good  Humour  •  but 
may  be  obliged,  in  a  manner,  to  write 
by  the  Hour,  and  upon  fixt  returns.  I 
know  not  how  far  this  was  the  Cafe  w  ith 
Mr.  Pope ,  in  this  performance:  but 
where-ever  it  was,  the  Poet  w  ill  be  little 


(a)  Mollia  tempora  fandi. 
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more  than  a  common  Man  :  He  is,  at 
fueh  times,  much  the  fame  as  a  Prophet 
without  his  Afflatus. 

Beiidcs  this,  I  muft  repeat,  what  I 
have  faid  fo  often:  The  conftant  returns 
of  Rhyme  unavoidably  unnerve  a  Poem: 
The  Age  is  in  Love  with  this  Weaknefs; 
and  Mr.  Pope ,  in  indulging  their  humour, 
has  perhaps  taken  much  from  the  ftrength 
of  his  Genius:  had  he  been  lefs  obliging 
to  the  tafte  of  his  Readers,  his  perfor¬ 
mance  might  have  been  more  finewy,  and 
more  complete.  This  ought  certainly  to 
be  taken  into  the  account*  and  when¬ 
ever  the  Tranflation  falls  fhort  of  the 
force  and  nervoufnefs  of  Homer ,  we 
ought  conftantly  to  ask  ourfelves  this 
question}  Whether  Homer  himfelf  cou’d 
have  carried  it  farther,  had  he  wrote 
(as  Mr.  Pope  does)  in  Englijhy  and  in 
Rhyme  ? 

"’Tis  true,  all  this  may  be  faid  of  his 
Tranflation  of  the  Iliad  *  but  if  that 
Piece  exceed  this  of  the  OdyjJeyy  it  is 
very  natural  upon  many  Accounts  that  it 
fliou’d  do  fo.  Homer  exceeds  himfelf  in 

that  Poem. - Great  Aftions  ftrike  the 

Soul  with  rapidity;  while  all  the  things 
that  relate  to  lower  life,  are  lefs  vigo¬ 
rous  and  affe&ing  :  —  The  defcription 
of  Warriors  and  moral  Precepts  have  a 

very 
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very  different  effeCt  on  the  writers  them- 
felves;  thofe  affift  the  Poetical  flame, 
while  thefe  fling  the  Mind  into  a  more 
fedentary  Pofture.  —  ’Tis  natural  almoft 
for  People  to  fleep  at  Sermons  :  But  a 
Battle  rouz.es  and  animates  the  Spe&a- 
tors,  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  Thus  there  muft  be  lefs  fpirit  in 
the  Writer,  as  well  as  lefs  attentivenefs 
in  the  Reader  of  the  Odyjjey :  and  a  Tranf- 
lation  of  it,  even  from  one  and  the  fame 
Hand,  could  not  fairly  be  expefted  to 
equal  a  Tranflation  of  the  Iliad*  The 
Reader  and  the  Poet  have  both  of  them 
the  difadvantage  of  a  cooler  and  more 
una&ive  Subject :  A  Poet  (as  Age  always 
is)  vaftly  talkative,  a  Fable  laid  infinitely 
lower,  and  a  Dibficn,  almoft  perpetual 
in  moral  Sentences  and  Reflections,  give 
a  pattern  very  different  from  Homer  in 
all  his  vigour,  defcribing  the  fatal  EffeCts 
of  the  Paifion  of  Achilles ,  and  founding 
out  the  Wars  of  the  G reeks  with  an  air 
the  moft  martial  and  animated  that  can 
be  imagined. 

Here  Antiphaus  rofe  up  from  his  feat : 
and  as  Philypfus  perceiv’d  that  he  had 
finifh’d  •  u  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt 
you,  ('fays  he)  otherwife  I  fhou’d  have 
obferv’d  on  a  verfe  or  two,  which  you 
repeated  as  rough,  and  of  a  bad  turn. 

What 
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What  were  thofe  Lines  of  the  Rocks , 
which  you  mention'd  juft  now  ?  —  Of  the 
Rocks  r  (fays  Antiphatts)  let  me  fee  — 
Oh,  I  remember  them  ; 

No  Bird  of  air,  no  Dove  of  fwifteft  wing, 

Shuns  the  dire  rocks :  in  vain  (he  cuts  the  skies, 
The  dire  rocks  meet,  and  crufh  her  as  (he  flies. 

The  fame,  fays  Pbifypfus  :  thefe  and 
that  other  verfe, 

Rich  Tapeftry,  ftifF  with  in-woven  gold, 

found  indeed  rough;  but  to  me  their 
roughnefs  is  their  beauty:  the  turn  of 
them  feems  defign’d  ;  and  their  manner, 
to  be  expreflive  of  their  fenfe.  If  that 
be  the  Cafe,  I  beg  pardon,  fays  Antiphaus  : 
Were  I  the  greateft  enemy  in  the  World 
to  mere  harmony,  and  the  ftated  returns 
and  gingle  of  fyllables ;  I  fhou’d  be  one 
of  the  firft  among  the  admirers  of  Sound, 
when  ever  it  is  made  ferviceable  to  Na¬ 
ture  and  true  Senfe.  That  is  the  Art,  (fays 
Philypfits)  and  the  Maftery,  for  which  I 
particularly  admire  Mr.  Pope  :  It  is  he 
who  took  up  that  great  Rule  of  the  Sound’s 
being  a  comment  on  the  Senfe ,  and  enforc’d 
it  beyond  any  of  the  Criticks,  who  went 
before  him.  To  this  Writer  we  chiefly 
ow  e  the  revival  of  the  nobler  art  of  Num¬ 
bers  ; 
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bers*  and  the  method  of  fignifying  mo¬ 
tions,  and  actions,  and  all  that  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  onr  paffions,  by  Sounds.  In  his 
incomparable  EJJay  on  Critic ifmy  this  Wri¬ 
ter  has  given  us  the  belt  Advices,  and 
interwoven  the  molt  beautiful  Examples 
into  them,  in  a  manner  that  will  always 
be  admir’d.  The  firft  Stanza ,  in  his  Ode 
on  St.  Ca cilia’s  Day,  is  the  fulleft  Piece 
of  this  kind  perhaps  extant  in  any  Lan¬ 
guage  :  ’tis  itfelf  a  perfeSt  Concert.  In 
the  Tranflations  of  Homer  we  find  him 
very  freo^ent,  and  very  juft,  in  the  fame 
manner  of  Expreifing  things  :  I  call  it  fop 
and  cou’d  almoft  be  perluaded  to  think 
it  a  better  way  of  Expreffing,  than  in  the 
common  way  of  Words.  Thefe  have  a 
Senfe  affixt  to  them  by  Cuftom:  while 
the  other  fpeaks  by  the  Ideas  of  things. 
That  is  a  flowing,  variable  help  ;  this  is 
the  Voice  of  Nature,  and  a  fort  of  UnH 
verjal  Poetical  Language. 

Mr.  Pope  affords  us  infinite  Examples 
of  this  Beauty  in  his  Tranllation  ol  the 
Odyjjey ;  it  would  be  endlefs  to  repeat 
them  all,  or  to  admire  them  as  they  de- 
ferve.  But  arr.idft  all  this  variety,  there 
is  a  lingle  Point,  which  I  have  oblerv’d 
more  than  any  of  the  reft  :  Whenever 
the  Poet  is  Ipeaking  of  the  watry  Ele¬ 
ment,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it,  his 

manage- 
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management  of  Sounds  is  particularly  fre¬ 
quent  and  beautiful. 

Tho’  it  might  not  be  much  obferv’d 
at  the  firft  view,  I  know  no  place  where 
a  greater  variety  of  things  are  exprefs’d 
this  way,  than  in  the  Twelfth  Odyjfiy : 
’Tis  where  Ulyjfcs  is  giving  an  account 
of  his  fetting  fail  from  the  liland  of 
Circe  : 

(a)  ■  .We  rufh’d  into  the  Main  ; 

Then  bending  totheftroke,  their  oars  they  drew 
To  their  broad  breafts,  and  fwift  the  Galley  flew. 
Up  fprung  a  brisker  breeze :  with  frefh’ning  gales 
The  friendly  Goddefs  ftretch’d  the  fwelling  fails , 
We  drop  our  oars  :  with  eafe  the  pilot  guides } 
The  veil'd  light  along  the  level  glides. 

Then  rifingfad  and  flow,  with  penfive  look, 

Thus  to  the  melancholy  train  I  fpoke. 

The  objects  fhife  perpetually  in  thefe 
Lines  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  iingle  pe¬ 
riod  or  paufe  in  them,  the  found  and 
turn  of  which  does  not  agree  perfectly 
with  the  fentiment :  I  do  not  intend  to 
enlarge  much  upon  them;  but  had  it 
been  wrote  in  the  Days  of  Dionyfius 
Halt  earn  aj/eits,  ’tis  poffible  he  might  have 
given  us  a  whole  Diflertarion,  on  a  paf- 
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fage  which  fo  varioufly  exprefles  that 
Art,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond. 
That  is  the  Critick,  I  think,  fays  Anti- 
fhaus ,  who  firft  (a)  obferv’d  this  Beauty 
in  the  noted  Deicription  of  Sijyphus  his 
Stone.  Y  es,  anfwer’d  Pbilypfus  •  and 
every  one  knows  how  perfectly  well  the 
excellence  of  that  P adage  is  preferv’d  ( b ) 
in  the  Tranflation. 

Words  give  us  the  bare  Ideas  of  things ; 
but  words,  thus  managed,  imprefs  thofe 
Ideas  very  itrongly  ana  fenlibly  upon  the 
mind.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  Storm 
riling,  (c)  When  the  'wild  Winds  whijlle 
o'er  the  main  ?  and  are  you  not  in  the 
midft  of  it  when  (d)  Eajt,  Wejl  together 
roar.  And  South  and  North  roll  mountains 
to  the  Shore  ?  Then  are  we  hurried  o’er 
the  Deep,  and  fee  all  the  Rocks  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  it : 

(e)  Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  Horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  fea  with  {forms; 

When  the  tide  rufties  from  her  rumbling  caves. 
The  rough  rock  roars,  tumultuous  boil  the  waves  ; 
They  tofs,  they  foam. — 


(a)  Uiei  cuv^k(TicofovofJi.  p.  19.  Ed.  R.  Stefb. 

(b)  B.  11,  73J-.A'.  ypj. 

(c)  B.  n,  379. 

\d)  B.  f.  380. 

( t )  B.  11,280. 
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The  next  moment,  if  the  Poet  pleafes ; 
(like  the  D demon  he  fpeaks  of )  he  can 
make  all  as  gentle  and  ferene,  as  it  was 
before  rough  and  boifferous. 

(<*)  Sunk  are  at  once  the  winds :  the  air  above. 
And  waves  below,  at  once  forget  to  robve  i 
Some  Damon  calm’d  the  air,  andllnooth’d  the  deep, 
Huih’d  the  loud  winds,  and  charm’d  the  waves  to- 

»  [fleep. 

Did  you  ever  fee  a  more  perfect  calm  ? 
Yet,  fmooth  and  hulh'd  as  thefe  Lines 
are,  you  may  ealily  perceive  a  difference 
between  the  defcription  of  a  ftiil  Sea, 
and  the  eafy,  beautiful  current  of  a  Ri¬ 
ver. 

(b)  Smooth  flows  the  gentle  ftream  with  wanton 
And  in  loft  mazes  rolls  a  filver  tide.  [pride. 

How  happy  is  the  hand  of  the  Poet, 
and  what  a  Command  has  he  of  Na¬ 
ture,  to  make  the  numbers  of  his  verfe 
fpeak  his  Sentiments !  Thus  to  paint 
even  founds  ;  and  to  draw  by  Mea- 
fures,  what  does  not  come  under  the 
power  of  the  Pencil  !  In  this  Writer, 


(4)  B.  12,  202. 
(6)  B.  11,  28$. 
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Sir  JohnDenhams  Wifh  is  effe&ed  :  His 
Lines  always  flow  as  his  SubjeCl  • 

Tho’deep,  yet  clear;  tho’  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without o’erflowing, full. 

t 

I  thank  you  (fays  Antiphaus  bowing) 
I  thank  you,  my  dear  Philypfus>  for  this 
unexpected  view  of  one  of  the  greatefl 
Beauties  in  Poetry.  I  cou’d  willingly 
flay  to  hear  you  farther  on  this  Head, 
and  am  perfectly  angry  with  the  Night 
for  wearing  away  fo  fall.  I  hope  we 
fhall  foon  find  an  opportunity  of  refund¬ 
ing  the  SubjeCt  (  anfwer’d  PhiJypfus )  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  agreeable  it  is  to 
me,  even  to  be  convinc’d  of  my  Errors 
by  Antiphaus  \  and  I’m  iatisfy’d  that 
you  take  a  delight  in  any  occafion  of 
admiring  Mr.  Pope.  I  beg  you  wou’d 
tell  me,  Antiphaus ;  do  you  not  approve 
of  him  in  fome  points,  more  than  you 
have  formerly  ?  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  (fays  Antiphaus)  but  1  feem  to  be  both 
more  pleas’d,  and  more  difpleas’d  with 
him,  than  I  was  before  this  inquiry  : 
his  Excellencies,  from  the  light  in  which 
you  have  fet  them,  ftrike  me  more  agree¬ 
ably  than  ever  but  then  this  looking  fo 
clofely  into  his  DefeCls,  has  made  thofe 
too  the  more  grofs  and  vifible.  How¬ 
ever 
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ever  (concluded  Philypfus)  you  will  Hill 
acknowledge  with  me,  That  his  faults  are 
the  faults  of  a  Man ,  but  his  beauties  are  the 
beauties  oj  an  Angel.  — Y ou  don’t  feem  to 
like  the  word  :  it  may  found  perhaps 
too  high;  but  I  mean  only  of  a  Great 
and  Uncommon  Geniufi 
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having  engag’d  them- 
fo  far,  we  may  ima- 
that  Jlntlphaus  and 
rus  waited  with  a  good 
>f  Impatience  for  the 
remaining  Part  of  the  Odyffey.  As  it  hap¬ 
pen’d,  they  were  both  in  Town  before  it 
appear’d  in  Publick-  and  Philypfus ,  who 
was  the  warmer  of  the  two,  us’d  to  in¬ 
quire  almoft  every  day  at  Lintoi' s,  how 
the  Prefs  went  on  ?  He  grew  ftill  the 
•  H  more 
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more  eager,  as  the  time  drew  nearer:  and 
the  firft  moment  he  cou’d  procure  it  in 
Sheets ,  he  fat  down  to  them  with  all  the 
Pleafure,  and  all  the  Severity,  that  Anti- 
fhaus  had  preach’d  up  to  him  in  their 
former  Inquiries. 

In  the  time  that  was  taken  up  by  this 
agreeable  Search,  he  call’d  olten  upon 
that  Friend,  with  whom  he  fhar’d  his 
Studies,  as  v  eil  as  his  Affe£lions.  This 
was  rather  a  Dividing,  than  Leaving  his 
Purfuits  :  for  he  fcarce  ever  faw  Anti- 
■phaus ,  without  mentioning  fomething  of 
the  Qdyjfey ,  and  hearing  his  Sentiments 
in  return.  When  he  had  gone  intirely 
thorough  the  Poem,  he  went  immediately 
to  defire  a  Meeting  in  fome  place  where 
they  might  talk  more  at  large  upon 
that  Head.  By  good  luck  Antiphaus 
was  perfefily  difengag’d  :  u  ’Tis  a  fine 
w  Evening,  fays  he  ;  and  if  you  pleafe, 
<c  we  will  take  a  turn  together  in  the 
i(r  Gardens  of  Horatio :  lince  we  cannot 
a  enjoy  his  Company,  at  leaf!  let  us 
a  make  ufe  of  that  Liberty  he  has  left 
a  with  us.  There  we  fhall  be  retir’d 
a  from  the  Noife  and  Buflle  of  the  Town, 
u  and  fafe  from  every  fort  of  Interrup- 
u  tion.”  Philypfus  was  extremely  pleas’d 
to  find  him  fo  ready:  they  Hept  together 
into  his  Coach,  which  drove  immediately 
to  Horatio  s,  and  fet  them  down  at  the 

Gates 
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Gates  which  lead  into  the  Great-Walk 
of  the  Garden. 

After  a  turn  or  two  there,  they  fat 
down  by  the  fide  of  a  Fountain,  full  in 
fight  of  the  S Thames,  which  pafies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Walk.  The  Walk 
itfelf  makes  a  fine  Vifta  in  its  De- 
fcent  to  the  River  :  at  a  diftance,  you 
fee  the  Fields  and  Hills ;  at  firft  in  an 
eafy  Afcent  varied  into  Pafture  and  A- 
rable,  and  then  riling  unequally,  and 
cover’d  here  and  there  with  Woods, 
till  they  are  infenfibly  loft  in  a  bluilh 
Call:  of  the  Clouds.  The  agreeable- 
nefs  of  the  Place  made  Pbifypfus  forget 
himfelf  for  a  few  Moments :  he  was 
taken  up  wholly  in  wandering  with  his 
Eye,  fometimes  over  thofe  beautiful  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  fometimes  over  the  irregular 
Profpeft  that  lay  before  him.  At  laft 
recollefting  himfelf,  and  turning  to  Anti- 
pbatis ,  u  There  is  a  difference  (fays  he) 
“  in  the  agreeable  Senfe  1  feel  at  prefent 
“  from  the  delightful  Views  on  all  fiaes 
<£  of  us,  which  may  partly  confirm  what 
u  we  were  talking  of  juft  before  we  fat 
<c  down.”  Does  not  this  Work  of 
Art,  with  all  its  Symmetry  and  Juftnefs 
of  Proportions,  ftrike  the  Mind  in  a  fee¬ 
bler  manner,  than  that  Landskape  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  its  infinite  Irregularity?  Thefe 
meafured  Rifes  and  Falls,  in  Slopes  an- 
H  ^  fwering 
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fwering  each  other,  Thofe  Groves  ter¬ 
minating  every  way  in  an  exaclnefs  of 
figure,  Thefe  Walks  intercr offing  with¬ 
out  confulion,  and  uniting  fo  happily, 
cannot  tail  ofplealing  the  Eye  very  much : 
Yet  that  Wildnefs  and  Variety  abroad, 
the  River,  Lawn,  Fields,  and  Woods,  fo 
beautifully  interfpers’d,  compofe  a  Scene 
much  finer  and  more  engaging.  For  my 
part,  I  ffiou’d  be  apt  to  prefer  that  lingle 
Grot  yonder,  and  the  hanging  Precipice 
over  it,  to  a  whole  Scenary  of  natural 
Objedfs  laid  out  in  any  regular  man¬ 
ner  whatever.  There  is  fomething  of 
this  in  the  Pleafure  w  hich  is  given  us  by 
the  greateft  Writers.  A  noble,  natural 
Genius,  however  irregular  and  uncon¬ 
fin’d,  delights  us  in  a  much  higher  de¬ 
gree,  than  the  moft  uniform  and  corre£t : 
And  the  Writer  who  enjoys  this  freedom 
of  Soul,  amidft  all  his  Starts  and  Errors, 
is  greatly  to.be  preferred  to  the  Juftnels 
of  one,  who  is  too  fevere  to  commit  a 
Fault,  and  too  cool  and  phlegmatick  to 
be  a  Poet. 

Such  a  temper  (reply’d  Antiphaus)  can 
never  produce  any  thing  truly  Great. 
The  nobleft  Poet  in  the  World  has  not 
the  fewefl  Faults :  and  the  fame  Spirit 
which  qualified  Homer  to  be  fo,  is  what 
at  the  fame  time  might  hurry  him  aw^ay 
from  a  nicer  Obfervation  of  fome  little 

Parti- 
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Particulars.  The  very  Negligences  of 
Homer  lhew  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Spirit : 
and  where  there  may  be  any  like  Negli¬ 
gences  in  the  Verlion  of  Homer ,  me- 
thinks,  it  wan'd  be  but  Juftice  to  at¬ 
tribute  them  to  the  fame  Caufe  :  at 
leaft  where  the  Spirit  of  that  Poet  is 
fo  difcernible,  as  it  is  in  this  late  Trans¬ 
lation. 

I  cannot  but  fmile  fometimes,  when 
I  hear  a  feverer  Reader  very  gravely 
condemning  a  Poem  for  a  few  Faults, 
which  may  be  evident  in  it  here  and 
there.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  our  Judgments  ought  to  be  form’d 
upon  the  Whole,  and  not  upon  Particu- 
culars:  the  Superiority  of  Beauties  or  De¬ 
fers  is  the  only  thing  that  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  Chara&er  of  the  Piece.  ’Tis 
poffible  that  Mr.  Hobbes  may  have  ex- 
prefs’d  a  word  or  two  correftly,  where 
the  New  Tranflation  has  deviated  into 
a  Metaphorical  or  licentious  Expreffion : 
but  what  a  ftrange  method  of  Compari¬ 
son  wou’d  it  be,  to  fettle  our  opinion  of 
the  Writers  from  hence?  By  fuch  a  way 
of  proceeding,  we  might  prefer  one,  who 
loles  the  Life  and  Vigor  of  Poetry 
throughout,  to  others  who  preferve  it  fo 
ftrongly  in  the  general  Turn  of  their 
Competitions. 


As 
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As  we  go  on,  Philypfus ,  with  our  ufual 
freedom  of  fpeaking  our  Sentiments  on 
each  particular  Paflage;  I  dare  fay,  that 
even  all  thofe,  which  may  feem  faulty 
to  us,  will  make  but  a  fmall  figure, 
when  compar’d  to  the  feveral  Excellen¬ 
cies  of  this  Piece.  As  for  my  part,  after 
a  Refearch  of  fome  care  thro’  the  whole 
Translation,  I  find  no  reafon  at  all  to 
alter  my  Opinion,  w  That  the  Beauties 
u  of  it  are  far  more  numerous,  and  far 
u  more  conliderable,  than  its  Blemifhes: 
“  even  taking  all  thofe  things  for  real 
u  Blemilhes,  which  we  may  only  imagine 
w  to  be  fuch.” 

If  the  falhionable  Choice  of  Verfe  be 
juftly  blameable,  it  may  as  juftly  be  faid, 
that  no  one  moves  with  more  freedom 
in  his  Fetters.  In  particular  Lines,  there 
may  be  fome  farther  difagreeable  Like - 
nejjls  of  Sound  ;  but  the  Variety  of  Num¬ 
bers  in  general  is  great  and  handfome  : 
What  Smoothnefs  and  Harmony  do  we 
find  thro’  the  courfe  of  the  Poem ;  and 
how  feldom  are  they  interrupted  either 
by  the  Littlenefs ,  or  the  Vajinefs  of  the 
Words  j  by  the  Opennefs  of  the  Vowels, 
the  Clajhing  of  Confonants,  or  any  other 
Roughnefles  whatever.  Not  to  mention 
againft  thefe,  that  Significance  of  Sound, 
which  is  more  frequently  and  more  hap- 
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pily  pra&is’d  by  Mr.  Pope ,  than  by  any 
other  of  the  Modern  Poets. 

As  to  the  DiRion\  not  only  the  Poem, 
but  our  Language  itfelf  is  enrich’d  by 
it.  Where  it  is  once  Mean,  it  is  in 
many  inftances  Great,  Noble, and  Solemn. 
Where  a  Simplicity  beyond  our  Tafte  is 
to  be  preferv’d,  we  may  expe&  fome 
Flatnefles :  And,  it  may  be,  to  thefe  per¬ 
haps  we  owe  that  Juftnefs  and  Purity, 
which  in  fo  many  places  makes  us  ima¬ 
gine,  that  we  are  converling  with  Per¬ 
rons  of  thofe  Firft  Ages  of  the  World, 
in  all  their  Plainnefs  and  Honefty  of  Be¬ 
haviour.  At  other  times  the  Narration  is 
rais’d,  and  the  Images  ftrengthen’d,  by 
a  figurative  way  of  fpeaking,  tho’,  no 
doubt,  in  fome  cafes,  to  excefs :  but 
thefe  Excefles  may  well  be  pafs’d  over, 
when  we  confider,  that  they  proceed 
from  Liberties,  which  are  highly  ufeful 
in  rendering  the  Style  the  more  various 
and  poetical ;  fo  far,  as  frequently  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  Homer  himfelf. 

Above  all,  is  that  flame  and  fpirit  dif¬ 
fus’d  thro’  the  whole  Poem ;  and  often¬ 
times  fo  well  kept  up,  as  to  make  us 
forget,  that  we  are  reading  a  Tranfla- 
tion.  When  we  are  engag’d  in  the 
Piece,  do  not  the  great  and  generous  Sen¬ 
timents  we  meet  with  perpetually,  make 
a  few  Thoughts,  which  have  fomething 

H  4  cold 
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cold  or  little  in  them,  appear  inconfider- 
able  upon  the  firft  Comparifon?  What 
Openings  have  we,  and  how  little 
Obfcunty  /  What  a  number  of  natural 
Thoughts,  Images,  and  Defcriptions  might 
be  produc'd,  to  over-balance  fuch  Lines 
in  it,  as  may  feem  to  be  AfFe&ed,  or  too 
Artificial ! 

Thus,  which  ever  way  we  turn  our- 
felves,  whether  we  confider  the  Poetical 
Spirit ,  the  Language ,  or  the  Verfification  ; 
in  each  of  them  the  Beauties  far  exceed 
the  Defeats.  It  is  with  this  Notion  we 
ought  to  proceed  in  our  Inquiries:  we 
muft  carry  this  Thought  all  along  with 
us.  Let  us  remember,  Philypfus ,  “  That 
u  all  human  Excellence  Hands  merely  on 
u  Comparifon  :  That  no  one  is  without 
a  Faults,  and  that  very  few  arrive  in 
“  any  tolerable  degree  towards  Perfec- 
u  tion  :  That  Mr.  Pope  does  not  only 
u  appear  among  the  Few,  but  that  his 
“  Superiority  is  every  way  vifible  :  If  we 
a  compare  his  Compofitions  in  general 
“  with  thofe  of  our  other  Poets,  the 
“  Difproportion  is  as  great,  as  when  we 
a  compare  the  Blemifhes  of  his  own 
a  Poetry,  with  the  Beauties  which  every- 
u  where  abound  in  it.” 

Some  of  thefe  we  are  now  to  confider; 
and  we  may  enter  on  this  View  with  the 
greater  Pleafure,  as  we  have  the  advan- 

tage 
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tage  of  Mr.  Pope  s  own  Obfervations  in  fe- 
veral  Points,  both  as  to  thole  things,  in 
which  he  met  with  the  greateft  difficul¬ 
ty  j  and  the  Methods  he  has  taken  of 
railing  his  Language,  and  improving  the 
Y  edification. 

One  of  the  greateft  Sources  of  railing, 
as  well  as  enlarging  the  Poetical  Lan¬ 
guage,  is  by  inventing  New  Words,  or 
importing  old  Ones  from  a  foreign  Soil. 
Words,  when  they  are  us’d  vulgarly, 
grow  mean:  Like  other  Falhions,  when 
their  ufe  is  once  got  among  the  Popu¬ 
lace,  they  foon  begin  to  be  reje&ed  by 
the  politer  Part  of  the  World.  This  it  is 
(as  (a)  the  Gentlemen  of  Port-Royal  very 
juftly  obferve)  which  necefiitates  the 
introducing  of  New  Words  into  every 
Language  \  it  occafions  a  continual  De¬ 
cay,  and  demands  continual  Supplies. 
Thus,  whoever  has  a  Felicity  this  way, 
is  a  Benefa&or  to  the  Publick  :  he  adds 
fo  much  to  the  Bank ;  and  gives  his  Af- 
iiftance  in  fupporting  the  prefent  Credit 
of  Language  among  us. 

It  wou’d  be  equally  trifling  and:  la¬ 
borious,  to  give  all  the  particular  In- 
ftances  of  this  Yerfion’s  enriching  our 
Language.  It  is  every-where  vilible  \ 


(4)  Art  debien  Purler,  Part  i.  Chap.  4,  Se£t  f. 

H  5  there 
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there  is  no  reading  a  Book  in  the  OdyJJcy , 
without  obferving  it  frequently.  \  ou 
will  almoft  conftantly  find  Mr.  Pope’s  new 
Words  to  be  apt,  eafy,  and  poetical. 
Sometimes  he  introduces  the  Expreffions, 
and  even  the  Peculiarities  of  other  Lan¬ 
guages  into  our  own  :  Thefe,  when  un¬ 
forc'd,  pleafe  us  very  particularly,  by  the 
Variety  and  Novelty  they  bring  along 
with  them.  We  admire  the  Stranger  in 
our  Habit  •  and  are  extremely  taken  to 
fee  him  look  as  free  and  eafy  as  if  he 
were  a  Native,  and  had  been  always  truly 
Englijh. 

The  Poet  has  the  fame  Art  and  De¬ 
licacy  in  Cornett tng  tw'O  Words  into  one, 
a  thing  much  more  difficult  than  Invent¬ 
ing  :  The  Union  is  proper  and  infenfible ; 
there  is  no  Knot,  where  they  are  in¬ 
grafted  :  in  fhort,  they  (a)  may  be  faid 
rather  to  grow  into  one  another,  than 
to  be  brought  together  by  Art.  I 
do  not  fay,  that  this  hits  fo  naturally 
in  all  the  Jnftances ;  there  may  be  (Ip) 
fome  Words  lefs  tra£lable,  or  lels  har¬ 
monious  than  others :  But  in  general 


(a)  Thus:  Mellifluous,  attemper'd-,  ever-fhady,  ill- 
perfitading,  ferpent-maz.es  and  feveral  others  in  this 
Tranflation. 

(b)  Thus  perhaps:  Sea-girt,  end-long,  love-dittied, 
woman-ftate,  & c.  in  the  fame. 


we 
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we  may  affirm,  that  as  his  Tranflation  is 
wrought  off  from  a  Language,  which,  iq 
this  refpeft,  greatly  exceeds  all  that 
ever  were ;  fo  the  Imitations  of  it,  this 
way,  are  unufually  Beautiful  and  Harmo¬ 
nious. 

To  deviate  from  the  ftrift  Rules  which 
Grammarians  wou’d  impofe  on  Words, 
either  Angle,  or  as  they  Hand  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  one  another,  gives  an  agreeable 
uncommon  Air  to  Language  j  but  in  the 
very  Notion  of  it  carries  fomething  of 
difficulty  and  nicenefs  along  with  it.  Mr. 
Pope  fee  ms  to  have  thought  it  the  fafeft 
way  in  fuch  Cafes  to  follow  or  referable 
thofe  Deviations,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  authoriz’d  by  fome  Mafterly  hand : 
and  where  he  ftrikes  more  boldly  into  any 
new  Freedom,  he  is  generally  careful  of 
giving  things  fuch  an  Opennefs,  that  they 
may  neither  perplex  the  Senfe,  nor  em- 
barafs  the  Period. 

A  thing  more  ufeful  and  agreeable  than 
either  of  thefe,  is  to  turn  the  Hream  of 
Words  out  of  their  common  Channel.. 

- There  is  a  good  deal  of  Stiffneff, 

which  yet  attends  our  Language,  from 
the  Hated  order  of  Words  in  Inch  a  re¬ 
peated  Succeffion  \  and  tho’  we  are  much 
freer  than  our  Neighbours  the  French  in 
this  particular,  I  lhou’d  be  glad  to  fee 
our  Poets,  at  leaft,  go  yet  farther  to- 

H  6  wards 
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wards  the  Liberties  of  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Mr.  Pope  has  fome  ftrokes 
towards  this:  he  is  fometimes  bold  in 
varying  the  expe&ed  range  of  Words, 
to  give  his  Sentences  a  new  and  agree¬ 
able  air;  he  tranfpofes  their  order, 
often  by  his  own  Judgment,  and  often 
in  imitation  of  fome  of  our  bell;  Poets, 
who  have  lucceeded  in  it  before. 

I  wou’d  not  have  a  certain  Gram¬ 
marian,  or  two,  over-hear  me  com¬ 
mending  thefe  Liberties  fo  freely  :  it 
wou’d  certainly  coft  one  a  Difpute.  You 
know  the  Men  :  they  are  as  ftri£b  in 
the  Punctilio’ s  of  Words,  as  fome 
formal  People  are  in  the  little  Points 
of  Behaviour.  I  warrant  you,  your 
Neighbour,  the  Do&or,  wou’d  ftand  as 
ftriftly  upon  the  Nominative  Cafe’s  go¬ 
ing  before  the  Verb ,  as  Wicquefort  wou’d 
for  the  Precedence  of  an  Ambalfador: 
’Tis  certain  he  can  fettle  all  the  Rules 
of  Place  from  undeniable  Authori¬ 
ties  ;  difpofes  of  the  Upper-hand  with 
perfefl  Oeconomy  ;  ana,  upon  the 
whole,  would  make  an  Excellent  Majicr 
of  the  Ceremonies  among  Words  and 
Syllables. 

However,  with  this  Gentleman’s  leave, 
there  are  feveral  juft  Liberties  which 
may  be  allow’d  for  varying  the  Poetical 

( a )  Style; 
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(a)  Style  ;  and  many  Aids,  proper  to 
enliven  and  elevate  it  in  the  more  noble 
Parts  of  a  Poem. 

Among  the  latter,  Mr.  Pope  has  made 
very  good  ufe  of  Antiquated  Words;  and 
no  lei's  of  Expreffions  borrow'd  from  our 
Tranflation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The 
Language  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  receiv'd 
from  the  firft  with  a  certain  religious 
Awe,  will  ftill  retain  fomething  vener¬ 
able  and  auguft :  it  may  therefore  be  of 
fignal  Service  in  giving  to  the  Heroick 
Mufe  that  Majefty,  which  fo  well  be¬ 
comes  the  Sublime  Air  fhe  ought  to  af- 
fume.  'Tis  much  the  fame  in  the  revival 
of  old  Words  :  Antiquity  always  carries 
a  fort  of  Solemnity  with  it,  in  its  very 
Roughnefles  and  Decays  :•  The  Rujtick 
llrikes  the  Mind  as  ftrongly  as  any 
thing  in  Architecture  ;  and  Ruins  them- 
felves  have  often  fomething  awful  and 
majeftick  in  them. 

I  wou'd  not  willingly  interrupt  you 
(fays  Philypfus );  but  the  humour  of  heap¬ 
ing  fuperannuated  Words  in  fome  late 
Poems,  is  too  provoking  to  be  pals’d  by. 
How  have  our  Miltonick  Writers,  in  par- 


(a)  Plurimae  fint  locutiones  apud  Toetas  ufitatijjims, 
8c  in  primis  elegantes,  quae  feriptis  Profaicis  uliir- 
patae  etiam  Gramm  iticae  leges  violant.  See  Trapps 
Prael.  Poet.  p.  49,  &c.  to  p.  5$. 

ticular, 
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ticular,  proftituted  them  on  all  occafions  l 
in  what  an  undiltinguifhing  manner  do 
they  labour  to  draw  into  their  Works 
any  word,  which  their  great  Mailer  has 

adopted  into  his  Paradife  Loft  ! - Erft> 

Nathlefs ,  Bebefts,  Welkin ,  and  a  Thou- 
fand  other  Expreffions  of  equal  beauty 
and  agreeablenefs  of  Sound,  are  repeated 
ten  times  in  every  Sheet  of  theirs :  in 
Ihort,  thefe  Gentlemen  have  made  me 
quite  lick  of  People’s  going  two  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  backward  for  their  Language; 
and  furnilhing  out  half  their  Poems  from 
the  Vocabularies  annex'd  to  Spencer  and 
Chancer. 

As  for  fome  of  thofe  Writers  (reply’d 
Antiphaus  calmly)  you  have  reafon  to  be 
angry  with  them ;  but  if  we  may  reject 
anything  merely  for  the  abufe  of  it,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  greateft  ufe ,  that  we 
may  not  fairly  reje£l.  Virgil  made  par¬ 
ticular  ufe  of  this  method  in  his  Poems, 
and  was  ( a )  admir’d  by  his  Countrymen 
on  that  account :  What  is  your  Opinion 
of  our  Milton  ?  Are  you  difpleas’d  with 
the  antiquated  Words  in  his  Writings? 
No,  Philypfus ,  I  know  your  Talte  too 


(a)  Cum  fint  verba  propria,  fifta,  tranflata;  Pro- 
priis  dignitatem  dat  Antiquitas:  eo  ornament o  Virgi- 
lius  mice  eft  ufus.  jShiintil.  Inftit.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  3. 
Again,  Lib.  9.  Cap.  3. 

well 
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well  to  imagine  any  thing  of  that  nature. 
And  even  of  thole,  that  have  follow’d 
his  Example,  there  is  one  or  two  who 
make  good  ufe  of  them.  This  we  fee  in 
Philips’ s  pieces ;  not  to  mention  the  new 
(a)  Poem  we  were  reading  the  other  Day : 
the  Author  of  which,  belide  feveral  other 
Beauties,  is  by  no  means  unhappy  in  his 
Management  of  this  fort  of  Words.  I 
agree  with  you,  the  Ahufe  of  them  is 
frequent,  and  much  to  be  condemn’d  :  If 
perpetual,  they  run  into  a  mere  Barba- 
rifm ;  and  indeed  where-ever  they  are 
thruft  in,  without  any  other  reafon  ex¬ 
cept  their  being  Ancient,  they  give  a 
Roughnel's  and  Diforder,  inftead  of  the 
proper  Solemnity  :  But  when  they  are 
plac’d  here  and  there  with  Judgment, 
they  fupport  the  greatnefs  of  our  Ideas, 
and'  reflect  a  venerablenefs  on  the  fubje£t. 
Were  the  Old  Oaks,  that  are  left  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  Gardens  of  Blenheim ,  more  nu¬ 
merous,  that  Defign  might  have  too  much 
of  the  Foreft  in  it  :  but  as  they  are, 
they  ferve  to  communicate  the  nobler  air 
of  Antiquity  to  the  things  about  them  ; 
and  appear  in  a  Majefty  of  Years,  equal 
to  the  Grandeur  of  me  Place. 

I  wou’d  defire  you  to  commend  the  in- 
fertion  of  Solemn  Words,  only  as  they 
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are  proper  to  the  Places  In  which  they 
are  us’d.  We  fee  by  Mr.  Pope’s  Obfer- 
vations  on  this  Head,  that  he  underftands 
the  Benefit  of  them  perfectly  well ;  as 
his  Works  fiiew  that  he  pra&ifes  up  to 
his  own  Rules ;  and  fcarce  ever  inferts 
either  the  Words  of  former  Centuries, 
or  the  Language  of  Scripture,  but  where 
the  Subje&  demands  a  folemn  and  vener¬ 
able  Turn. 

As  thefe  are  the  chief  Methods  of  en¬ 
nobling  the  Poetick  Style  \  fo  the  chief 
to  enliven  it,  is  the  free  and  various  ufe 
of  Epithets.  No  one  thing  is  of  greater 
fervice  to  the  Poets  for  diftinguifhing 
their  Language  from  Profe.  This  has  oc- 
cafion’d  that  (a)  large  and  unreftrain’d 
ufe  of  them,  fo  much  beyond  what  we 
find  in  Oratory  :  And  tho’  Homer  is 
more  bold  and  frequent  in  this,  than  any 
of  the  Poets  who  have  wrote  fince,  I 
know  not  any  of  the  Ancient  Criticks  who 
have  ever  blam’d  him  on  that  account. 
’Tis  partly  from  his  uncommon  liberties 
this  way,  that  Mr.  Pope  looks  upon 
his  Epithets,  as  one  of  the  (b)  DtJHn - 


(a)  Eo  ( Epitheto)  poetae  8t  frequentius  &  libe- 
rius  utuntur:  Namque  illis  fatis  eft  convenire  verbo, 
cui  apponitur:  8c  ira  Dentes  ttlbi,  8c  Humid  a  Vina  in 
his  non  reprehenduntur.  6)uintil,  Jnjlit.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  6. 

( b )  Pref.  to  II.  p.  2i. 

guijhing 
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giiijhing  Marks  of  that  Poet.  In  Homer 
they  have,  on  fever al  accounts,  a  peculiar 
air :  and  this  Tranflation  not  only  pre- 
ferves  their  proper  beauties,  but  fhews 
many  Methods  of  improving  upon  them. 
Sometimes  the  Old  are  fet  in  a  ftronger 
light,  and  fometimesNew  ones  added  with 
a  peculiar  grace  :  Sometimes  feveral  are 
applied  to  the  fame  thing,  without  {a) 
that  ftri&nefs  of  connexion,  which  wou’d 
(b)  flatten  the  energy  of them;  and  where 
the  poverty  of  our  Language  will  not 
convey  their  full  Senfe  in  the  Concifenefs 
of  the  Original,  they  are  enlarged  upon 
in  the  Tranflation,  and  laid  more  open  to 
our  view. 

Epithets,  Philypfus ,  like  Pi&ures  in 
Miniature,  are  often  intire  defcriptions 
in  one  Word.  This  may  be  either  from 
their  own  fignificance,  or  by  their  im¬ 
mediate  connexion  with  fome  known  ob- 
je&.  We  fee  the  thing,  whet)  the  Poet 
only  mentions  the  Nodding  Crejl  of  an 
Hero;  and  form  a  larger  Idea  of  Jove 
from  the  Angle  Epithet  of  Cloud-compt Id¬ 
ling,  than  we  might  find  in  a  Defcription 
more  diffufe.  It  was  chiefly  from  (c)  tzvo 


(a)  Huge,  horrid,  vaft!  Od.  f.  117, - 17/. 

( b )  To  to/STJo,  Kuf\a,  tpctArieiocafict,  th  H'cupicrei 

tx  iTvvd'ia’^.x  y.z,ya,\ei'oli£?v  Dent-  Phal. 

(f)  See  Mr.  Pole’s  Note  on  ll.  1.6S3. 
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Poetical  Epithets ,  that  Phidias  defign’d 
the  countenance  of  his  Olympian  Jupiter  • 
as,  in  Reverfe,  we  often  fee  the  Perfon 
in  his  Epithet,  from  our  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  fome  Statue,  or  Pi&ure,  to 
which  it  refers  :  Thus  when  Apollo  is 
call’d  the  Archer-God ,  it  recalls  to  our 
memory  the  reprefentations  we  have 
fo  often  feen  of  that  Deity  :  the  com¬ 
plete  Figure  is  rais’d  up  in  the  Mind, 
by  touching  upon  that  fingle  circum- 
ftance. 

’Tis  by  the  fame  means,  that  one 
fingle  Epithet  gives  us  the  Idea  of  any 
Objedt,  which  has  been  common  and  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us.  Meadows,  Fields,  Woods, 
Rivers,  and  the  Sea  itfelf,  are  often 
imag’d  by  one  well-chofen  Word.  Thus 
in  that  (a)  beautiful  Defcription  of  Ca- 
lypfos  Bower,  you  fee  the  Groves  of  liv¬ 
ing  green  ;  the  Alders  ever  quivering  }  the 
nodding  Cyprefs,  and  its  high  Branches, 
waving  with  the  Storm:  ’Tis  by  Epithets 
that  the  ancient  Poets  paint  their  Elyfian 
Groves }  and  the  Modern,  their  Windfor - 
Eorefis. 

Where  our  Language  will  not  admit 
of  this  concifenefs,  we  find  the  Image 
preferv’d  by  a  Defcription  more  full  and 
diffufive :  Thus, 


(a)  See  Od.  f,  8j*. 


•The 
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- - The  Morning  Sun  increafing  bright  [light. 

(a)  O’erHeav’n’s  pure  Azure  lp reads  the  growing 

I  lhould  think  that  the  Opening  of 
the  Senfe  in  a  larger  Compafs  may  often 
be  approv’d,  even  where  we  are  not 
driven  to  it  by  the  poverty  of  our  Lan¬ 
guage.  Homer  himfelf,  who  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fingle  W ords  fo  much  Wronger 
and  more  iignificant,  often  chufes  to 
draw  out  his  Sentiments  into  feveral 
Lines,  and  fometimes  ( b )  the  very  fame 
Sentiment,  which  upon  other  Occafions 
he  has  exprefs’d  in  one  word  only. 
May  not  the  fame  Liberty  be  allow’d  to 
his  Tranllators  ?  Is  it  not  a  fine  Enlarge¬ 
ment,  for  Inftance,  where  Homer  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  Penelope’s  Veil  with  the  Epithet  of 
Pellucid  only,  to  fay  that  u  the  Tranfpa- 
u  rent  Veil 

“  (c)  Her  beauty  feems,  and  only  feems  to  fliade.’* 

Tho’  the  imaging  and  defcriptive  fort 
of  Epithets  may  be  the  more  Beautiful ; 
thofe  which  add  Strength  and  Emphafis 


(«)  od.  9,  67,— y6. 

(6)  which  is  beautifully  expreis’d  by  Horace 

in  three  words  ( nimium  lubricus  afpici )  is  enlarged  by 
Homer  himfelf,  on  a  fit  occafion,  into  three  lines: 
Compare  IA.  a'.  16.  with  /.  340. 

(r)  Od.  1 8,  2fo, — 209.  A "na.Pc}.. 

are 
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are  by  no  means  to  be  contemn'd.  This 
way  they  are  of  great  Serv  ice  in  all  Sa¬ 
tire  ;  and  particularly  in  that  Abuiive- 
nefs,  which  Homer  is  not  over-nice  in  be¬ 
llowing  upon  his  Gods :  they  appear 
well  in  the  Ridicule  of  the  Suitors  }  and 
are  llrong  and  vehement  in  any  Arrogant 
Cbaraffer,  particularly  in  all  Contemners 
of  the  Gods.  I  lhall  give  you  only  one 
inftance  of  the  latter  ;  from  Pol)phemers 
Anfwer  to  XJlyJJes  : 

Fools  that  you  are!  (the  monfter  made  reply, 

His  inwardfury  blazing  at  his  eye; 

Or  ftrangers  diftant  far  from  our  abodes, 

To  bid  me  rev’rence  or  regard  the  Gods. 

Know,  that  we  Cyclops  are  a  race  above 
(<z)Thofe  air-bred  people,  and  their  go  at -nurs'd  Jove. 

You  mull  have  obferv’d  ( Philypfus )  fe- 
veral  other  Methods  of  ufing  Epithets  po¬ 
etically.  I  need  not  mention  the  peculiar 
fitnefs  and  ftrength,  which  they  may  ac¬ 
quire,  from  the  ( [b] )  occaftons  on  which  they 
are  us’d,  or  the  Light  they  arefet  in:  That 
( c )  Subjiantives  are  fometimes  us’d  as 
Epithets  ;  and  fometimes  (d)  Epithets  as 
Subjiantives  :  Sometimes  the  (e)  Metaphor 
is  convey’d  this  way  with  a  good  Grace  ; 

{a)  Od.  9,  330, - 27 6. 

(6)  Od.  23,  217,  compared  with  verfe  227. 

(c)  Od.  i,  389,-299. 

(d)  Od.  19,  1 1  o, — 91 . 

(e)  Od.  10,  291. 


and 
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and  at  others,  two  Thwarting  Ideas  are 
mixt  together  in  a  very  agreeable,  man¬ 
ner.  Mr.  Addifcn  is  the  fir  ft  I  know  ofj 
that  obferv’d  upon  thefe,  and  gave  them 
their  Name;  and  of  this  kind  is  the  (a) 
Vegetable  Venom  in  the  fourth  OdyJJey ,  which 
anfwers  (b)  his  Inftance  of  Aurum  Fron- 
dens  from  Virgil. 

I  know  not  whether  I  perfe&ly  appre¬ 
hend  you,  or  not  (interpos'd  Philppfus)  : 
Do  you  not  mean  that  particular  fort  of 
Metaphor,  when  fome  ftrange  quality  in 
a  thing,  is  turn’d  into  an  Epithet ,  and  di- 

reflrly  applied  to  it  ? - Either  that,  or 

elfe  fome  ftrange  Circumftance  applied 
in  the  fame  manner:  in  both  ’tis  the  No¬ 
velty,  and  the  Surprize  that  pleafe  us. — 
I  take  you,  fays  Pbilypfus ;  and  believe 
I  now  fee  a  farther  Reafon,  why  a  very 
natural  Pafiage  (in  another  Poem  by  Mr. 
Prpe)  has  always  been  fo  agreeable  to  me. 
’Tis  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  odd  Appear¬ 
ance  of  things  from  their  inverfion  in  a 
River  :  I  think  I  can  repeat  it : 

Oft  in  the  Sti  erm — The  muhng  Shepherd  fpies 
The  headlong  Mountains,  and  the  downward  Skies, 
The  wat’ry  Landskip  of  the  pendant  Woods, 

And  abfentTrees,  that  tremble  in  the  Floods  3 


(a)  OJ.  4,  320,-230. 

{b)  aM/oh’s Mij.  VoI.  i.  p.  24/.  1 2 tno^\ 


In 
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In  the  clear  azure  Gleam  the  Flocks  are  feen, 

(a)  And  floating  Forefts  paint  theWaves  with  green 

Thefe  are  of  the  kind  I  mean,  fays  An- 
tiphaus  ;  they  are  bold,  but  they  are  na¬ 
tural:  Indeed,  with  due  caution,  greater 
Contrarieties  than  thefe  may  be  join’d, 
under  fome  particular  Circumftance,  to 
juftify  fo  unexpected  an  Union.  Thus 
all  Epithets,  which  contradict  the  gene¬ 
ral  Senfe  of  the  Thing,  but  agree  with 
the  particular  Occalion  :  Thus  is  Grief 
call’d  pleafeng ;  there  are  Kindnejfes  which 
are  terrible  (b)  :  And  in  many  cafes  Death 
and  even  D'ifgrace  may  be  deferable.  In- 
ftances  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent, 
efpecially  among  our  modern  Poets.  There 
are  ( c )  many  in  this  Tranflation  :  in  par¬ 
ticular,  ’tis-  this  which  gives  a  new  Air  to 
that  gay  (d)  Speech  of  Mercury  in  the 
Eighth  Book. 

Tho’  the  Latins  us’d  this  agreeable 
Clalh  of  Ideas,  the  Greek  Poets  (as  Mr. 
Addfon  ( e )  obferves  on  the  former  Head) 

< wanted  Art  for  it  :  They,  at  leaf  the 


(a)  Windfor-Fcrefi,  p.  5-9.  folio. 

(£)  As  when  the  Cyclops,  in  the  height  of  his  good¬ 
nature,  promises  Ulyjfes ,  that  he  fhall  be  the  laft  he 
will  devour.  Od-  9. 

(0  Od.  1,  449, — tr>  43 — 399*  otherwife 
12,  j-2.  18,  184,  &c. 

(d)  Verfe  380  —  342. 

(«)  Mifc.  Vol.  1.  p.  2/4. 12 mo. 


more 
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more  Ancient  of  them,  neverjoin  things 
that  feem  to  difagree,  in  fo  clofe  an 
Union.  Unlefs  where  Nature  herfelf  has 
led  the  way  in  an  (^)  a&ual  mixture  of 
Contrarieties :  in  any  point,  except  that 
Angle  one,  thefe  muft  be  intirely  Improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Original. 

The  Misfortune  is,  that  in  all  Human 
Excellencies  there  will  be  an  Alloy  : 
Faults  fpring  out  of  our  Improvements 
themfelves ;  and  the  very  methods  of 
Beautifying  lead  often  into  Blemifhes. 
The  wray  to  any  Perfection  is  full  of 
Difficulties  and  Windings  on  each  fide  ; 
and  every  Step  out  of  the  right  Path 
ftho’  they  crofs  each  other  every  Mo¬ 
ment)  is  a  wandering  from  our  Defign. 
In  a  word,  Philypfus ,  'tis  much  the  fame 
with  Errors  and  Improvements,  as  it  is 
with  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  the  Philofo- 
pher's  Fable  :  they  are  blended  together 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
come  at  the  one,  without  touching  upon 
the  other. 

All  the  Methods  which  are  us'd  in 
Mr.  Pope’s  Tranflation,  and  which  are 
fo  often  of  great  Efficacy  towards  beau¬ 
tifying  and  improving  the  Di&ion,  may 

(a)  Thus  iu  the  Twilight,  when  we  have  really  a 
fort  of  visible  Dxrknefs,  Homer  uies  an  Epithet  of  the 
fame  contrariety :  ’AttftKvKn  ru'£,  i.e.  Darknefs  ting’d 
every  way  with  Light,  Ia.  n.4.33. 

feme- 
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fometimes  fall  under  a  different  Charac¬ 
ter. 

Among  the  Words  which  are  intro¬ 
duc’d  from  other  Languages  into  our 
own,  there  may  be  (a)  l'ome,  which  dill 
retain  too  much  of  the  air  of  Foreigners : 
As  antiquated  Words  may  (b)  look  too 
Grotelque,  or  have  a  rough,  diiagreeable 
found.  The  very  Solemnity  of  Scriptural 
Expreilions  may  fometimes  require  that 
they  fhould  not  be  (c)  alienated  :  at  leaf! 
it  may  make  them  look  (d)  too  high  for 
the  Paffages  in  which  they  are  inferred. 

Next  to  the  importing  of  Words  New 
to  the  Poetical  Style,  is  the  varying  the 
life  of  the  Old.  To  deviate  irom  the 
ltri£tnefs  of  Grammar,  is  what  gave  a 
rife  to  Rhetorick  ;  and  furely  there  are 
few  who  wrou’d  not  prefer  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Forms  and  Figures  of  the  latter 
(at  lead;  for  Poetry  and  Oratory)  to  that 
bare  corre£lnefs,  which  alone  is  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  the  former  :  Yet  there  may  be 
Innovations  on  this  too  harfh  or  daring  • 
and  Figures,  that  may  look  more  like 


(a)  Dexter,  circumfufile,  variegated.  Od.  if,  14^. 

(b)  Senefchal,  viands,  bev’rage,  ireful.  3, 179. 

(c)  Jupiter  is  ftil'dGc*/  ({imply,  Od.  3,  190, - iy8 

©«o<)  a  God  above  the  Gods.  Od.  13,17 6. 

(, d )  To  thee  a  Son  is  giv’n-  •  —Od.  18,207.  And— 
Food  in  the  defart  land,  behold,  is  giv’n.i  ■ — Od.  10, 
204,—— 17  y. 

Patch- 
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Patchwork,  than  true  Ornaments  in  the 
Drefs  of  Poetry. 

The  greater  danger  is,  when  the  Poet 
affumes  (a)  any  common  Word  in  a  new 
unufual  Senfe.  The  worft  Fault  of  any 
Language  is  Ambiguity }  that  great  caufe 
of  Darknefs  in  Verfe,  and  the  continuer 
of  every  Difpute  that  has  been  kept  up 
for  any  time  in  Profe.  The  various  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  words,  Philypfus ,  Ihould  not 
be  multiply’d  unneceffarily  :  the  Reader 
is  apt  to  be  diftra&ed  between  fo  many 
Lights ;  and  in  fuch  a  Variety,  is  more 
likely  to  follow  the  falfe,  than  the  true. 

I  have  obferv’d  this  particularly  in 
Words  deriv’d  from  other  Languages  : 
Thefe,  you  know,  often  prevail  among 
us  very  differently  from  their  native  lig- 
nification.  The  Latin  fenfe  perhaps  is 
one  thing,  and  the  Englijh  ufe  another : 
When  this  has  obtain’d  univerfally,  we 
ought  not  to  run  back  to  the  Latin  (b) 
fenfe  of  the  word,  in  our  ufe  of  it.  If 
you  ihould,  the  JLearned  themfelves  may 
not  readily  fall ™ to  your  meaning,  and. 
the  Unlearned  will  inevitably  miftake  it. 

It  may  be  inquir’d  too,  how  far  this 
Tranflation  may  make  a  wrong  ufe  of 

(a)  Flown  (with  Infolence)  Oil.  i.  292.  Filial  (for 
a  Daughter,)  6,6j. 

(b)  Partial,  Od.  8,  i8f.  SuccinU,  17,  200.  Objected, 
7,  5-4.  Implicit,  9,  J14. 

I  Te-rms 
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Terms  borrow'd  from  any  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  :  As  where  we  read  of  Ar¬ 
chitraves,  Colonnades ,  and  the  like.  I  would 
not  produce  thefe  as  undoubted  faults  in 
the  Poetical  Stile :  tho’  the  banilhing  all 
Technical  Words  be  laid  down  by  lome 
Criticks  as  a  Rule  never  to  be  tranfgref- 
fed  ;  I  fhould  imagine  they  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  fome  Cafes }  even  where  there  is 
not  that  abfolute  neceflity,  either  of  uiing 
them,  or  loling  the  Senfe  of  the  Original. 

Will  not  the  very  thing,  on  which  the 
Rule  is  founded,  allow  the  departing 
from  it  fometimes?  a  That  the  Poet  writes 
a  to  all  Mankind  in  general'”  And  “  That 
a  he  Jhould  avoid  all  appearance  of  Labour, 
u  as  well  as  Afleffationf  is  very  true ;  and 
very  good  realons  they  are  for  his  not 
thing  Technical  Words,  while  they  carry 
difficulty,  and  an  air  of  AfFeflation,  about 
them  :  But  if  fuch  Words  ever  happen  to 
be  perfedlly  familiarized  by  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  former  Poets,  or  become  of  com¬ 
mon  Ufe  in  the  World,  I  fhould  think 
they  have  the  fame  Rif^t  to  be  admitted 
into  Poetry  (and  if  not  mean,  the  fame 
Propriety)  as  any  other  Words,  the  moll 
obvious  and  intelligible.  Any  one  may  di- 
flinguiih  their  greater  or  lefs  fitnefs,  on 
this  Account,  in  the  Defcription  of  Aki- 
nous’s  Palace  :  in  which  there  are  feveral 
Inftances,  both  of  Terms  familiariz’d,  and 

of 
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of  fuch  as  are  lefs  allowable,  under  one 
and  the  fame  view : 

The  Front  appear’d  with  radiant  fplendors  gay, 
Bright  as  the  Lamp  of  Night,  or  Orb  of  Day. 

The  Walls  were  maflfy  brafs }  the  Cornice  high 
Blue  Metals  crown’d,  in  colours  of  the  sky : 

Rich  Plates  of  Gold  the  folding-doors  incafe  j 
The  Pillars  Silver,  on  a  brazen  bafe ; 

Silver  the  "Lintels  deep-projefiing  o’er, 

(a)  And  Gold  the  Ringlets  that  command  the  Door. 

Some  of  thefe  Terms  are  certainly  al¬ 
lowable;  and  you  will  think  perhaps  I 
carry  the  matter  too  far  in  another  Point, 
which  may  feem  as  allowable  to  the  full. 
You  muft  know,  I  am  apt  to  imagine, 
that  not  only  the  more  difficult  Terms  of 
Art,  but  even  fuch  Words  as  are  (£) 
ufurp’d  more  particularly  in  any  Angle 


{a)  Od.  7, 1 1 7, —90. 

(1 b )  Thus  there  is  fomething  which  does  not  found 
intirely  right  in  thefe  Lines : 

full  (hines  the  Father  in  the  Filial  Frame ,  Od.  4,  199. 
He  ceas'd  :  the  Filial  Virtue  made  reply,  12,167. 

Mean  time^rete  for  the  Hour  of  Reft 

Ordains  the  fleecy  Couch - - — 7,428. 

The  Peers  reproach  the  fure  Divine  of  Fate,  20,452. 
Within  the  Stricture  of  the  Palace  Wall,  22,  186. 

Impofthumate  with  Pride - 20,  578. 

With  Venial  Freedom  let  me  nowdemand 

Thy  Name - 1,  219. 

There  cling  implicit,  and  confide  in  Jove,  9,^14. 

The  Senejhal  rebuk’d,  in  hafte  withdrew,  4, 47. 

A  Cenotaph  I  raife  of  deathlefs  Fame,  4, 794. 

I  2 
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Province,  may  become  lefs  fit  to  be  us’d 
in  common.  If  fo,  it  may  require  Cau¬ 
tion  in  inferting  fome  that  are  appropri¬ 
ated  to  particular  Perfons  or  Things, 
many  that  are  us’d  much  in  the  Prcfef- 
fons,  efpecially  in  the  ScholaJUck  way  of 
Diftinftions,  and  all  in  general  that  are 
perplex’d,  or  not  to  be  underftood  with¬ 
out  Difficulty. 

I’m  afraid  I  have  tired  you,  Pbilypfus , 
with  fuch  a  firing  of  dry  Obfervations : 
they  mufl  have  their  Turn  in  a  View  of 
this  Nature  }  and  to  omit  what  is  necef- 
fary,  for  fear  of  an  Imputation  of  Pedan¬ 
try,  is  perhaps  the  worft  Pedantry  one  can 
be  guilty  of. 

Give  me  leave  to  inlarge  more  upon 
the  Abufe  of  Epithets,  as  I  did  before 
upon  the  Ufe  of  them.  ’Tis  the  fame 
with  thefe,  Philypfus ,  as  with  all  other 
Ornaments  of  Speech  }  their  being  fo 
very  ferviceable,  may  lead  to  a  larger 
Ufe  of  them  than  is  proper  :  but  there  is 
this  Advantage  too}  the  very  thing  which 
makes  them  fo  ftrong  and  beautiful,  will 
help  to  difcover  any  Error  in  their  Ap¬ 
plication.  They  are  each  connefled  fo 
immediately  to  their  Subjefl,  that  their 
Impropriety,  as  well  as  Agreement,  is 
very  eafily  difcern’d. 


On 
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On  (a)  this  Account,  we  fhould  be  the 
more  cautious  how  we  mix  the  Epithets 
of  the  Proper ,  with  any  Metaphorical  Ex- 
preffions:  Thefe  for  the  Time  change 
their  Nature,  and  may  fignify  things 
very  different  from  what  they  flood  for 
before.  That  Metaphor,  which  puts 
the  Name  of  a  Place  or  Country  for  its 
Inhabitants ,  is  reckon'd  a  great  and  agree¬ 
able  one;  but  where-ever  it  is  ufed,  we 
muff  remember  it  Hands  now  for  Men , 
and  is  not  to  be  consider'd  in  its  proper 
ftate,  as  a  Part  of  the  Earth .  If  its  old 
Epithets  are  Hill  applied  to  it,  the  Senfe 
muff  be  difagreeing  and  confus'd. 

I  fear  we  meet  with  fomething  of  this, 
where  Penelope  complains  of  the  Numbers 
and  Importunity  of  her  Suitors,  after  this 
manner : 

Zacynthus,  green  ’with  ever-Jhady  Groves, 

And  Ithaca,  prefumptuous  boaft  their  loves 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  Lord, 

(b)  They  prefs  the  Hymenaan  rite. — 


(a)  K)Tci  ioridiTct  )y  tac  iAi\d,<po(f.{  dfuctHi- 
vac  hiyetv  tkto  P  if cu  in  t»  AVAKoyv  &  di  p/w, 
A-3-p ifrif  tpAveiJ,  J'/d  to  fCA^KKnKA  ta  iVAvJiec 
-fAAKifA^AivipAi.  Ariftot.  Rhetor.  Lib.  j.  Cap.  z. 

(b)  OtJ.i?,  iff, - - - - 

I  3 
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Longinus ,  (a)  fomewhere  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Sublime ,  gives  us  an  inftance  of 
this  fort  of  Metaphor,  from  Herodotus , 
where  that  Hiftorian  is  fpeaking  of  a 
very  moving  Tragedy,  at  the  Aiding  of 
which  the  Theatre  hurfi  into  Tears  :  This 
the  Critick  judges  to  be  fo  taking,  from 
the  Surprize  that  Turn  of  Expreflion  car¬ 
ries  with  it.  The  Metaphor  itfelf  has 
certainly  fcmething  great  in  it :  But  had 
Herodotus  join’d  fome  of  its  proper  Epi¬ 
thets  or  Defcription  with  this  Metaphor, 
and  faid,  that  “  The  Theatre ,  rais’d  all  on 
u  Columns  of  the  Corinthian  Order ,  bar  ft 
u  into  T ’ears  at  the  Deepnefs  of  the  Tragedy  f 
Longinus  might  have  thought  the  pafiage 
more  Surprizing  \  but  I  dare  fay  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  fo  worthy  of  his 
Commendation. 

To  mix  thefe  things  in  a  Defcription 
is  really  as  abfurd,  as  to  paint  a  River - 
God,  not  with  his  Urn,  to  fignify  what 
he  is  \  but  gufhing  all  over  into  Streams, 
like  fome  of  the  odd  Figures  in  Ovid’s 
Metamorphojis  :  and  by  the  way,  it  may 
be  a  very  good  ( b )  Rule  that  is  given,  to 
try  mixt  Metaphors  at  any  time  by 
forming  in  one’s  Mind  a  Pi&ure  from 
what  is  faid,  and  confidering  how  the 


(а)  Cap.  2.4. Ed.Oxon.  1718. 

(б)  Spectator,  N°. 

Parts 
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Parts  of  it  would  agree,  were  they  deli¬ 
neated  upon  Canvas. 

There  is  another  Difagreement  in  Epi¬ 
thets,  when  two  Exprelfions,  proper  in 
themlelves,  are  yet  join’d  together  im¬ 
properly.  After  a  great  Slaughter  we 
may  very  well  have  a  Notion  of  Heaps , 
or  (as  it  is  in  the  Poetical  Language) 
Mountains  of  the  Skin ;  ’tis  natural  on  the 
fame  Occaiion  to  imagine  to  ouifelves 
their  Wounds,  and  the  Blood  ebbing  out  of 
them  :  thefe  are  very  proper  feparately  ; 
but  to  join  them  under  the  Notion  of  a 
(a)  Bleeding  Mountain ,  does  not  look  fo 
reconcileable  to  the  Mind. 

An  Error  yet  more  frequent  is,  when 
we  give  a  Word  that  Epithet,  which  is 
proper  to  it  on  fome  Occasions,  indiffe¬ 
rently  at  all  Times,  and  without  any  Oc- 
cafion.  -  ’ 

This,  in  fome  meafure,  has  been  al¬ 
ways  allowable  in  Verfe:  however  fuch 
a  Liberty  is  not  without  its  Bounds,  nor 
Ihould  it  be  ufed  intemperately.  Purple 
(for  inftance)  is  an  Epithet  very  frequent 
in  the  Ancient  Poets  for  the  Habit  of 
Princes  :  yet  it  is  not  to  be  given  to  that 
of  all  Great  Men ;  nor  of  Princes  equally, (*) 


(*)  04^12,  1 3 n8. 

I  4  whether 
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whether  (a)  young  or  old ;  nor  of  the 
very  fame  Prince,  under  feveral  Circum- 
ftances.  Tho’  a  Remark  of  this  kind  may 
feem  infignificant  enough,  the  Negleft  of 
it  in  Pra£Uce  is  often  very  grofs  and 
fhocking. 

Again :  What  is  proper  in  one  Lan¬ 
guage,  may  not  be  fo  in  another.  Was 
any  one  to  tranflate  the  purpureis  Oloribus 
of  Horace ,  purple  Swans ,  would  not  he 
be  fo  Literal ,  as  to  mifs  the  Senfe  of  his 
Author  intirely  ?  The  fame  I  fufpeft  a 
little  in  this,  andfeveral  other  of  our  Poets, 
who  generally  tranflate  the  Purpureum 
mare  of  the  Latins ,  and  n o$q>u$iov  mhc/Lycs 
of  the  Greeks ,  by  Purple  Seas. 

There  may  be  another  Impropriety 
from  the  difference  of  time  arid  circum- 
ffances  :  It  may  do  very  well  to  give  the 
Epithet  of  browzing  to  a  Goat'  or  graz¬ 
ing  to  the  Ox :  it  helps  to  defcribe  them 
in  the  Fields,  or  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
fome  other  Creatures ;  and  if  neither  of 
thefe,  at  leaft  it  gives  the  Language  a 
Poetical  Air:  Yet  thefe  Epithets  have 
fome  reftraints,  they  belong  to  Life  and 
A£tion ;  they  do  not  fuit  with  thofe  very 
Creatures  when  Dead;  and  lefs  fo,  when 
they  are  cut  out  in  the  Shambles,  or 
ferv’d  up  at  a  Fealt:  this  is  the  Cafe 

[a)  Am  CJMTsiV,  eS{  via  *)as  y'i(yv}i  r<; 

tv  ys  ti  cujth  i&rif.  Arift.  Rhet.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  2. 

in 
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in  a  PafTage  relating  to  Penelope’s  Suitors ; 
they, 

—A  luxurious  race,  indulge  their  chear ; 

Devour  the  grazing  Ox ,  and  browzing  Goaty 
{a)  And  turn  the  gen’rousVintage  down  their  throat. 

As  Epithets  ihould  be  proper  to  the 
Things y  or  Perfon ,  they  are  applied  to; 
fo  muft  we  take  Care  that  they  are  ftill 
proper  to  the  Metaphors  we  add ;  and  in 
Allegory,  not  to  confound  the  Epithets  of 
the  Real ,  withthofe  of  the  Fictitious  Perfon .. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Iliad  {b)  we  have 
an  excellent  Diftin&ion  to  this  Purpofe,. 
on  a  known  ( c )  Epithet  of  Apollo,  “Which 
“  (as  we  are  there  told)  is  capable  of  two 
u  Explications  ;  one  Literal,  in  refpe6t 
M  of  the  Darts  and  Bow,  the  Enfigns  of 
“  that  God  ;  the  other  Allegorical,  with 
“  regard  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun:  there- 
t£  fore  infuch  Places,  where  Apollo  is  re-- 
u  prefented  as  a  God  in  Perfon,  I  would 
“  ufe  the  former  Interpretation ;  and 
“  where  the  EfFe&s  of  the  Sun  are  de- 
“  ferib’d,  I  wou’d  make  Choice  of  the. 
“  latter.”  You  fee  the  juftnefs  of  the 
Obfervation  :  it  may  ferve  to  explain  my 
Meaning  better  than  I  could  exprefs  it 
myfelf. 

(a)  - j-j/, 

(b)  Page  xx.  11  mo. 

V c )  ‘E/cnfoA^. 

I  5  ’Tis 
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’Tis  evident,  by  the  Way,  that  Mr. 
Pope  form’d  this  Obfervation  upon  his 
Experience  in  the  Progrefs  of  that  Tranf- 
lation :  This  appears  from  the  firft  Part 
of  that  Work,  in  which  we  fometimes 
find  the  Properties  and  Effects  of  the  Sun 
blended  with  the  perfonal  A£ts  of  Jpollo  : 
thus  it  is  in  the  firft  Appearance  of  that 
Deity  in  the  Poem.  I  lhall  read  the  Paf- 
fage  to  you,  tho’  fomething  long  :  it  be¬ 
gins  with  that  beautiful  Line, 

Silent  *  he  wander’d  by  the  founding  Shore  : 

Till  fafe  at  Diftance  to  his  God  he  prays, 

That  Gcd,  who  darts  around  the  World  his  Rays. 

O  Smintheusy(\ prungfrom  fair  Latova's  Line, 
Thou  guardian  Power  of  Cilia  the  divine, 

Thou  Source  of  Lights  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
Andv/hofe  bright  Vrefencegilds  thy  Chryfa’s  iliores; 
God  of  the  Silver  Bow !  thy  Shafts  employ, 

{a)  Avenge  thy  Servant,  and  the  Greeks  deftroy. 

The  Original  here  does  not  once  attri¬ 
bute  any  thing  to  the  Deity  but  what  is 
perfonal :  ’tis  certain  the  Sun  and  its 
Effects  are  hid  under  this  Allegory ;  but 
then  they  muft  be  hid :  for  fo  far  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  it  will  ceafe  to  be  Allegory.  Homer 
never  mixes  fhadows  and  reality  •  and 
as  Mr.  Pope  perceiv’d  this  in  his  going  on 
with  the  Poem,  I  prefume  he  built  upon 
it  that  excellent  Obfervation. 


(#)  II.  i,  6o,«~  --42. 


*  Chryfes . 


Any 
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Any  mixture  of  this  Nature  is  more 
evident  in  Epithets,  for  that  obvious  Rea- 
fon  I  mention’d  before.  And  thus,  you 
fee,  there  are  Inconveniencies  attend  each 
Method  of  improving  the  Poetical  Dic¬ 
tion;  and  that  the  danger  bears  fome 
Proportion  to  the  Excellence.  Where 
the  fineft  Colourings  are  employed,  the 
faulty  ftrokes  of  the  Pencil  are  the  fooner 
perceiv’d.  The  nobleft  Efforts  of  Human 
Art  are  not  without  their  Defeats.  Of  all 
Do&rines,  I  lhall  never  hold  that,  which 
fuppofes  any  Man  to  be  infallible:  and 
of  all  Men,  the  Poet  of  a  true,  free,  glow¬ 
ing  Spirit,  mull  naturally  be  incapable  of 
that  Chara&er.  No,  PbiJjp'as ,  the  molt 
conetl  Writer  is  he  that  has  the  feweji 
Faults :  and  he  is  the  tiobkji  Poet  that  ha3 
moft  diftinft  Excellencies. 

You  need  not  repeat,  fays  Philypftts , 
what  you  have  thoroughly  convinc’d  me 
of  long  lince.  Yes,  ’tis  the  ( a )  Condi¬ 
tion  of  every  human  Performance,  nor  to 
be  abfolutely  perfeff.  I  can  allow  of  fee¬ 
ing  Faults  in  any  the  moft  favourite  Piece, 
and  find  a  frefh  and  greater  Pleafure  every 
Day  in  reading  an  Author  without  that 


(/»)  Whoever  thinks  a  faultlefs  Piece  to  fee, 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e’er  fhall  be. 

Pope’ s  Effay  onCrisicifm. 

1  6  Biafs, 
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Biafs,  which  ufed  to  make  me  admire 
every  thing  I  read.  Yet  I  muft  own  my 
Infirmity  to  you,  I  Hill  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  to  that  Indifference  you 
would  perfuade  me  to,  in  any  tolerable 
Degree. 

A  perfeft  Indifference  fanfwer’d  jlnti- 
phaus)  is  no  more  attainable,  than  a  per- 
feft  Excellence,  by  a  Creature  made  up 
of  fo  many  Paflions  as  Man  is.  We  muff 
poife  ourfelves  with  all  the  Steadinefs 
we  are  Mafters  of*  and  when  thofe  Dis¬ 
turbers  will  be  interfering,  the  beft  way 
is  to  turn  their  own  Artillery  upon  them, 
and  to  play  one  Paffion  upon  another. 
If  the  fuperior  Merit  of  a  Writer,  or 
his  engaging  way,  is  apt  to  captivate  us 
fo  far  as  to  raife  any  partial  regards  in 
us ;  we  muff  flop,  and  confider  what  we 
owe  to  Truth,  the  moft  beautiful  and 
commanding  thing  in  the  World:  On 
the  contrary,  where-ever  we  begin  to 
feel  a  malicious  Pleafure  in  finding  out 
the  Faults  of  Great  Men,  we  muft  break 
off’  that  humour  as  foon  as  perceiv’d,  by 
turning  immediately  to  fome  of  the  fineft 
Paffages  in  their  Works,  and  indulging 
that  Delight  and  Admiration  they  raife 
in  us. 

I  do  this,  (reply ’d  Philypfus)  and  yet 
it  is  but  too  frequently  that  I  find  myfelf 
more  engag’d  than  I  ought  to  be,  after 

all 
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all  my  Endeavours  :  How  happy  ftiould  I 
be,  could  I  have  that  command  of  my 
Temper,  which  Antiploaus  fhews  upon  all 
Occalions ! 

If  you  have  obferv’d  any  thing  in  me 
of  that  Nature  (fays  Antiphaus  inter¬ 
rupting  him)  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
Obfervance  of  this  Rule,  “  When  we 
“  are  thinking  of  any  particular  Paffage, 
u  to  forget  the  Chara&er  of  the  Author : 
u  and  when  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Cha- 
u  raster  of  the  Author,  to  forget  the 
(*  Turn  of  any  particular  Paffage.”  Our 
Notion  of  a  Poem  is  not  to  be  influenc’d 
by  a  few  Lines,  taken  here  and  there 
from  it :  the  only  thing  by  which  it  can 
be  juftly  determin’d,  is  the  Balance  of  the 
Account,  after  reckoning  up  all  its  Beau¬ 
ties  and  all  its  Defefts  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther.  I  mean,  not  only  as  to  their  Num¬ 
ber,  but  according  to  the  real  Value,  or 
Alloy  that  is  in  them.  But  what  am  I 
doing,  Philypfus  ?  to  talk  at  this  rate, 
while  I  might  be  enjoying  your  Obfer- 
vations?  —  The  things  I  have  heard  you 
fpeak  of  at  different  Times,  make  me 
long  to  fee  them  in  one  colle&ed  View. 
We  are  here  fafe  from  the  Impertinence 
of  Bufinefs,  or  Vifits;  and  may  enjoy 
ourfelves  at  large,  without  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  either. 


I 
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I  am  fenfible  (anfwer’d  Philypfus ,  after 
a  fhort  paufe)  that  what  you  particularly 
mean,  is  the  Improvements  in  Mr.  Popes 
Tranflation,  from  the  many  Figures  and 
Variations  added  in  that  Work  :  but  as 
I  am  not  prepared  for  a  regular  Account 
of  them,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  men¬ 
tion  them  juft  as  they  come  into  my 
Thoughts.  My  happinefs  is,  that  I  fpeak 
to  fo  generous  a  Friend  :  I  know  u4nti- 
phaus  too  well  to  make  Apologies  for 
the  Weaknefs  of  my  Obfervations,  or 
the  loofe  manner  in  which  I  may  lay  my 
Thoughts  before  him. 

(a)  u  To  be  Clear ,  and  net  to  be  Mean , 
<c  is  the  great  Excellence  of  Language. 
a  A  Style  that  is  made  up  wholly  o ipro- 
a  per  Words,  will  be  the  cleared  of  any, 
<(  but  at  the  lame  Time  it  will  neceflarily 
“  be  mean :  On  the  contrary,  the  im- 
prov'd  fguratroe  Style  is  great  but  if 
<(  it  be  crowded  every-where  with  Fi- 
gures  and  new  Turns,  it  muft  grow 
u  dark  and  barbarous.” 

If  this  Rule  be  juft,  as  it  has  ever  been 
allow'd  to  be,  (quite  down  from  the  Great 
Father  of  Criticifm  at  Jthens ,  to  thofe 
who  flourifh  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Paris)  all  additional  Figures  in  this 


(/*)  From  Arijiotle's  Lib.  de  Toet.  Cap.  iz. 
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Tranflation,  which  neither  darken  nor 
perplex  the  Senfe,  are  fo  many  new  Beau¬ 
ties  and  Improvements  upon  the  Origi¬ 
nal. 

For  my  part,  I  fhould  not  flick  at  car¬ 
rying  this  Point  farther  ;  I  fhould  ima¬ 
gine,  That  Figures  are  the'  Language  of 
the  Paflions.  The  Body  itfelf  is  agitated, 
and  our  Features  difcompofed,  when  the 
Mind  is  ftruck  violently  with  any  Object ; 
and  if  we  fpeak  upon  fuch  Occalions, 
'tis  with  rapidity  and  diforder.  We 
burll  out  into  Exclamations:  our  Senti¬ 
ments  are  quick  and  violent,  and  our 
Language  interrupted  frequently  with 
fudden  Starts,  and  as  fudden  Paufes. 
Things  appear  then  more  ftrong  and 
largely  to  the  Mind;  we  paint  them  in 
more  expreflive  Colours,  and  with  a 
greater  Energy  of  Words.  ’Tis  this  way 
of  fpeaking  that  gave  rife  to  what  the  Cri- 
ticks  afterwards  call’d  Figures.  Thefe 
are  the  beautiful  Diforders  of  Language ; 
they  are  in  our  Words  what  fudden  Agi¬ 
tations  are  in  our  Minds;  and  tho’  we 
may  think  them  chiefly  the  effe£t  of  Art, 
they  are  really  fome  of  the  moll  natural 
ftrokes  in  Poetry. 

When  we  are  ftruck  fuddenly  with 
Joy  or  Sorrow,  Hopes  or  Fears,  we  break¬ 
out  in  a  fhort  quick  manner  of  Expreflion. 
—■ ■■  UlyJJes ,  in  the  Habit  of  a-  Stranger, 

finds 
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finds  the  good  old  Laertes  ever  forrow- 
ing  for  his  Abfence,  and  bufying  himfelf 
in  his  Garden,  to  divert  the  melancholy 
of  his  Thoughts.  The  Hero  does  not 
difcover  himfelf  immediately ;  only  juft 
mentions  to  him,  that  he  had  feen  Ulyjfes 
in  his  Travels.  That  is  the  Point  Laertes 
fixes  upon  :  7‘his  IJland  you  are  landed  up¬ 
on  (fays  he)  is  Ithaca; 

But  tell  me,  Stranger,  be  the  Truth  confefs’d, 
Whatyears  have  circled  fince  thoufaw’ftthatgueft? 
That  haplefs  gueft,  alas !  for  ever  gone  ! 

Wretch  that  he  was  !  and  that  I  am  !  my  Son  ! 

If  ever  Man  to  mifery  was  born, 

(a)  ’Twashistofuffer,  and ’tis  mine  to  mourn! 

Ulyjfes  in  his  Anfwer  informs  him  where 
he  had  met  with  his  Son;  and  that  when 
they  parted,  he  flatter'd  himfelf  with 
hopes  of  feeing  him  again  ;  but  now,  he 
found,  he  muft  defpair  of  that  happinefs. 
This  was  too  much  for  Laertes  to  bear : 
we  fee  him  overcome  with  Sorrow.  'Tis 
now  Ulyjfes’ s  turn  to  be  agitated,  and  to 
fpeak  his  Paflions  in  the  fame  impetuous 
manner : 

He  ran,  he  feiz’d  him  with  a  ftridt  embrace, 
With  thoufand  kiffes  wander’d  o’er  his  face, 

<c  I,  lam  he  3  Oh  Father,  rife  !  Behold, 

«  ( b )  Thy  fon  ! - 


(a)  Oel.  24,  339,— *89. 
\t>)  O d.  24,  376,-320. 
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I  can  fcarce  leave  the  pleafure  I  take 
in  repeating  thefe  Paffages,  only  to  tell 
you,  that  they  are  extremely  improv’d 
by  Mr.  Pope.  No  one  will  imagine  how 
much,  that  has  not  compar’d  them  with 
the  Original. 

You  lee  thefe  Paflions  break  out  in 
Ihort  violent  Flalhes :  fometimes  they 
are  fo  ftrong  as  to  permit  no  more  than 
one  word  or  two.  When  Euryclea  by  ac¬ 
cident  difcovers  Ulyjfts ,  Ihe  can  only  cry 
out  ( a )  My  Son  ! — My  King/ — And  w  here 
any  go  farther,  they  rather  hint  at  things 
than  mention  them:  Their  Thoughts  are 
full  of  Harts  and  hurry  ;  they  fpeak  with 
vehemence,  and  often  end  abruptly.  Thus 
Ulyjfes ,  when  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  Te- 
iemachus  : 

I  am  thy  Father.  O  my  Son !  my  Son ! 

That  Father,  for  whofe  fake  thy  days  have  run 
(b)  One  feene  of  woe,  <&c . 

And  in  another  Place  from  a  different 
Palfion : 

O  curft  event !  and  Oh  unlook’d-for  aid  ! 
Melanthius ,  or  the  women  have  betray’d— 

^c)  Oh  my  dearSon!— 


(«)  Od.  19,  ff4, — 47y. 

{b)  Od.  16,  208, — 189. 

{d)  Od.  zi,  166, —  ifi, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  paffionate  Breaks  are  one  of  the 
fineft  things  in  Poetry.  They  are  as  na¬ 
tural  in  Anger,  as  they  are  in  Sorrow  or 
Surprizes  ;  and  indeed  in  the  former  are 
proper  fooner,  and  upon  lefs  motives  far 
than  in  thefe.  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
they  have  a  particular  aptnefs  in  all 
Threats,  and  either  intimate  very  ftrongly, 
or  are  very  well  fill'd  up  with  fome  me¬ 
nacing  Aftion : 

This  choice  is  left  you,  to  refill  or  die  j 

(a)  Anddie,  I  trull,  yefhall. — 

Or,  as  in  the  Nineteenth  Book, 

Vagrant,  be  gone  !  before  this  blazing  brand 

(b)  Shall  urge — and  wav’d  it  hiding  in  her  hand. 

You  have  puzzled  me,  fays  Antiphaus: 
Now  for  my  Life  can’t  I  tell  which  to  ap~ 
prove  of  molt,  the  expr effing,  or  the  in¬ 
timating  the  Aflion  in  fuch  Cafes:  this 
requires  the  greateft  ftrength  in  the  Poet, 
and  the  other  has  greater  force  in  his 
Performance.  Oh,  give  me  leave  to  men¬ 
tion  one  thing, — Have  you  not  obferv’d 
a  larger  fort  of  Break,  which  is  ufed 
artificially  in  a  Poem,  to  incite  the  At¬ 
tention  of  the  Reader  ?  I  mean,  when 
— . .  1  -■ 

(a)  Od.  22,  8 1 — 67. 

(b)  Od-  19,  8/, — <5jy 
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the  Narration  is  dropt  in  the  moft  en¬ 
gaging  parts  of  it,  or  juft  before  fome 
very  material  Incident  :  This  adds  a 
double  deiire  of  hearing;  the  Audience 
generally  make  it  their  Requeft,  that 
the  Speaker  would  go  on,  and  inform 
them  of  the  Sequel.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
Eleventh  OdyJJey  :  Ulyjfis  in  the  midft  of 
his  Account  of  the  Internal  Regions  (a) 
makes  a  feint  of  concluding  ;  we  are  im¬ 
mediately  told  that  the  Pk&acians  were 
eager  to  hear  him  on ;  and  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  the  very  ( b )  fame  Break,  and 
the  very  fame  Sentiment  after  it,  is  imi¬ 
tated  by  Virgil.  ’Tis  indeed  improv’d  in 
the  latter ;  he  has  all  the  Ufe  of  Homers 
fufpenfe,  without  the  Tedioufnefs  of 
it. 

I  have  often  taken  notice  of  this  Arti¬ 
fice,  fays  Philypfus .  ’Tis  very  ufual  in 
the  Clofe  of  the  particular  Books,  not 
only  of  this  Poem,  but  equally  of  the 

Iliad  and  jEneid. - Were  it  not  a  thing 

pretty  obvious  in  itfelf,  I  fhould  be  apt 
to  imagine,  that  it  was  from  this  pra&ice 
of  Homer  and  Virgil ,  that  thofe  prudent 


(«)  Od.  II,  408, — 318.—  ■  i..KnA»9fty.. 

Ver.  333.  And  Ver.  369,  Alcinous  defir cs  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

,  — —  (b)  Donee  Calchante  mini  ft  ro - 

Turn  vero  ardemus  fcitari.  —  JEn.  1,  100  and  iop. 

Authors, 
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Authors,  who  write  for  Sale,  had  learnt 
what  is  fo  common  among  them :  Thus,  in 
our  Books  of  Adventures  and  Romance, 
we  feldom  meet  with  a  Firft  Part,  wrhich 
does  not  break  off  in  fuch  a  point  of  the 
Story,  as  may  be  moft  apt  to  engage  the 
Expectation  of  the  Reader  ;  and  to  draw 
him  in  for  that  moft  tedious  thing  in  the 
World,  vulgarly  call’d,  A  Second  Part. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  Breaks, 
Antiphaus ,  which  proceed  not  from  the 
Artifice  of  the  Writer,  but  the  Paffion 
he  feels  upon  fome  great  or  unexpefted 
Calamity.  There  might  be  Jnftances  of 
this  given  from  the  Poem  before  us  ;  but 
we  mult  go  to  another  piece  of  Mr  Pope’s 
for  the  fineft  that  ever  I  met  with  in  my 
Life.  ’Tis  in  his  charming  Ode  on  Muftck , 
where  he  is  fpeaking  of  that  great  Mafter 
of  it,  Orpheus  : 

(a)  See  wild  as  the  winds  o’er  the  mountains  he  flies, 
Hark,  Hemus  refounds  with  the  Bacchanals  cries! 

• - Ah,  fee!  he  dies. 

Thofe  Paffions,  which  break  off  our 
Language  in  this  manner,  and  confine  it 
to  fhort  catches  and  ftarts,  when  they 
are  wrought  up  to  the  higheft  pitch,  or 
croud  in  many  of  them  together  upon (*) 


(*)  Stanza  the  6th. 
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the  Mind,  are  belt  expreft  by  Silence . 
Such  Silences  as  thefe  (pardon  me  a  Para¬ 
dox  as  old  as  (a)  Pythagoras’s  times)  are 
the  voice  of  Nature.  ’Tis  true,  in  the 
common  Method  of  fpeaking,  there  are 
only  a  few  particular  Organs  concern’d  : 
but  in  ftronger  Emotions,  in  the  violence 
of  any  Paffion,  the  whole  Body  may  be 
Talkative.  Every  Look,  and  Turn,  and 
Motion  is  fignificant;  and  each  Nerve 
can  have  its  ihare  in  making  up  (what 
our  Shakefpeare  calls,)  a  kind  of  Excellent 
Dumb  Difcourfe. 

To  be  more  plain :  Our  Paffions  are 
often  too  ftrong  to  be  exprefs’d  immedi¬ 
ately  by  words  }  they  often  choak  up 
the  pallage  for  them ;  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  moft  apparent.  The  more 
any  one  is  a  ftrangerto  art  and  difguifes, 
the  more  is  he  moved  on  thefe  Occafions : 
thefe  Silences  are  the  pure  effe&s  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  Defcriptions  of  them  are 
fome  of  the  moft  natural,  as  well  as  moft 
beautiful  Paflages  in  the  Poem  before  us. 

The  Recovery  of  Ulyffes  is  the  Incident 
of  the  greateft  concern  to  all  his  Friends, 

(a)  ’H  aVfc'TM  vTip  t«  <&«i' a  ayic'iv  (the  Difciples 
of  Vythagoras )  tThmuHar  'ttoAKcl  yC>  d-ga.  rs  kai 
ctiropprf]a  ijjcaor  uv  k&lt&v  yjAKiirlv  rv,  [tri  'srparov 
[aaQvaiv,  otj  kou  TO  2IQIIAN  A0IT02.  Tbile- 
ftratht  de  Vita  Apol.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  i. 


and 
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and  muft  be  attended  with  the  ftrongeft 
flow  of  Paflion  in  them :  accordingly 
they  are  each  too  much  mov’d  with  the 
difcovery,  to  utter  their  Sentiments  on 
that  Occaiion.  ’Telemacbns  is  the  firft  to 
whom  UlyJJes  makes  himfelf  known  :  He 
falls  on  his  Father’s  Neck,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  embracing  each  other,  without 
fpeaking  ( a )  for  aconflderable  time. — We 
have  a  like  Scene,  ( b )  when  he  difcovers 
himfelf  to  two  or  three  felefl  Friends. 
Good  old  Laertes ,  on  the  fame  Occaiion, 
is  not  only  filent,  but  fcarce  (c)  able  to^ 
fupport  himfelf,  under  fuch  an  excels  of 
Paffion  ;  and  the  fond,  tender  Penelope  is 
quite  overcome  with  it : 

(d)  She  fickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away. 

A  great  Surprize,  _or  extraordinary 
Fright,  has  the  fame  E  fie  ft :  as  in  Homers 

(e)  Eitrylochus ,  and  the  Sir  frevifan  of 
Spencer,  which  the  ( e )  Notes  mention 
as  a  Parallel  to  Eurylocbus.  Never  was 
any  Image  fet  in  a  fuDer  Light  than  this 
of  Spencers :  ’tis  prefented  to  our  View 


(a)  Od.  j6,  143,-220. 
(£)  Od.  21,  240, — 126. 
(O  Od.  14,  404, — 346. 
{d)  Od.  13,  212, — 205-. 
(e)  Od.  10, 188, — 246. 
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with  all  the  ftreneth  that  Poetry  is  capa¬ 
ble  of.  I  mull  beg  leave  to  read  it  to  you : 

He  anlwer’d  nought  at  all,  but  addins  new 

tTraii.tn.^lS  armzement,  flaring  wide 
W.,th  few  heartlefl  hollow  hue, 
Altomih  d  flood,  as  one  rhat  had  efpy’d 
Infernal  furies  with  their  chains  unty’d  ; 

Him  yet  again,  and  yet  again  befpake 

The  genrle  Knight ;  who  nought  to  him  reply’d 

But  trembling  ev  ry  joint,  did  inly  quake.  P  '  3 

s;,ldmi[able.Ima/erT  !  and  admirable 

Silence  cry  d  jintiphatts.  But  I  hone 
you  will  not  be  fb  pofTefled  with  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  cm  Poet,  as  to  forget  (a)  the 
of  Homer ;  whom  Ulytfc? beLak]  t 
gcua,  and  yet  again. ,  without  any  Anfwer 
at  all  Or  perhaps  this  has  been  obferv’d 
upon  To  often,  that  you  think  it  needlefs 
to  repeat  us  Beauties:  I  don’t  queiHon 
but  you  admire  it  very  much.  I  do  fo 
(anfwer  d  Philypfus )  and  agree  intirely 
with  the  Obfervation,  (b)  «  That  HjL 
has  more  the  air  of  Grandeur  when  he 
tt  than  w  hen  the  ?oet  makes 

Mr.  Peps  does  noc  only  follow  Homer 
very  finely  where-ever  he  has  led  the 
\V  ay  in  thefe  beautiful  Figures  •  he  fome 


(»)  Od.  it,  <5<S^, — 5-37- 

No'e  ibid,  and  Longinus ,  6'. 
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times  heightens,  and  fometimes  adds  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  Propriety.  Every  one 
fees  how  unwilling  Calypfo  is  to  part  with 
UlyJJes  :  But  the  Command  ol  Jove  muft 
be  obeyed :  and  the  fame  fondnefs  which 
makes  her  look  on  the  departure  of  that 
Hero  with  extreme  regret,  engages  her, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  affift  him  in  the  con- 
veniencies  tor  it.  She  is  always  directing 
him,  when  employ'd ;  and  when  not,  fe- 
cretly  ditfuading  him  from  his  Voyage. 
We  fee  her  bul'y,  even  to  Officioufnefs, 
in  bringing  him  the  Inftruments  for  his 
Work,  guiding  him  to  the  Foreft,  and 
fhewing  wrhat  Trees  are  fitteft  for  his 
Purpofe : 

(a)  On  the  lone  Inland’s  utmoft  verge  there  flood 
Of  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  a  lofty  wood, 

WW  leaflefs  futnmits  to  the  skies  afpire, 

Scorcb’d  by  the  fun,  or  fear’d  by  heav’nly  fire. 
Already  cWy’d.— Thefe  pointing  out  to  view,  [drew. 
The  nymph  juft  fhcw’d  him,  and  with  tears  with- 

This  is  mucVfbetter  exprefs'd  than  in 
the  Original :  indeed  there  we  fcarce 
difcern  that  it  is  a  paftjonate  Silence.  Im¬ 
provements  of  this  kind,  Antiphaits ,  are 
the  more  to  be  valu’d,  becauie  there  is 
not  any  one  thing  in  Poetry  of  greater 
Beauty  and  Energy.  The  Criticks  look 


(a)  od. joy, — 238. 

upon 
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upon  it  as  the  moft  ( a )  fublime,  unufual 
part  of  Eloquence :  and  ’tis  none  of  its 
leafl  Advantages,  that  it  hits  that  excel¬ 
lent  Rule  they  give  us,  Of  (b)  leaving 
fome  things  for  the  Audience  to  perceive  of 
themfclves  :  Tho’  it  be  not  told  him,  every 
Man  very  eafily  finds  out  the  heightning 
of  fuch  a  Circumftance  }  and  is  lure  to 
v  alue  it  the  more,  becaufe  he  finds  it  out 
himfelf.  In  'fhort,  thefe  are  mallerly 
ftrokes,  and  few  hands  arrive  to  them  in 
their  true  Excellence.  Tho’  it  requires 
the  greateft  Art  and  Judgment  to  intro¬ 
duce  it,  the  Writer,  when  he  has  chofe 
the  proper  Point,  feems  to  be  put  to  no 
pains  to  rule  our  Afle&ions  :  he  governs 
all  our  Paffions  without  the  Labour  of 
Words  *  and  looks  as  Archimedes  would 
to  one’s  fancy,  moving  the  whole  World, 
while  he  Jits  fill  himfelf. 

Sufpenfe  and  Doubt  have  fomething  of 
this  Figure  intermixt  with  them.  A 
Speaker  hefitating  and  unrelolv’d,  is  irj. 
a  State  of  Half-Jilence :  As  we  fee  the 
former  poetical  Silence  is  obierv’d  in 
Homer  every  time  Ulyjfcs  difeovers  himfelf 


(а)  Ofaync  J'i'XJt-  iroTi  tett/Tiiv 

twain :  S't  ojjio  to  {/.iyetkotygav.  Longinus ,  6  •  And 
Cicero,  Rarum  eft  eloquenter  loqai  5  rarius,  eloquen- 
ter  tacere.  Ep.  ad  Atticum.  L.  13. 

(б)  See  Dem.  Phal.  Zx-<h'. 

K 
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to  any  of  his  nearer  Friends  •  fo  is  there 
a  mixture  of  this  Doubtfulnefs  alfo  in 
each  of  thofe  Interviews  :  Thus  Telerna- 
clous ,  on  that  Occasion ; 

Thou  art  not — no,  thou  canft  not  be  my  Sire; 
Heav’nfuch  illufion  only  can  impofe, 

(a)  By  the  falfejoy  to  aggravate  my  woes. 

The  Unravelling  of  the  Doubt  is  what 
ftrikes  us  molt,  both  in  Laertes  and  Pe¬ 
nelope  :  in  the  latter  Cafe,  this  is  defer  r’d 
for  too  long  a  time •  however,  as  they 
are,  they  afiord  us  fome  of  the  molt  pa- 
thetick  Pailages  in  the  whole  Poem.  In 
what  an  affe&ing  Manner  does  Laertes 
appear  to  us  juft  at  the  point  of  his  being 
convinc’d,  that  the  Stranger  he  is  con¬ 
vening  with,  is  his  Son! 

Smitwith  the  figns  which  all  his  doubts  expla'n, 
His  heart  within  him  melts;  his  knees  fuftain 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more  :  his  arms  alone 
Support  him,  round  the  lov’d  Ulyjjes  thrown ; 

He  taints,  he  finks  with  mighty  joys  oppreft : 

Ulyjjes  clafps  him  to  his  eager  breaft. 

Soon  as  returning  Life  regains  its  feat, 

And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  pulfes  beat; 

Yes,  I  believe,  he  cries  :  Almighty  Jove  !  — 
Heav’n  rules  us  yet,  and  Gods  there  are  above. 

(b)  Tis  fo. - 


(а)  Od.  16,217,— 197. 

(б)  Od.  24,411,-3/1. 
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As  to  Penelope  :  Where  a  Modern  would 
have  been  overjoy’d,  and  caught  imme¬ 
diately  at  an  Oecaiion  for  fo  many  rap¬ 
tures,  the  Greek  Poet  chufes  rather  to 
Ihew  her  Prudence  than  her'Paffion.  I 
believe  every  body  will  agree,  that  this 
Jhll  Interval  is  not  ili-chofen  :  the  fault  of 
it  is,  its  being  carried  through  too  many 
Lines.  The  Queen,  no  doubt,  ftruggled 
hard  all  the  while  ;  lhe  had  difficulty 
enough  in  retraining  herfelf;  and  the 
moment  fhe  is  convinc’d,  fhe  is  all  Ten¬ 
der  net's  and  Pafhon. 

While  yet  he  fpeak>%  her  pow’rsof  Life  decav, 
She  fickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away  : 

At  length  recov’ring,  to  his  arms  die  flew, 

And  fnain’dhim  clofe,  as  to  his  bread:  die  grew; 
The  tears  pour’d  down  amain  :  And,  Oh,  die  cries. 
Let  not  againft  thy  Spoufe,  thine  anger  rife  ! 

Ol  vers’d  in  every  turn  of  human  art. 

Forgive  the  weaknefs  of  a  woman’s  heart — 

O  let  me,  let  me  not  thine  anger  move. 

That  I  forbore — thus —  thus — to  fpeak  my  love ; 
Thus  in  fond  kifles,  while  the  tranfport  warms. 
Pour  out  my  Soul,  and  die  within  thy  arms! — 

{a)  I  yield,  I  yield!  my  ownUly/fcs  lives. 

This  unravelling  of  a  Doubt  is  gene¬ 
rally  follow’d  by  what  is  the  moll  con¬ 
trary  to  it  of  any  thing  in  the  World, 
Precipitation.  To’  doubt  of  any  happy 


(a)  Od.  23,  240,— 230. 

K.  z 
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Circumftance,  is  to  fear  that  it  Ihouldnot 
prove  true.  When  we  are  agitated  by 
the  Expectation  of  fome  Blifs,  we  long 
to  indulge  that  Flow  of  Spirits  which  it 
occasions;  only  fome  particular  Caution 
forces  us  to  retrain  them  in  the  midft  of 
their  Career  :  The  moment  our  Doubt  is 
clear’d,  and  the  Obltacle  remov'd,  they 
rulh  on  with  the  greater  Violence  and 
Impetuolity.  Then  are  our  W ords  quick 
and  vehement ;  we  fpeak  fhort  and  fall  ; 
a  thouland  things  we  want  to  fay,  and 
are  fo  eager  v/e  don't  know  which  of 
them  to  lay  firft.  I  know  nothing  in 
Mufick  that  ftrikes  one  equally  to  thofe 
fudden  Paufes,  when  the  Concert  flops 
at  once  ;  and  after  the  Hill  Interval, 
breaks  out  unexpectedly  into  a  full  Tu¬ 
mult  of  Harmony.  This  Paufe,  and  the 
Impecuoufnefs  that  fucceeds  upon  it,  is 
the  cafe  ( to  carry  on  a  Scene,  which  we 
have  touch’d  upon  twice  or  thrice  alrea¬ 
dy)  when  ‘Tekmacbns  recognizes  his  Fa¬ 
ther  :  'Telemachus  wants  to  know  every 
thing  at  once  j  and  Ulyjfes  wants  to  tell 
him  every  thing  as  fall : 

All,  all,  Ulyjfes  inftant  made  reply, 

(a)  I  tell  chee  all,  my  Son  ! _ . 


O)  Od.  1 6,  24,9, — 216. 
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Such  an  Hurry  of  Spirits,  the  more 
violent  it  is,  makes  us  fpeak  in  the  more 
broken  and  interrupted  manner.  You 
always  fee  that  a  CroAvd  is  the  longell  in 
getting  out  of  a  place,  where  they  are 
in  the  greateft  Haile,  and  prefs  'molt. 
When  the  Pailions  are  lefs  diilurb’d,  they 
go  in  Train,  and  follow  one  another 
eafily ;  but  if  they  move  all  of  them  for  a 
Paifage  at  the  fame  time,  they  hinder 
one  another  :  This  fort  of  Precipitation 
is  very  well  exprefled  in  Penelope ,  upon 
receiving Pfekmachus  after  his  Voyage: 

Few  words  Ihe  fpoke,  tho’  much  ihe  had  to  fay, 
And  fcarce  thore  few  for  tears  cou’d  force  their 
way. 

Light  ofmyEyes!  He  comes  ! — Unhop’d-forjoy  ! 
Has  Heaven  from  Pylos  brought  my  lovely  boy  ? 
So  fnatch’d  from  all  ourcares!  Tell, haft  thou  known 
(a)  Thy  Father’s  Fate  ?  and  tell  me  all  thy  Own. 

You  cannot  imagine,  Antiphons ,  the 
full  heightning  of  this  Paifage,  without 
comparing  it  with  the  Original  :  ’Tfs 
the  fame  cafe  in  moil  that  1  have  men¬ 
tion’d  ;  they  are  fbme  of  the  jufteft  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  Poem,  as  well  as  In- 
itances  of  the  beft  fort  of  Figures,  fuch 
as  lliew  the  Paifions  of  the  Mind  in  a 
ftrong  and  lively  manner.  There  are 


(•)  44. 
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other  which  the  Poet  makes  ufe  of,  fome- 
times  to  raife  and  diverflfy  his  Language  } 
fometimes  to  give  ftronger  Colours  to  the 
things  he  defer!  bes}  and  fometimes  to 
engage,  or  poflefs  his  Readers.  I  need 
not  enter  into  a  long  Inquiry  concerning 
the  more  known  Figures  of  either  kind  } 
but  fhall  touch  upon  one  or  two,  which 
as  yet  have  not  been  introduced  by  the 
Cri ticks  into  their  Syjlems. 

Poetical  Prophecy ,  is  when  we  acquaint 
the  Reader  before-hand  offome  Events> 
which  will  happen  in  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Poem:  Prevention  is  wrhen  we  fpeak  of 
fuch  things,  yet  to  come,  as  if  they  were 
already  prefent.  Prevention  gives  an  un¬ 
common  Greatnefs  and  Energy  to  the 
Language  :  It  places  diftant  Actions  full 
before  our  Eyes,  and  carries  a  certain 
Boldnefs  and  AfTurance  with  it,  that  is 
very  becoming.  The  other  is  of  great 
Strength  in  poileffing  and  captivating  the 
Reader  •  we  love  to  look  on  into  Futu¬ 
rity  :  Thus  it  flatters  the  Powers  and 
Capacity  of  our  own  Minds,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  gives  an  Air  of  fuperior 
Knowledge  and  Authority  to  the  Poet. 

From  the  Invocation  of  the  Mufe  in 
the  entrance  to  his  Poem,  the  Poet  has 
a  Right  of  Prophefying  •  and  it  might 
be  partly  from  this,  that  the  Name  of 
Prophet  and  Poet  has,  in  feme  Languages, 

been 
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been  us’d  in  common,  But  tho’  he  may 
and  does  prophefy  in  Perfon,  things  oi 
this  Nature  are  ufually  introduc’d  from 
others  :  as  from  Superior  Beings ;  from 
Priefts  and  Augurs  •  from  (a)  Perfons'in 
the  other  State;  or  juft  at  the  ( b )  Point 
of  departing  from  this.  This  latter  Me¬ 
thod  perhaps  may  carry  the  greater  Sanc¬ 
tion  with  it ;  but  the  other  is  the  more 
Poetical. 

Some  of  the  ftrongeft  Speeches  in  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Virgil  are  deliver’d  after  this 
manner,  by  Men  of  the  Prophetick  Cha- 
ra&er.  It  is  to  this  Figure  (if  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  call  it  fo)  that  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  JEneid ,  and  the  Fourth  of  the 
OdjJJej owe  the  greateft  fhare  of  their 
Beauty.  Even  the  frightful  Raptures  of 
tfhecclymeniiSy  and  the  Harpye  of  Virgil^ 
engage  the  Reader  with  a  fort  of  pleaf- 
ing  Terror.  There  is  fomerhing  hor¬ 
ribly  delightful  in  thefe  Lines: 

Floating;  in  gore,  portentous  to  furvey ! 

In  each  difcolour’d  vafe  the  Viands  lay  : 

Then  down  each  cheek  the  Tearsfpontaneous  flow, 
And  fudden  Sighs  precede  approaching  woe. 


(a)  As  Tirefias  in  the  nth  Oclyjfey-,  or  Anchijes  in 
the  6tl)  JEneid. 

{b)  See  II.  x\  Vcr.S44.and  Syz.  JEn.  10.  739. 
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In  vifion  rapt,  the*  Hyperejian Seer 
Up-rofe,  and  thus  divin’d  the  Vengeance  near : 

O  Race  to  Death  devote  !  with  Stygian  (hade 
Each  deftin’d  Peer  impending  Fates  invade : 

With  tears  your  wandiftorted  cheeks  are  drown’d, 
With  fanguin  drops  the  walls  are  ruby’d  round : 
Thick  (warms  the  fpacious  hall  with  howling 
To  people  Or  cut ,  and  the  burning  Coafts!  [Ghofts, 
Nor  gives  the  Sun  his  golden  Orb  to  roll, 

(a)  But  univerfal  Night  ufurps  the  Pole  ! 

I  beg  pardon  (fays  Jntifhaus)  but  the 
Speech  of ! Thcoclymenus  is  a  particular  Fa¬ 
vourite  of  mine:  and  now  you  repeat  it 
in  Englijhy  I  feem  to  want  fomething  of 
that  ltrong  Pleafure  it  ufed  to  afford  me, 
where  the  Greek  fpeaks  (b)  Of  the  Sun 
being  perijht  out  of  Heaven,  and  of  Darknefs 
rufhing  over  the  Earth ;  I  cannot  exprefs 

the  Fulnefs  of  the  Words - But  you 

know  the  Original }  and,  I  fear,  will  ne¬ 
ver  fee  a  Tranllation equal  it.  This  whole 
Prophetical  Vifion  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Suitors,  is  the  ‘True  Sublime  \  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  gives  us  an  higher  Orientalifm 
than  we  meet  with  in  any  other  part  of 
Homer  s  Writings.  You  will  pardon  me 
a  new  Word,  where  we  have  no  old  one 
to  my  Purpole :  You  know  what  I  mean, 


*  Theoclymentts. 

{a)  Od.  20,  430, — 35-7. 

(£)■— - ’H?A/oj  H 

Oocyst  ihcwr'oka At,  kaw  <F  i7rt v  iy  ?■  v< . 

'  -  ”  That 
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That  Eafern  way  of  exprejfmg  Revolutions 
in  Government ,  by  a  Confujion  or  Extin&wn, 
of  Light  in  the  Heavens.  It  is  this  manner 
of  txprefiion  which  works  up  that  Speech 
the  neareft  of  any  to  thofe  noble  Paflages 
in  holy  Scripture;  (a)  “  I  will fhew  Won - 
“  ders  in  the  Heavens  and  in  the  Earthy 
“  Blood  and  Fire ,  and  Pillars  of  Smoak  ; 
“  the  Sun  pall  be  turn’d  into  Darkncfs ,  and 

u  the  Moon  into  Blood . - (b)  I  will  caufe 

“  the  Sun  to  go  down  at  Noon ,  and  I  will 

u  darken  the  Earth  in  the  clear  Hay.  . 

<c  (c)  Hll  the  bright  Lights  of  Heaven  will 
“  I  make  dark  over  thee ,  and  fet  Darkncfs 
w  upon  thy  Land.” 

I  have  often  wonder'd,  Philypfas ,  at 
fome  particular  Perfons,  who  are  ever 
raviih’d  with  any  thing  of  the  Sublime 
in  common  Authors,  and  yet  feem  to 
have  no  talle  for  the  fineft  touches  of  this 
kind,  thofe  which  are  fo  frequent  in  our 
Sacred  Writings.  With  what  Greatnefs 
and  Sublimity  do  they  abound  ?  Such 
as  might  perfuade,  that  we  are  not  only 
bleft  with  Infractions,  but  favour’d  too 
with  a  Language  from  Heaven.  Thofe 
Sacred  Pages  want  only  to  be  read  with 
a  common  regard,  that  all  Men  might 
acknowledge  them  to  contain  the  greateft 

(a)  Joel  W.  31. 

( b )  Amosv iii.9. 

(c)  Ezek;  xxxii.  8. 

K  5 
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Mafter-pieces  of  Eloquence.  Yes,  Pbi- 
lypfusj  it  is  there  that  Eloquence  fits  be- 
lide  the  Throne  of  Truth,  in  all  her  no- 
bleft  Attire,  and  with  a  Look  that  llri kes- 
us  at  once  with  Reverence  and  Delight. 
I  long  to  expatiate  on  fo  glorious  a  Sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  perhaps  we  may  find  a  Time 
of  joining  together  in  fome  View  of  this 
Nature:  There  has  been  a  very  good  (a) 
Example  fet  the  World  this  .laft  Sum¬ 
mer  }  and  il  ever  we  fhould  follow  it, 
and  enter  thoroughly  into  this  fort  of 
Criticifm,  I  dare  lav  it  will  make  any 
other  kind  look  poor  and  inlipid,  when 
compared  with  it. —  But  at  prefent  we 
are  in  another  Sphere }  and  I  have  already 

interrupted  you  too  much. - 

Philypfus ,  defirous  as  he  was  to  launch 
immediately  into  thole  noble  Depths  of 
Eloquence,  complied  for  the  prefent,  and 
return'd  to  the  point  in  hand  :  “  My  laft 
“  Inftance  from  the  Odyjjey  prevents  what 
u  I  had  delign’d  for  the  next:  You  fee^ 

’  it  fpeaks  all  along  of  future  things,  as 
f  they  were  actually  prefent."  Theocly - 
r  rhe  whole  faff  palling  fuccel- 

fiveiy  a  ''s  Eyes:  The  Deftruffion 
of  the  Suit  is  pictur’d  in  his  Mind  ;  he 
fees  their  Blood  fprinkled  upon  the  Walls  ^ 


{a)  Black  wall's  Sacred  Clafficks, 

theii 
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their  Bodies  floating  in  Gore,  and  their 
Souls  linking  to  the  Regions  of  the  Dead. 

Now  I  am  upon  this  head  of  Prophecy 
and  Prevention ,  I  Ihould  be  very  defective, 
were  I  to  omit  the  other  Branch  of  it  ; 
which  takes  in  all  cafes  where  the  Poet 
forewarns  us  of  Events  in  his  own  proper 
Perfon.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
fame  point,  the  Fate  of  the  Suitors;  but 
it  is  not  deliver’d  with  the  fame  Air  of 
Enthufiafm :  The  Poet  is  inform’d  by  the 
Mufe  of  Things  to  come,  while  the  Pro¬ 
phet  is  pofleifed  by  Vilion :  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  is  from  Inftru£tion  ;  of  the 
other,  from  a  fort  of  frantick  Pofleflion 
of  Mind.  The  Poet  therefore  anticipates 
Events  v/ith  lefs  emotions  of  Language  ; 
and  feldom  rifes  into  any  fervor  above 
what  we  meet  with  in  thefe  Palfages  : 

.. ..  —  Tncens’d  they  fpoke, 

While  each  to  chance  afcrib’d  the  wond’rous  ftrckej 
Blind  as  they  were — For  death  ev’n  now  invades 
(a)  His  deftin’d  prey,  and  wraps  them  all  in  Andes. 

And  before  : 

•  In  his  Soul  fond  joys  arife, 

And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 

To  fpeed  the  flying  fhaft  thro’  ev’ry  ring, 

Wretch!  is  not  thine:  the  arrows  of  the  King 
( a )  Shall  end  thofe  hopes,  and  fate  is  on  the  wing. 


(a)  Od.  12,  38, — 33* 

(b)  Od.  zi,  104, — $>8, 


Ym, 
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You  obitxvt^AntiphaiiS)  that  this  Event, 
which  is  fo  often  anticipated  by  the  Poet, 
is  the  great  Point  on  which  the  Comple¬ 
tion  of  his  Fable  turns:  and  I  believe  you 
may  have  obferv’d,  that  Virgil  puts  on  the 
Prophetick  Air  (a)  exaffily  in  the  fame 
Cafe.  Virgil  oftentimes  improves  upon 
his  Matter  :  the  Circumftance  that  intro¬ 
duces  that  Paffage  in  the  JEneid ,  and  the 
greater  diftance  of  time,  give  it  a  much 
finer  and  a  nobler  Air,  than  we  find  in 
Homer  himfelfi 

Thefe  Figures  (for  fo  I  beg  leave  to  call 
all  unufual  manners  of  Speech)  are  of 
more  difficult  Obfervation,  as  they  lie 
out  of  the  common  road :  I  am  afraid  of 
wandering  too  far ;  and  ffiall  therefore 
return  very  readily  to  the  more  beaten 
Path. 

All  Paffions  warm  the  Imagination, 
and  make  its  Images  more  ftrong  and 
fenfible.  It  is  this,  in  my  Opinion,  that 
might  render  Metaphors  very  proper  in 
the  Pathetick:  Tho*  you  and  I,  per¬ 
haps,  ffiould  not  agree  intirely  on  that 
Head. 

At  1-eaft  this  is  certain,  that  they 
ttrengthen  and  enliven  the  narrative  Part 
of  Poetry,  beyond  any  other  Method 
whatever ;  when  the  Poet  treats  of  the 


(<*)  See  JEn<  10,  joi. 
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moft  common  things,  he  does  not  treat  of 
them  in  the  common  manner : 

Fame  fpeaks  theTrojans  bold,  theyboaft  the  skill 
To  give  the  feather’d  arrow  wings  to  kill  ^ 

To  dart  the  fpear,  and  guide  the  rufhingcar, 
Withdreadful  inroad  thro’  the  walks  of  war. 

(a)  Strip  thefe  Lines  of  the  Metaphor, 
and  they  lofe  their  greateft  Force  and 
Beauty.  To  fay  barely  (as  it  is  in  the 
-  Greek )  That  the  Trojans  are gcod  Warrior s> 
that  they  launch  the  Spear ,  and  handle  the 
Bow  well  \  that  they  manage  their  HorJ'es 
dextroajly  •  and  in  general ,  that  they  are 
very  Strong  and  Succefsful  in  Battle  :  This 
declares  the  whole  of  the  thing*  but, 
with  Submiflion,  Tis  more  like  a  profe 
than  a  poetical  Narration  \  at  leaft,  mj  h«n 
compar’d  with  the  fame  Sentiments  in 
thofe  Lines  I  have  juft  repeated. 

There  are  many  Innovations  of  this 
kind,  which  make  the  Englilh  Homer  ap¬ 
pear  with  Advantage  :  A  naked  relation 
ofFa&  is  enough  for  Hiftory;  but  Poe¬ 
try  requires  fomething  more  than  bare 
Truth :  It  has  a  thoufand  ways  of  raid¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  its  Subjeft  :  Phccbus> 
like  the  Luminary  over  which  he  prefides, 
does  not  only  fhew,  but  fets  a  Luftre  too, 
on  every  thing  he  touches  :  The  Poet  is 


(*)  otf.18,  jo8,--z53. 
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not  fo  much  to  declare  Events,  as  to  give 
its  Colours  and  Life  to  every  A&ion  :  in 
doing  this,  nothing  is  fo  requisite  as 
ftrong  animated  Figures  •  as  of  all  Figures 
the  Metaphor  affords  the  moil  fenfible 
Strokes,  and  comes  neareft  to  the  Pencil. 

Even  in  common  Cafes  they  are  not 
without  their  Beauty ;  thus  in  that  Inter¬ 
view  between  UlyJJes  and  Laertes  : 

Beneath  a  neighboring  tree,  the  chief  divine 
Gaz’d  o’er  his  Sire,  retracing  every  line. 

The  ruins  of  himfelf!  now  worn  away 

(a)  With  age,  yet  ffcill  majeftick  in  decay. 

Thus  Agamemnon  (after  all  his  dangers, 
murder’d  by  the  hands  of  Villains  in  his 
own  Kingdom)  is  not  faid  barely  to  die , 
but  to.  End, 

(b)  •••-■the  fad  Evening  of  a  fiortny  life. 

When  this  Figure  exprefles  fome  ftrange 
Particularity,  or  includes  any  magnify¬ 
ing  Comparison,  one  fingle  Word  is  very 
powerful  in  railing  the  Narration,  and 
enlarging  our  Ideas  up  to  the  Occafion  : 

With  dreadful  fhouts  Ulyffes  pour'd  along, 

( c )  Swift  as  an  Eagle,  as  an  Eagle  ftrong. - — 


(a)  0^.24,  272,-232.. 

(b)  Od.  4, 1 1 6,  — 9 1 . 

(c)  Od,  24,  622,-^37. 


Now 
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Now. by  the  Sword,  and  now  the  Jav’lin  fall, 
(^)The  rebel  Race, and  Death  had [wallow'd  al\,<drc. 

I  know  no  Cafe,  in  which  Metaphors 
of  a  bold  Sound  are  more  proper,  than  in 
arrogant  Speeches:  When  Men  defy  the 
Gods,  or  quarrel  with  the  Difpenfations 
of  Providence.  PkiUtius-  in  the  Odyjfley 
is  no  arrogant  Chara£ter }  yet  in  one  place 
(upon  confidering  the  Affli&ions  of  his. 
Prince,  whofe  Piety  and  Virtue  he  was 
fo  well  allured  of)  he  falls  into  a  Rant 
againft  Providence}  in  which  the  Lan¬ 
guage  is  as  lively  and  vigorous,  as  the 
Sentiment  is  ill-grounded  and  abfurd : 

O  Jove !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries ; 

The  tyrant,  not  the  father  of  the  skies! 
Unpiteousof  the  race  thy  will  began  : 

The  fool  of  Fate,  thy  manufadture,  Man, 

With  penury,  contempt,  repulfe,  and  care, 

(b)  The  gauling  load  of  life  is  doom’d  to  bear. 

Thefe  Metaphors  (which  are  of  that 
kind  we  may  call  The  audacious )  come 
very  near  the  Spirit  of  Oldham  and.  Dry  den } 
who  undoubtedly,  in  their  Satirical 
Works,  flalh.  out  into  the  greateft  Bold- 
nefles  this  way  of  any  of  our  Writers  : 
indeed,  in  both,  there  are  feme  which 
may  come  too  near  to  Prophanenefs}  but 


(a)  od.  24,  6 1 2, — $Z-J. 
{b)  od.  zo,  2.56,— -204. 
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we  mull  always  take  care  not  to  attribute 
to  the  Poet,  what  he  fpeaks  under  fome 
other  Perfon.  A  Devil  is  no  longer  a 
Devil,  unlefs  he  be  haughty,  impenitent, 
and  blafpheming :  and  Dryden  is  no  mere 
to  be  condemned  than  Milton ,  for  making 
fuch  impious  Spirits  fpeak  according  to 
their  true  Chara&er. 

What  you  aflert,  I  take  to  be  perfe&ly 
true,  fays  Antiphaus  ;  but  were  I  bleit 
with  any  Genius  for  Poetry,  1  own  that 
a  Ihocking  Impiety  Ihould  be  one  of  the 
laft  things  I  would  chufe  to  deferibe.  And 
where  it  is  chofen,  there  is  room  to  be 
moderate,  without  injuring  the  Chara&er 
with  too  great  a  Ihew  of  Goodnefs:  We 
fee  that  Milton  is  not  fo  grofs  as  Dryden  * 
nor  (a)  Virgil  fo  blunt  as  Homer . 


(a)  Virgil  feldom  defeends  to  particulars :  he  chufes 
rather  to  fay  in  general,  Atque  Deos,  atque  aftra  'vocat 
trudelia  muter.  Even  his  Mezentius  is  more  referv’d 
than  Homer's  Deifts :  He  rather  ridicules  than  affronts ; 
Aft  de  me  D'vvum  pater  atque  Hominum  Rex  Viderit. 

- - Afterwards  he  grows  a  little  Warmer,  and  more 

Metaphorical ; 

Dextra  mihi  Deus,  Sctelumquod  mi  file  libro, 

Nunc  adfint  ■  ■  — 

Where  he  fpeaks  plained:  of  all,  Virgil  touches  upon 
his  milerable  fate  in  the  very  next  line ; 

Nec  mortem  horremus,  nec  Divum  parcimus  ulli : 
Define.  Jam  venio  morituras.-  ■-.'i.w-  jEn.  io. 

Well, 
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Well,  fays  Philypfus ,  there  are  other 
Points  which  you  might  chute,  and  which 
fervc  as  well  for  this  fort  of  Metaphor  : 
Thus  all  pious  Frauds,  infamous  Priefts, 
or  any  prevailing  Superftition.  Here 
the  Figure  retains  much  of  the  audacious 
Air,  without  any  thing  of  Impiety  in  it. 
Agamemnon  indeed  goes  too  far  in  the 
Iliad ,  where  he  feems  to  neglect  Apollo , 
as  well  as  his  Prieft  : 

Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod  j 
Nor  truft  too  far  thofe  enfigns  of  thy  God : 

(a)  Mine  is  thy  daughter,  Prieft— — — - 

Here  is  fomething  of  Irreverence  to  the 
God,  and  an  evident  Injuftice  to  Man : 
and  the  Poet  very  prudently  condemns 
the  Speech,  before  he  delivers  it  in  his 
Poem.  But  there  is  no  fuch  Mark  fet  on 
one  of  Heffors ;  nor  does  it  at  all  infringe 
that  Hero’s  Chara£ter,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  pious  all  through  the  Poem  :  He  is 
fpeaking  againll  a  very  popular  Superfti¬ 
tion,  the  Trade  of  Augury  : 

Ye  Vagrants  of  the  Sky !  your  wings  extend 
Or  where  the  Suns  arife,  or  where  defcend  j 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded,  take  your  way, 

While  I  the  didfates  of  high  Heav’n  obey. 
Without  a  fign  his  Sword  the  brave  Man  draws, 
\b)  And  asks  no  Omen  but  his  Country’s  caufe. 
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This  has  the  audacious  Air,  becaufe 
it  (peaks  contemptuoufly  of  a  Pra&ice, 
which  was  vulgarly  look’d  upon  as  reli¬ 
gious  and  facred ;  and  is  juft,  becaufe  it 
(hews  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  Re¬ 
verence  to  the  Gods:  He  obeys  the  Dic¬ 
tates  o {Heaven,  but  he  contemns  the  Ar¬ 
tifices  of  the  Prieji. 

Whatever  reftraints  this  kind  of  Meta¬ 
phor  may  deferve,  there  is  another  fort 
which  has  always  been  received  with  the 
greateft  Liberty.  The  animating  Meta¬ 
phor,  tho’  the  (a)  moft  Sublime,  and  the 
moft  Daring  of  any,  except  what  was  laft 
mention’d,  is  very  common,  and  that  even 
in  the  chafteft  Poets,  and  in  the  fofteftr 
Pieces.  It  is  this  by  which  we  give 
A6tion  and  Spirit  to  things  that  are  ftill 
and  infenfible.  This  will  raife  the  meaneft 
Points  in  the  World:  it  may  treat  mere 
Names ,  as  if  they  were  Things  •  and 
Things  ftill  and  inanimate,  as  if  they  had 
Thought  and  A&ion.  What  might  feem 
the  moft  furprifing  is,  that  this  method 
of  raifing  things  above  their  Nature  has 


(#)  Praecipue  ex  his  oritur  mira  fublimitas,  quse 
auAac'ut,  proxima  periculo  tranflationis  attollitur:  Tol- 
luntur  quum  rebus  fenfu  carentibus  aftum  quendam 
8c  animosdamus.  Shtintil.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  6.  Ariflotle 
and  Phalereus  fay  exactly  the  fame.  See  the  latter, 
Tliex  'Epw.  TlcL 
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nothing  of  ridiculous  in  it.  We  ealily 
perceive  this  to  be  true  :  but  I  own,  for 
my  part,  I  ffiould  have  been  at  a  lofs  for 
the  reafon  of  it,  had  not  I  met  with  a 
(a)  fine  Obfervation  in  Mr.  Pope’s  appen¬ 
dix  to  this  Work.  I  wonder  now  why 
I  cou’d  not  before  perceive,  That  Ridicule 
is  confined  to  moral  Agents ,  and  obtains  only 
where  Choice  and  Freedom  is  dtreftly  con¬ 
cern’d.  That  this  is  the  Cafe,  is  the  more 
plain,  becaufe  even  among  moral  Agents, 
the  very  fame  thing,  which  if  brought  on 
by  our  own  Folly,  is  a  certain  lubje£b 
for  Ridicule;  when  it  proceeds  from 
fome  inevitable  Misfortune,  (orNeceflity) 
is  the  fartheft  from  being  ridiculous. 

I  am  pleafed  to  fee,  that  this  Figure 
Hands  on  fuch  good  reafon ;  for  it  is  the 
very  Life  and  Soul  of  Defcription.  And 
might  it  not  be  of  a  larger  Ufe,  Antiphaics , 
than  has  commonly  been  obferv’d  ?  It  is 
chiefly  mention’d  indeed  of  enlivening 
things  inanimate ;  whereas  poflibly  it  may 
hold  thro’  the  whole  Chain  of  Beings  in 
the  World,  as  they  rife  gradually  above 
one  another.  Thus,  when  we  attribute 
any  thing  of  abfolute  Perfe&ion  to  the 
higheft  Orders  of  created  Beings;  any 
thing  which  we  think  Angelical  to  Man, 


(«)  Od.  Vol.f.  p.  aj8. 


or 
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or  any  thing  like  Humanity  or  Virtue  to 
Beafts,  it  might  as  well  be  included  in 
this  Branch  of  Metaphor,  as  when  we 
give  the  Powers  of  Motion  to  things  ftill ; 
or  Paffions  to  things  inanimate. 

Nay,  it  may  even  return  from  the 
Lower  to  the  Higher,  when  the  Species 
of  a  lower  Rank,  upon  the  whole,  has 
any  (a)  particular  Excellence  which  the 
higher  wants;  or  partakes  of  any  (b) 
Excellence,  which  is  common  to  them 
both,  in  a  greater  and  more  excellent 
Degree. 

But  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  where  this 
Figure,  in  its  higher  Notion,  is  applied 
to  Intelligents,  it  muft  not  be  done  with 
the  fame  Indifference;  or  rather,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  ftrifteft  Caution. 

The  Poet  is  at  liberty  to  attribute 
Aftion  and  Paffions  to  any  part  whatever 
of  the  mute  Creation  :  he  may  make  the 
Woods,  or  any  fuch  Infenlible,  fympa- 
thize  with  his  Grief,  with  the  fame  free¬ 
dom  as  any  inferior  Animals  :  w'e  find  it 
thus  ufed  particularly  in  all  the  Pajioral 
Writers,  whether  Ancient  or  Modern. 
Every  Beaft  may  have  the  Compaflion  of 


(/»)  As  when  we  amplify  the  Swiftnefs  of  an  Hero, 
by  comparing  it  to  the  Flight  of  an  Eagle:  Or 
( b )  The  Swiftnefs  of  an  Eagle,  by  compai  i  lg  it  to 
the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Winds. 
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a  Man  }  but  few  Men  canfuftain  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  an  Angel  :  Nothing  would 
make  a  common  Mortal  fo  mean  and  ri¬ 
diculous  as  fuch  an  Elevation.  The  fame 
holds  in  the  higher  Intelligents :  the 
Firft  of  the  Angelick  Order  looks  mon- 
ftroufly  ridiculous,  (as  well  as  monftroufly 
impious)  when  he  would  imagine  an 
Equality,  where  there  was  an  immutable 
Dilproportion. 

However,  in  fome  Cafes,  the  Property 
of  an  Angel  may  be  given  to  a  Man.  Tbie 
Heathen  Poets  compare  their  greater 
Heroes  to  their  Gods:  And  when  the 
Chriftian  Poet  extols  any  fuperior  Ge¬ 
nius,  any  Chara&er  that  has  fomething 
in  it  above  the  common  race  of  Mortals, 
he  may  well  draw  fome  Expreffions  from 
the  Order  of  Beings  next  above  the  Hu¬ 
man.  Had  not  Mr.  Addifon  thought  this 
juftifiable,  we  ihould  have  loft  one  of  the 
fineft  Amplifications  imaginable. 

(a)  So,  when  an  Angel  by  Divine  command 
Wiih  rifing  tempefts  Shakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  oflate  o’er  'pzleBritannia  paft. 

Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft ; 

And  pleas’d  th’Al  mighty’s  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  theftorm. 

But  whither  am  I  wandering,  my  An- 
tiphaus  ?  Y ou  will  think  fuch  Flights  as 

(<*)  See  Aldifon's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  78.  nmo, 

thefe 
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thefe  too  Airy;  furely  I  am  got  into 
the  Wilds  of  Criticifm  !  — I  don’t  know 
what  the  World  might  think  of  you  at 
prefent,  fays  Antiphaus  :  but  if  ever  Mr. 
Drydcns  Scheme  Ihould  take  place,  and 
the  Poetical  Chara61ers  of  Angels  be  ge¬ 
nerally  eftablifh’d  ;  what  you  may  think 
the  wildeft  of  your  Flights  now,  might 
then  be  of  good  Service  this  way  in  Poe¬ 
try. — Be  that  as  it  will,  fays  Philypfus ,  I 
believe  I  had  better  draw  in  my  thoughts 
a  little  for  the  prefent,  and  keep  to  things 
that  are  more  obvious  and  fecure.  Ail 
agree,  that  the  giving  'Thought  to  things 
infenftble ,  and  human  Paflions  to  the  brute 
Part  of  the  Creation,  is  equally  juft  and 
beautiful :  and  at  the  fame  time  nothing 
is  of  greater  Efficacy  in  rendering  our 
Sentiments  Rais’d  and  Poetical.  That 
The  Sufferings  of  our  Fellow- ere  at  ares  affeff 
our  Souls  by  a  natural  Sympathy ,  is  a  very 
good  moral  Sentence:  but  the  Poet  is  to 
elevate  this  Efteft  of  Mifery  :  he  invefts 
her  with  a  fort  of  new  Being ,  and  then 
gives  her  Addrefs  and  Ach ton.  In  Poetry 
our  Tears  ( a )  / peak ;  our  Misfortunes  are 
(b)  Eloquent ;  and  Mifery  appears  (c)  in 
Perfon  to  plead  for  the  Dijlrefs’d. 


(a)  Od.  10,191,-24.8. 

{b)  Od.  6,  374, —  311. 

( c )  Od.  6,  2  04,“=*  1 69.' 

When 
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W  hen  more  uncommon  things  are 
transferred  this  way,  the  Metaphor  may 
be  fafer,  if  it  has  ibme  Grounds  in  the 
Faft,  tho’  it  will  bear  very  often  with¬ 
out  it.  'Tis  allowable  to  reprefent  the 
Sea,  as  flying  back  and  aflonilhed  at  the 
terrible  (a)  Voice  of  the  Cyclops:  but  ’tis 
more  dole  to  attribute  this  Fear  and 
Flight  to  it,  when  its  Waves  are  (b) 
drove  afunder  by  the  fame  Cyclops  flinging 
a  Rock  into  the  Midft  of  it. 

Another  thing,  which  made  this  Fi¬ 
gure  the.  ftronger  among  the  Ancients, 
was  their  Notion  of  Genii ,  or  prejtding 
Deities.  In  particular,  there  was  fcarce 
a  River  or  Brook  amongft  them,  but  what 
had  its  Genius  y  and  in  fpeaking  of  thele 
the  Poets  carry  this  Metaphor  farther 
than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever  What 
an  Appearance  does  Xanthus  and  Simois 
make  in  the  Battle  of  River  sy  which 
takes  up  the  ^  ill  Iliad  ?  What  a  bold 
Draught  is  that  of  the  Nile ,  in  the  Sea- 
fight  at  d£liumy  by  (c)  Virgil  ?  And  how 
much  more  Sublime  than  either,  is  even  our 
Tranflation  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
where  it  makes  the  Deep  ( d )  utter  his  voice , 
and  lift  up  his  hands  on  high  ? 

{a)  As ^9E». 3,672. 

(b)  Od.  9,  5-8 1 49j*. 

(c)  JEn.  8,  7 1 2. 

(d)  Habakkuk  iii.  1 6. 
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You  may  perceive  I  am  run  into  ano¬ 
ther  Figure;  but  it  is  of  a  kind  fo  nearly 
allied  to  the  animating  Metaphor ,  that 
one  often  finds  fome  difficulty  in  diftin- 
guifhing  the  one  from  the  other.  Indeed 
when  any  of  thefe  Perfonages  are  intro¬ 
duced  diftinftly  in  full  State,  then  it  is 
fomething  beyond  Metaphor ;  but  in 
Ihort  Sketches,  it  may  pafs  very  well 
under  that  Figure.  There  is  nothing 
but  a  ftronger  Name  adapted  to  the 
thing  than  its  ftriftly  proper  Acceptation 
affords.  I  think,  for  Inffance,  that  we 
need  not  feek  for  a  new  Figure  in  this 
P  adage  : 

Aw’d  by  the  Prince  fo  haughty,  brave,  and  young, 
[a)  Rage  gnaw'd  the  Lip,  Amazement  chain'd  the 

[Tongue: 

Or  for  this : 

In  ev’ry  forrowing  foul  I  pour’d  delight, 

{b)  And  Poverty  Jtood  fmiling  in  my  fight. 

In  the  clofe  of  this  Poem,  the  Narra¬ 
tion  is  elevated  by  a  fucceflive  Chain  of 
thefe  Metaphors  or  Fiffions,  call  them 
which  you  will.  When  the  Ithacenjians 
are  rang’d  in  Arms  againfi:  their  Prince, 


tis 


(a)  O d.  10,  3  3  y,-— 168. 
(</)  0^.1 7,  jotf, — 421. 
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’tis  not  faid,  that  they  pall  Die ,  but  that 

(a)  Death  attends  them  in  the  Field- - To 

exprefs  UlyJ/es’s  aptnefs  to  forgive  them; 

(b)  Oblivion  is  ready  to  Jlretch  her  Wings 
over  their  Offences. — As  when  they  are 
fhockt  with  their  Crime,  and  fling  down 
their  Arms,  there  is  this  Voice  from 
Heaven  to  effect  it: 

<c  Forbear  ye  Nations !  your  mad  hands  forbear 
<c(f)From  mutual  {laughter. defends  to  fare” 

Thefe,  Antiphaus ,  are  the  moil  re¬ 
markable  things  I  have  taken  notice  of^ 
as  to  the  Figures.  I  could  have  pro¬ 
duc’d  a  greater  number  of  excellent  Lines 
from  this  Tranllation,  had  not  I  endea¬ 
vour’d  chiefly  to  give  fuch  Inftances  as 
contain’d,  at  the  lame  time,  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  Improvements  in  them:  You  would 
be  furprized  to  fee  how  many  Beauties 
they  have,  that  are  wanting  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal. 

Surely  they  who  are  the  moft  rigid 
for  Clofe  -  tranflating ,  will  allow  fuch 
beautiful  V ariations  as  thefe ;  which,  with¬ 
out  lofing  the  Sentiments  of  the  Original, 
only  fet  a  finer  Turn  upon  them.  Let 


(a)  Od.  24, 5-40— 470. 

(b~)  Od.  24,  5-5-8 — 484. 

(e)  Od.  24,  618,-5-34. 

L  them 
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them  call  them,  if  they  pleafe,  glorious 
Offences,  or  beautiful  Wandrings  from 
the  Letter  :  Thefe  are  fuch  Offences  as 
one  would  wifh  to  fee  more  frequent  than 
they  are,  and  of  which  the  bell  Tranfla- 
tcrs  are  the  moll  guilty. 

For  my  part,  I  am  particularly  pleafed, 
when  I  fee  a  Tranllator  reflefl  new  Light 
upon  bis  Original  :  where-ever  this  is 
done  juftly,  it  does  not  alter  the  Objefls; 
it  only  makes  them  more  bright  and  vi- 
fibie. 

I  believe,  Antipbaus ,  you  will  not  dis¬ 
approve  of  fome  other  Methods,  us’d  in 
the  Englijh  Odyjfiy  for  this  Purpofe,  which 
I  am  juft  going  to  lay  before  you.  Some¬ 
times  the  Language  is  rais’d  and  ftrength- 
en’d;  fometimes  the  Order  tranfpos’d 
to  Advantage;  in  Several  Cafes  we  have 
Homers  Thoughts  infpirited  by  collate¬ 
ral  Thoughts  from  other  Authors :  fome 
little  things  are  omitted,  and  fome  fhort 
ltrokes  added,  to  correct  the  Sentiment, 
or  to  heighten  the  Colours  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal. 

Before  you  enter  upon  thofe  Points, 
fays  Antiphaus ,  give  me  leave  to  mention 
-fome  few  things,  which  look  like  Ble- 
miihes,  under  the  Subjeft  you  have  juft 
concluded. 

It  is  allow’d,  that  Metaphors  are  the 
moft  ufeful  of  Figures  to  raife  the  Poeti¬ 
cal 
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cal  Stile,  to  give  their  Colour  to  our 
Descriptions,  and  a  juft  Swelling  and 
Relief  to  our  Images  y  ’tis  allow’d,  that 
a  Tranflator  may  add  thefe  Colours, 
where  the  Original  is  lefs  Lively  and  Ex- 
preffive,  than  the  Subject  may  very  well 
bear.  The  Faults  then  muft  lie,  either  in 
the  Excefs,  or  Impropriety  of  fuch  Ad¬ 
ditions.  Some  things  will  not  bear  a 
ftrong  Light,  and  others  require  to  be 
flung  into  Shades. 

Where  there  is  no  Occalion  for  Fi¬ 
gures,  they  are  at  beft  only  fo  many 
unneceflary  Ornaments  :  I  cannot  fee  why 
a  Quiver  full  of  Arrows  Ihould  be  call’d 
(a)  A  Store  of  flying  Fates ;  why  a  Fire 
ihould  be  term’d  ( b )  A  burning  Bed ;  or  a 
Libation  (c)  The  fable  Wave  of  offer  d 
Wine. 

’Tis  not  the  Disproportion  of  the  Me¬ 
taphor  to  the  Thing,  which  might  ren¬ 
der  thefe  Expreffions  blameable  :  If  any 
thing,  ’tis  the  want  of  Occalion.  When 
the  Poet  is  to  aggrandize  fmall  Subjects, 
we  can  bear  with  much  bolder  Metaphors 
than  thefe :  tho’  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
call  a  ftream  of  Wine,  by  the  Title  of  a 
Sable  Wavey  on  common  Occalions  y  yet 
when  the  Work  requires  heightening,  we 

(а)  Od.  21,  1 36, —  iip, 

(б)  Od.  9,  449, — 378. 

{c)  0^.14,499,-447. 

L  2  may 
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may  go  fo  much  farther,  as  to  call  a  (a) 
fmall  Rivulet  by  the  Name  of  the  Ocean. 

Jf  we  judge  by  the  Occajion ,  there  can 
be  but  few  liberties  for  Metaphor  in  com¬ 
mon  Converfarion  ;  I  mean,  the  common 
Converfation  of  Poetry.  Not  that  they 
are  to  be  baniflfd  thence  entirely;  rather 
it  will  require  them  frequently :  but  it 
requires  only  fuch  as  are  Jingle,  and  not 
far  remov’d  from  the  Subject.  When  a 
Perfon  is  fpeaking  to  Penelope ,  in  Com¬ 
mendation  of  Ithaca ,  he  might  be  allow’d 
to  fay,  that  Its  Soil  is  rich;  that  it  abounds 
in  Corn ;  and  that  its  Trees  are  laden  with 
Fruit:  Homers  Expreflions  fcarce  carry 
this  fo  far ;  and  yet  I  ihould  think  them 
preferable  to  thefe  in  the  Tranflation: 

(b)  In  wavy  Gold  thy  fummer  vales  are  drefs’d ; 
Thy  autumns  bend,  with  copious  fruits  oppreis’d. 

Where  the  Original  fays,  that  Euryno- 
mus  was  among  iheSuitcrs  of  Penepole,does 
not  itfeem  better,  as  well  as  plainer,  than 
this  Tranflation? 

.... - To  climb  with  haughty  fires 

(f)  The  royal  bed,  Eurynomus  afpires. 


(a)  As  does  Virgil,  Georg.  4,  29. 

(b)  Oil.  19,  1 3 1, — n  2.  See  V.  ib.  481. 

(c)  Od.  2,  28,— 11. 
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A  Metaphor  may  be  continued  too  far* 
as  well  as  carried  too  high:  a  long  Chain 
of  them  leads  us  away  from  the  proper 
Senfe;  and  flings  that  into  Allegory ,  which 
we  intend  for  Reality  Jlrongly  exprefs’d. 
This  is  very  common,  efpecially  in  our 
Pindarick  Writers :  indeed  moft  of  our 
Poets  have  (a)  fain  into  it  fome  time  or 
other;  but  in  thofe,  you  find  the  molt 
grofs  and  infufferable  Inftances  of  it  that 
can  be  imagin’d. 

In  thefe  Strings  of  Metaphor,  nothing 
in  my  Opinion  is  fo  faulty,  as  that  Point 
which  has  been  fo  often  touch’d  upon: 
thefhifting  of  Circumftances  in  the  lame 
Tefcription ;  and  reprefenting  a  Thing 
confufedly,  fomecimes  in  its  figurative, 
and  fometimes  in  its  proper  Appearance. 
While  an  Aftor  is  upon  the  Stage,  his 
own  private  Character  muft  be  wholly 
laid  alide :  he  mull  be  entirely  Booth ,  or 
entirely  Cato .  Nay,  even  in  the  Scenary 
itfelf,  things  mull  be  of  a  piece ;  and 
Mr.  Addifon  has  the  jufteft  Occaiion  for 
his  frequent  Severities  upon  this  ( b )  con¬ 
tradictory  Mixture’s  prevailing  fo  mon- 
flroully  in  our  Theatre:  How  would  the 
Wits  of  King  Charles’s  time  have  laugh’d 


(*)  See  Od.  19,  28 6, — iji.  And  20.  Verle  19,  to 
Verle  30, — 13,  1023. 

(6)  See  Spectator,  Numb.  f. 

L  3  to 
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to  fee  Nicolini  failing  in  an  open  Boat, 
upon  a  Sea  of  Pail-board  ?  What  a  field 
of  Raillery  would  they  have  been  let  into, 
had  they  been  entertain’d  with  painted 
Dragons  fpitting  Wildfire,  enchanted 
Chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  Mares,  and 
real  Cafcades  in  artificial  Landskips  ?  The 
making  things  after  this  manner,  partly 
real,  and  partly  imaginary,  is  to  join 
Inconfiitencies.  Shadows  ought  never  to 
be  mixt  with  Realities  in  the  fame  Piece, 
whether  in  poetick  Scenary,  or  that  of 
the  Stage. 

A  Poet  is  never  more  apt  to  fall  into 
this  Confufion,  than  when  he  is  fpeaking 
of  Allegorical  Perfons;  as,  particularly, 
the  Deities  of  the  Heathens.  When  we 
fpeak  of  them  perfonally,  we  are  apt  to 
mix  fomethingof  their  myftick  Character: 
this  is  certainly  vicious  in  Writing;  and 
’tis  more  fo,  to  confufe  the  Properties  of 
thofe  things,  over  which  any  of  thofe 
Deities  were  fuppos’d  to  prefide,  with 
the  Perfonal  A£ls  of  any  particular  Deity. 

The  Poets  are  allow’d  the  privilege 
of  elevating  every  Subjeft  they  take  into 
their  management :  if  they  pleafe,  they 
may  reprefent  the  Sun,  as  guided  by  an 
Intelligence:  and  ’tis  but  one  ftep  farther 
with  them,  to  give  that  guiding  Intelli¬ 
gence,  a  Name;  they  call  him  Phoebus ; 
and  obvioufly  enough,  feign  to  them- 

felves, ! 
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felves,  that  he  drives  round  the  World 
in  a  Chariot  of  Fire.  By  degrees  the 
Allegory  is  form’d  regularly,  and  en¬ 
larg’d  with  more  Particulars  :  he  has  fo 
many  Horfes  aflign’d  to  his  Chariot :  His 
own  Appearance  is  well  known  :  Beard- 
lefs  and  Young  j  A  Glory  round  his 
Head,  and  a  Quiver  full  of  Arrows  o’er 
his  Shoulder :  Thetis  is  ready  to  receive 
him  at  the  End  of  his  Journey  j  and  when 
he  is  to  fet  out  again,  Aurora  rifes  from 
the  Ocean  to  open  the  Gates  of  Heaven , 
that  are  kept  for  him  by  the  Hours. 

How  very  regular  can  Fi£lion  be  upon 
Occalion?  The  Eftablilhment  of  this  Al¬ 
legory  under  thefe  Particulars,  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  world  of  Confufion:  This  we 
may  fee  by  any  Allegory,  which  is  not 
yet  fettled  on  fo  Uniform  a  Plan.  To 
iliew  how  for,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  en¬ 
large  a  little  on  one  of  the  fame  Nature, 
That  of  Aurora ,  the  Goddefs  of  the 
Morning. 

Phoebus  is  never  reprefented  on  this 
Occafion,  but  in  his  Chariot  I  was  fpeak- 
ing  of*  as  for  Aurora ,  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  fhe  rides,  fits,  or  walks:  Sometimes 
fhe  is  in  Heaven,  and  fometimes  upon 
Earth :  In  fhort,  the  Poets  leern  to  leave 
it  undetermin’d  how,  when,  or  for  what 
time  fhe  makes  her  Appearance.  I  have 
laid  together  feveral  P  adages  relating  to 
L  4  this, 
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this,  but  they  leave  the  Point  as  confus’d 
as  it  was  before : 

Now  did  the  rofy-fingedd  Morn  arife, 

(a)  And  fhed  her  facred  light  along  the  skies  : 

There,  fhe  is  plainly  in  Heaven. 

———When' o’er  the  Eaftern  lawn 
In  faffron  robes  the  daughter  of  the  dawn 
(l> )  Advanc’d  her  rofy  fteps— 

And  here  as  plainly  upon  Earth. 

■  - With  her  orient  wheels 

(r)  Aurora  flam’d  above  the  Eaftern  hills. 

Here  I  cannot  abfolutely  determine, 
whether  fhe  be  in  Heaven,  or  upon 
Earth  ;  but  ’tis  plain,  ihe  is  got  into  her 
Chariot  now,  as  fhe  was  pleas’d  to  walk 
the  time  before. 

But  when  it  is  evident,  that  fhe  is  not 
upon  Earth,  ’ti3  fill  difficult  to  know 
whether  fhe  is  near  it,  or  in  the  higher 
Heavens :  whether  fire 

■  - Afcends  the  Court  of  Jove, 

(d)  Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above  : 


(a)  Oil.  1 3 ,  22,— 1 8. 
\b)  Oil.  4,  5-87,-431. 

(c)  Oil.  16,  380, —  368, 

( d )  II.  2.  6 0,-49. 


Or 
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Or  only 

(a)  ■'■Heaves  her  orient  head  above  the  waves. 

There  is  the  fame  difference  in  the 
degrees  of  that  Brightnefs,  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  her  appearance  :  fometimes 
lhe  only  (b)  blujhes  with  new-born  Day, 
and  fometimes  flie  is  encompafs’d  with 
( c )  the  full  fplendor  of  it:  When  I  read 
one  Defcription,  I  take  it  for  granted,, 
that  the  Glory  round  her  Head  fhould  be 
of  a  (d)  glimmering  Light',  but  when  we 
come  to  another,  ’tis  of  a  Jlrong  (e)  Flame: 
You  are  at  the  fame  lofs  to  know,  whe¬ 
ther  her  Robes  are  (/)  Rofe-colour  d,  (/> 
Saffron,  or  ( g )  Purple  :  In  fine,  It  would 
puzzle  the  Criticks  to  anfwer  dire&ly, 
whether  fhe  has  a  jQuiver  on  her  Shoul¬ 
ders;  and  whether  lhe  is  to  appear  in  a 
(h)  martial,  or  in  a  gentle,  peaceable  Po- 
fture. 

Tiffs  unfettlednefs  in  the  prefent  Cafe, 
runs  through  almoft  all  the  Poets  fince 


(<0  II.  19,  I. 

(£)  II.  II,  1. 

(c)  II.  8,  83,-66. 

U)  od-9>  fifi— 437- 
(e)  Od.  16,  381, —  368. 
if)  Od.  4,  5-87,-431. 

(g)  Od.  39,  5-00 — 428. 

(6)  Compare  0^.  19,  5-00,  with  6,  y8. 

L  5  Homer. 
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Homer .  The  molt  corre&  that  ever  wrote 
are  not  entirely  free  from  it.  Virgil  him- 
felf  oftentimes  (a)  continues  her  Courfe 
fo  far,  that  his  ( b )  Commentators,  to 
falve  the  matter,  fay,  we  muft  underftand 
Phxbus  by  Aurora.  In  him  the  very 
Horfes  that  draw  her  Chariot,  are  (c)  Rofe - 
colour’d ;  as  in  Theocritus  they  are  (d) 
White :  fometimes  ihe  has  the  (e)  Horfes 
of  Phxbus  •  fometimes^')  Four  of  her 
own;  fometimes  (g)  Two;  and  fometimes 
fhe  is  forc’d  to  ride  only,  and  that  upon 
( h )  the  Wings  of  Pegafus. 

It  may  be  left  to  the  Poets  themfelves 
to  determine,  whether  this  Management 
be  juft  towards  Perfons  of  their  own 
making :  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  the  greateft 
Criticks  have  ever  thought,  that  Conji- 
Jlency  is  requir’d  in  the  moft  unbounded 
Fidtions :  And,  if  I  miftake  not  greatly, 
Horner  is  more  regular  in  this  very  Fiction 
before  us.  A  Perlon  better  vers’d  in  his 


( a )  JEn.  6,  5-56,  &c. 

{b)  Thus  Donat  us,  Ru&us,  &c. 

(c)  JEn.  7,  2 6.  and  6, 

(d)  —A iVKr7r7r&>  Avai^XP  *af’ 

Idyl.  1 3. 

(e)  &n.  f,  10 f. 

(j)  JEn. 6, 

(g)  JEn.  7,  26.  ; 

(b)  K&LiTrvolf  vsrtp  potato  Tiny  dot  vj-fotf. 
Lycopkron. 

Writings, 
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Writings,  than  I  have  the  Happinefs  to 
be,  might,  I  believe,  form  from  them  as 
fettled  a  Scheme  in  relation  to  this  God- 
defs,  as  has  been  drawn  up  for  any  other 
of  his  Deities.  This  is  certain,  that  he 
has  precifely  fixt  the  time  of  her  appear¬ 
ance;  ’tis  that  (a)  Interval,  which  com¬ 
mences  after  the  firft  Dawn  of  Light, 
and  ends  juft  before  the  a&ual  Riling  of 
the  Sun.  She  always  afcends  ( b )  Irom 
the  Sea,  to  the  Eaftern  extremity ,  or  (as 
it  is  in  the  Language  of  Poetry)  the  (c) 
Gates  of  Heaven  :  there  fhe  fits  in  her  (d) 
Golden  Chariot,  which  has  two  Horfes 
alfign’d  to  it,  diftinft  (e)  from  thofe  of 
Phoebus ;  and  only  waits  to  (f)  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Chariot  of  that  Deity. 

The  Drefs,  and  the  Epithets,  which 
Homer  gives  to  this  Imaginary  Being,  are, 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  all  fuch  Allegories, 
at  the  fame  time  evidently  (g)  drawn  from 
the  Nature  of  the  'Thing,  and  fairly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  Fictitious  Per  fan. 

(a)  The  Twilight  is  reckon’d  into  the  Night.  Iliad 
>1,433.  And  the  firft  dirett  appearance  of  Rays  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Sun;  ibid.  422, 

( b\ )  ll. V,  i. 

(e)  See  Mr.  Pope’s  Note  on  ll.  y,  928. 

(d)  Od.  ,  244. 

(e)  See  Note  on  Od.  23,  260. 

(/)  ifairct.  ll.  $ ,  49,  Sic. 

(g)  This Euflathius  fhews  at  large  in  his  firft  Note 
on  the  fecond  Book  of  the  Odyffey :  particularly,  as  to 
the  Epithet  yocfe«P«w)uA<&'. 


So 
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So  much  for  Allegory :  ’Tis  a  danger¬ 
ous  Topick,  and  we  are  apt  to  be  loll 
in  the  Clouds  of  it :  hither  the  natural 
Defcription,  or  the  Allegory  by  itfelf, 
may  have  a  thoufand  Beauties  ;  but  when 
they  are  dafh’d  together,  every  thing  is 
dark  and  confus  a.  They  put  me  in 
mind,  Philypfus ,  of  the  two  Liquors  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton  fpeaks  of,  which  from  a  fine 
.Azure,  and  a  beautiful  Red,  if  you  mix 
them,  produce  no  Colour  at  all :  The 
tranfparency  and  glow,  which  each  had 
feparately,  is  immediately  loft;  and  their 
Beauties  vanifh  away  into  one  thick  im¬ 
penetrable  Shade. 

Before  thefe  confus’d  Allegories,  and 
mixt  Metaphors,  I  fhould  have  mention’d 
fome  other  Inftances,  in  which  fingle  Me¬ 
taphors  are  faulty,  either  as  they  are  Im¬ 
proper  or  Affefted. 

Is  it  proper  to  fpeak  of  Pencicps’s  Wit 
and  Beauty  (or  her  Beauty  alone)  under 
the  Notion  of  ( a )  Drooping  Verdure  ?  Is  it 
proper  to  talk  of  ( b )  Raining  KiJJes  ?  or 
of  ( c )  Storing  a  VeJJel  with  profperous 
Gales? 

Is  not.  the  Metaphor,  and  the  Turn  of 
Expreffion,  fomewhat  affefted,  or  over- 


(a)  Oil.  19,  149— 118, 

\b)  Oil.  17,  49—39. 

Oil,  f,  213,  and  2 1  $—-167, 

Wrought, 
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wrought,  in  this  Paffage  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  OdyJJly  ? 

Thefe  fwarthy  arms  among  the  covert  ftores 
Are  feemlierhid ;  my  thoughtlefs  youth  they  blame, 

[a)  Imbrownd with  vapour  of  the  fmouldring  flame. 

And  a  little  farther,  in  the  fame: 

My  woes  awak’d  will  violate  your  Ear ; 

And,  to  this  gay  Cenforious  train,  appear 

[b)  A  winy  vapour  melting  in  a  Tear. 

Again ;  upon  Ttlemachus’s  return : 

All  crowded  round  the-family  appears, 

With  wild  entranceme?it->  and  ecflatick  tears. 

Swift  from  above  defcends  the  Royal  Fair:, 

Her- beauteous  cheeks  the  bluflo  of  Venus  wear, 

[c)  Chaften’d  with  coy  Diana's  penfive  air. 

In  the  following  Lines  fhe  hangs  o’er  him, 

* - In  his  embraces  dies ; 

(c)  Rains  kijfes  on  his  neck ,  his  face ,  his  eyes. 

You  have  here  (fays  Antiphaus')  what 
has  appear’d  to  me  as  Blemifhes  in  .this 
Poem,  under  thefe  feveral  Heads.  I  have 
endeavour’d,  Pbilypfus ,  to  read  it  with 


(а)  Ocl.  19,  22  — 18. 

(б)  Od.  19,  143— 122. 

to  0(1.  I7>49> - 38*  '  . 

leverity: 
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feverity:  and  when  my  Regards  for  the 
Author,  or  the  Influence  which  fuch 
Writers  will  always  have  over  one’s  Soul, 
began  at  any  time  to  fway  my  Mind ;  I 
have  call’d  up  all  the  Ill-nature  I  am 
Mailer  of  to  my  AlMance ;  I’m  fully 
feniible  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  fs 
lance  Heady:  fometiines  out  Abr. 
may  warm  us  too  much  \  and  iornen  : ' 
a  little  Malice  will  prevail.  If  any  thing 
I  have  been  faying  feems  difcolour’d  with 
this  Temper  of  Mind,  point  out  my 
Faults  to  me,  dear  Philypfus  •  corredlme 
like  a  Friend  •  and  fhew  that  opennefs  I 
have  deferv’d  at  your  hands. 

When  I  have  time  to  conflder  the 
Notes  I  fee  you  have  taken  down,  (an- 
fwer’d  Philypfus )  and  to  compare  fome 
Pafftges  with  the  Original,  you  lhall 
know  more  of  my  Mind  •  as  yet  I  fee 
no  reafon  for  your  Requeft  •  but  think 
you  have  dealt  with  that  Fairnefs  which 
I  fo  much  admire  in  my  Antipkaus . 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  a  word  or 
two  to  add  on  thofe  other  Excellencies  of 
this  Tranflation,  which  I  mention’d  to 
you  before. 

That  Method  of  Improving  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  by  Transferring  Beauties  from  one 
fine  Writer  to  another,  is  carried  on 
thro’  this  remaining  part  of  the  Poem, 
in  the  fame  frequency,  as  it  was  us’d  ia 
the  former  Volumes. 
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Thefe  Foreign  Infafiom  of  Thought  and 
Language  (to  ufe  the  Name  which  Mr. 
Addifon  has  given  them)  are  very  difcern- 
ible  to  any  one  of  a  tolerable  Talle : 
'tis  true,  they  rauft  have  fomething  of  a 
new  Air;  but  they  ftill  retain  a  diftinft 
Refemblance  of  the  Old,  fomething  like 
that  of  the  Sifter  Nereids  in  Ovid\ 

1  '  Facies  von  omnibus  una-y 

Nec  diver  fa  tamen  •  qualem  decet  effe  for  or  urn. 

In  pointing  out  thefe  Refemblances  to 
fome  People,  I  fhou’d  be  apprehenlive> 
that  they  might  think  me  taken  up  in  an 
Imaginary  Chace;  but  anyone  of  much 
lefs  Difcernment  than  Antiphaus ,  will 
perceive  immediately,  that  this  Likenefs 
is  real,  and  defign’d  by  the  Poet  himfelf 
There  is  an  ( a )  eminent  Critick,  who  has 
wrote  a  whole  Treatife  on  this  fingle 
Point,  in  Praife  of  a  (£)  particular  Fa¬ 
vourite  of  his :  In  the  prefent  Cafe,  Mr. 
Pope  tells  ( c )  us,  “  That  he  read  the  An- 
“  cients  with  this  Defign;  that  he  ferves 
w  himfelf  of  them  as  much  as  he  can; 
u  and  that  they  have  been  his  chief  In- 
“  fpirers  in  Poetry.”  I  believe  the  Gen- 


(a)  Cafaubon. 

(b)  Perfius. 

(c)  Preface  to  his  Works,  Fol.  and  Pref.  to  the  Pa- 
ftorak,  p.  10. 

tlemen? 
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tlemen,  who  are  concern'd  with  him  in 
this  Tranflation,  would  give  me  leave  to 
fay  the  fame  of  them :  'Tis  too  evident  to 
be  denied :  it  appears  both  in  their  ( a ) 
Obfervations,  and  in  thqir  excellent 
Works. 

In  thefe  laft  Volumes,  how  finely  are 
(> b )  fome  Thoughts  wove  into  this  Tranf¬ 
lation  from  the  facred  Pages  ?  from  the 
Iliad.,  and  JEneid',  from  'Dry  den,  and  Mil- 
ton  among  ourfelves;  and  from  feveral 
others,  both  Ancient  and  Moderns? 

The  Tranflator  is  fometimes  as  Artful 
in  adding,  of  himfelf,  fbme  fhort  Strokes 
to  what  Homer  has  faid.  We  meet  with 
feveral  of  thefe  little  Infertions,  which 
are  very  juft  and  improving.  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  but  one.  As  Mr.  Addijon  (c)  pro- 
pofes  a  Correction  of  Paradife  hojl ,  by 
cutting  off  the  two  laft  Lines;  Mr.  Pole 
improves  this  Poem,  by  adding  a  Line  in 
the  Conclulion  of  it:  This  Iniertion  pof- 
fibly  is  better  chofe,  than  that  Alteration 


(a)  See  Note  on  Odyjfey  1 1 ,  15-2—18,  207. 

\b)  From  Ss.  Book  16,  227.  ibid.  420.  6.18,15-8. 
B.  19,  99,  8cc. 

Virgil,  B.  15-,  250.  B.  16,  189.  B.  17,  227. - - 

Ibid.  5-23.  B.  18,  I2i.  B.  23.,  131,  Sec.—— 

Homer,  B.  1 7,  61  3.  B.  24,  5-13. - - 

Milton,  B.  19,  694.  B.  20,  370.  B.  24,  498, Scc.i  ...  • 
JDryden,  B.  23,322.  B.  24,  309.  2^,632.— — 

( c )  Spectator,  Numb.  369. 

fo 
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fo  modeftly  propos’d  by  Mr.  Addifon.  The 
Reader,  indeed,  would  willingly  go  off 
with  fome  Hopes  and  Satisfa&ion,  after 
the  melancholy  Scene  in  Milton  s  laft 
Book :  but  it  may  be  faid  that,  confider- 
ing  the  Moral  and  chief  Delign  of  that 
Poem,  Tferror  is  the  laft  Patlion  to  be 
left  upon  the  Mind  of  the  Reader.  On 
the  contrary,  the  OdyJJey  ought  on  all 
Accounts  to  terminate  happily  :  and  Mr. 
Popes  Addition,  in  the  clofe  of  it,  is 
therefore  an  Improvement,  becaufe  it  for¬ 
wards  the  Moral;  it  gives  us  a  ( a )  fuller 
View  and  Confirmation  of  the  Happinefs 
of  Ulyfjes ,  and  leaves  it  upon  a  firmer 
Foundation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Evening,  Anti- 
phaus ,  you  were  freaking  of  the  Poets 
tranfpojtng  Words  to  Advantage.  I  believe 


(a)  So  Pallas  fpoke:  the  mandate  from  above 
The  King  obey'd.  The  Virgin- feed  of  Jove 
In  Mentor’s  form  confirm’d  the  full  accord. 

And  willing  Nations  knew  their  lawful  Lord. 

Homer  himfelf  does  not  end  in  fo  fuIT  and  com¬ 
plete  a  manner:  His  laft  Line  does  not  reft  well;  and 
Chapman  feems  refolv'd  to  fliew  the  infirmnefs  of  it, 
as  much  as  he  could  pofiibly  in  his  Tranflation,  which 
breaks  off  in  thefe  Lines, 

- ’Twixt  both  parts  the  feed  of  Jove, 

Athenian  Pallas,  of  all  future  love 
A  League  compos’d  ;  and  for  her  form,  took  choice 
Of  Mentor’s  likenefs,  both  in  limb,  and  voice. 


this 
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this  may  fometimes  be  of  greater  Ufe  in 
altering  the  Order  of  Sentences ,  or  the 
Succefiion  of  fome  Incidents  in  the  Poem } 
tho’  I  own,  this  mull  be  attempted  but 
rarely,  and  with  the  greateft  Caution : 
Difficult  as  it  is,  you  will  find  a  good 
Inftance  of  the  Former  in  one  01  the 
Suitors  ridiculing  Speeches}  and  of  the 
Latter  in  Euryclea's  Tranfports. 

Euryclea ,  you  know,  difeovers  Ulyffcs 
by  a  Scar  upon  his  Leg,  while  Ihe  is 
Batheing  him.  The  Moment  foe  makes 
this  difeovery,  ffie  drops  the  Jar  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  is  ready  to  faint  away  with  Sur¬ 
prize  and  Joy.  Tho’  thefe,  in  the  Nature 
of  the  Cafe,  muft  follow  immediately 
upon  one  another,  Horner  has  inferted 
a  long  Story  (how  the  Scar  was  occa- 
fion'd)  jujl  after  the  Difeovery,  and  be¬ 
fore  thofe  Pafiions,  which  are  the  imme¬ 
diate  Effe6t  of  it.  Thus  is  a  fudden 
Event  declar’d  fourfeore  Lines  before  it 

is  dtferib’d - A  Succefiion  of  time  taken 

up  in  the  Narration,  contrary  to  the  time 

of  the  Fa6l - An  Impetuous  Paflion  kept  I 

in  fufpenfe;  in  a  word,  two  things  infe- 
parabie  in  their  Nature,  are  disjointed  in 
the  Defcription.  I  know  not  whether  I 
fee  this  in  a  wrong  Light }  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  puts  me  in  Mind  of  Mahomet's 
flinging  his  Bafon  down,  travelling  to 
Heaven,  feeing  the  Lord  knows  what 

there, 
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there,  and  returning  again  before  the 
Water  is  run  out. 

If  I  miftake  not,  this  Impropriety  is 
avoided  very  artfully.  Euryclea  is  not 
made  to  difcover  this  Scar  before  that 
long  Digreffion.  (a)  It  is  rather  faid,  (in 
the  Prophetick  manner  of  the  Poets)  that 
Ihe  would  foon  difcover  it,  than  that 
lhe  has  aftually  difcover’ d  it.  ’Tis  af¬ 
ter  the  Digreffion,  that  it  is  mention’d 
direftly  as  Fa£t:  fo  that  in  the  Tranfla- 
tion,  This  Fa£t  is  not  disjointed  from 
thofe  Emotions  which  it  immediately 
raifes  in  Euryclea  •  we  are  not  told  four- 
fcore  Lines  after  the  Jar  is  flung  down, 
that  the  Water  is  running  out  of  it. 

If  this  be  really  the  Cafe,  fays  Anti-  . 
phaus ,  I  think  the  Alteration  is  much  to 
be  commended.  But  why  may  not  Homer 
himfelf  be  underftood  to  fpeak  in  the  Pro¬ 
phetick  manner  too  ?  for  I  fuppofe  that 
fugle  Point  would  falve  all :  You  do  not 
blame  the  Digreffion  itfelf? 

No,  fays  Pbilypfus ,  ’tis  not  the  Digref¬ 
fion  which  I  blame,  but  the  Point  in 
which  it  is  introduc’d  ;  juft  between  a 
Fa£t,  and  what  in  Nature  muft  be  imme¬ 
diately  confequent  upon  that  Fa£t.  If, 
as  you  ask,  Homer  fpeaks  at  firft,  only  in 
the  Prophetick  manher,  then  it  is  all 


(a)  Qd.  19,461.  And  ^47 — 39W  and  467. 

clear’d 
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clear’d  up :  But  I  fear  his  Expreffions 
confine  it  direfilly  to  a  thing  then  done , 
and  cannot  be  taken  in  the  Prophetical 
way. 

Philypftis  was  fo  engag’d  to  this  Mo¬ 
ment,  that  he  had  not  once  obferv’d  how 
the  Day  wore  away  :  He  was  furpriz/d 
to  find  the  Night  was  juft  coming  on. 
u  Why  did  you  fuller  me  (fays  he  to  An- 
“  tiphaus )  to  keep  you  here  fo  long  ?  I 
u  did  not  imagine  the  Night  had  been 
<£  fo  near  us  :  You  know  I  am  an  Eternal 
u  Talker. — — However  I  fee  the  Coach 
£<  is  at  the  Door  j  and  we  may  reach  our 
“  Lodgings,  I  believe,  before  it  is  quite 
“  dark.” 


/ 


A  N 
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Mr.  Pope's  ODYSSEY. 
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EFOR.E  they  parted  the  iaft 
Evening,  the  two  Friends 
agreed,  that  their  next 
Meeting  fhou’d  be  in  the 
fame  Place;  and  as  this 
was  to  be  the  laft  which 
they  intended  to  fet  apart  for  this  Enquiry, 
they  fet  out  for  Horatio’ s  earlier  than 
ufual.  When  they  alighted,  Philypfus 
order’d  his  Servant  before  them  to  the 
Dome  of  Apollo ,  with  a  Book  or  two  he 
had  brought  in  the  Coach;  whilft  he 
and  Antipbaus  walk’d  on  gently  to  enjoy 

the 
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the  Freihnefs  of  the  Air,  and  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Place.  The  Sun,  (which  now 
began  to  be  in  its  decline)  as  it  lhot  thro* 
the  Trees,  made  a  choufand  wavering 
Mixtures  of  Light  and  Shade  :  The 
Birds  on  all  lides  were  anfwering  one  an¬ 
other  in  their  little  natural  Airs;  every 
thing  look’d  frefh  about  them,  and  every 
thing  was  agreeable. 

Delighted  with  fo  many  calm  undif- 
turb’d  Pleafures,  they  wander’d  on  from 
one  Walk  to  another,  and  chatted,  as 
they  wenc,  of  a  Thoufand  indinerent 
Things.  Among  the  reft  Pbfjpfus  fell 
into  an  Account  of  the  Company  he  had 
to  dine  with  him.  You  know  Mnrfbrio , 

fays  he. - Perfect'.}  well,  anjwer  d  An- 

tiphaus. - -  He  was  there  too ;  and 

made  it  his  Buiinefs,  as  ufual,  to  contra¬ 
dict  every  thing  that  was  offer’d  againlf 

any  of  cur  celebrated  Poets. - I  am 

to;  glad,  fr.s  Antiphaus,  That  l  was 
c~  the  Cctnpany  ;  his  Hay  of  arguing  ts  too 
General  tc  is  Anfucer’d,  and  too  Positive  To 

le  Berne  with. - Yes,  fays  Pkilyffiis,  it 

was  his  old  way.  If  one  of  the  Company 
blamed  fome  particular  Litthnefs  in  Mel¬ 
ton.  he  would  immediately  ask  him  how 
he  could  blafpheme  fuch  a  Sail; me  Poet ; 
And  when  another  mention’d  a  grois  Line 
from  Ada: fn’s  Vforks;  How  a’clard  is 
that,  fays  he,  to  charge  futh  a  thing  on 
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the  charted;  and  molt  corrett  Compolitions 

in  the  W orld  ? - Right  !  and  I fuppofe 

the  very  next  thing  he  mujl  ask  was ,  How 
you  coiid  diflike  fitch  Glorious  Men  ^l  Addi- 

fon  and  Milton. - You  have  him  ex- 

a£tly.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  you 
dilliked  only  this  Line ,  or  that  'Thought  : 
He  would  have  his  way  ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  but  in  his  Opinion  we  are  all  a  Set  of 
Hereticks,  or  at  lead:  Free-thinkers  in 
Poetry.  What  an  egregious  Fault  is  it, 
Antiphaus ,  with  fome  Men,  only  to  have 

one’s  Eyes  open?- - But  there  are  times 

(fays  Antiphaus ,  affuming  as  he  fpoke, 
the  imperious  air  and  manner  of  Marforio ) 
there  are  times  furey  when  they  had  letter 

be put. - And  therefore  1  ihould  wink 

always. - Net  fo  neither  :  Tour  Betters 

may  dire  A  you  what  to  look  upon ,  and  what 

not . - That’s  a  good  Thought,  truly  : 

’tis  great  Pity  the  Legillature  has  not  con- 
fider’d  of  it.  I  Ihould  be  in  Love  with  an 
A6t  of  Parliament  about  the  life  of  Eyes. 

- Why  where  would  be  the  great  harm 

of  the  Matter ,  if  you  were  ordered  to  wink 
hard ,  or  turn  away  from  every  difagreeable 

Objeff  that  offer'd  itfelf? - How  may 

I  behave,  if  the  Obje£t  be  agreeable? - 

Look  as  Jong  asyoupleafe. — •  And  how, if  there 

be  a  Mixture  of  difagreeable  in  it  ? - 

Ton  fuppefe  then ,  that  there  may  be  fomething 
difagreeable  in  that  which  is  beautiful  ?  — 

Really, 
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Really,  Sir,  that  is  my  Notion.  Nay, 
I  am  apt  to  think  farther,  that  there  is 
nothing  fo  Beautiful  as  to  be  without  De- 
feft,  without  fome  Mixture  of  the  Difa- 
greeable.  By  your  Rule  then,  w'e  mull 
lofe  the  fight  of  a  thoufand  fine  Objefts. 
How  can  I  look  on  that  Lady  you  were 
admiring  fo  much  the  other  bay  in  the 
Ring,  without  feeing  that  her  Hair  is  of 
a  difagreeable  Colour  ?  Or  muft  I  fwear 
that  her  Eyebrows  are  Black ,  becaufe  fhe 

has  a  fine  Shape  ? - That's  overtraining 

the  matter:  hut  I  think  you  might  pafs  by 
finch  a  Trifle ,  if  it  were  only  in  Complatfance. 
PVioere  thae  are  fuch  exatl  Features ,  fo 
charming  a  Complexion ,  and  a.  Make  fo  de¬ 
licate^  ’tis  barbarous  net  to  let  fuch  a  finall 
Affair ,  as  the  Colour  of  an  Eyebrow ,  efcape 

your  Olfervation. - Depend  upon  it,  I 

would  not  be  fo  blind  as  to  think  the 
Lady  was  difagreeable  on  that  Account. 

- - But  I  cannot  allow  any  thing  difagrce- 

able  about  her.  —  Where  are  your  Eyes 

then  ?  —  I  would  not  believe  them. - 

That’s  one  way. ■■  — •Or  what  would  you 

fay  to  the  new  Invention  ?  —  What  Inven¬ 
tion,  I  befeech  you?  — Only  of  a  Set  of 
Glaffes ,  which  pall  make  each  favourite 
Objebl  appear  exaftly  the  fame  to  every  Eye. 
— ■  And  exaftly  beautiful  ?  —  That  too.  — 
An  hopeful  Projeft,  truly  !  Let  but 
Marforio  be  the  Defigner,  and  foir._  things 
J  ^  would 
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would  appear  all  glaring  and  beautiful ; 
while  all  the  reft,  I  fuppofe,  only  upon 
turning  the  Tube,  might  be  nothing  but 
Deformity. 

In  the  midftofthis  roving  fort  of  Talk, 
they  were  got  to  the  Dome7  before  they 
thought  of  it :  u  Well,  fays  Philypfusy 
u  (as  he  enter’d )  till  I  meet  with  the 
u  Perfpeftives  you  were  talking  of,  I 
“  fliall  not  be  aiham’d  to  confefs,  that  I 
“  find  my  Eyes  at  prefent  to  be  of  a  dif- 
“  ferent  Turn.  I  cannot  help  perceiving 
u  feme  little  Blemifhes  in  our  moft  de- 
4<  lightful  Poets,  and  yet  I  am  for  from 
“  an  Infenfible  to  their  Beauty  :  I  view 
u  them  with  delight;  I  admire  them 
a  paflionately  :  Nay,  I  believe,  I  have 
M  all  of  Marforio  sLove,  except  the  Blind- 
u  nefs  of  it.  ’Tis  there  that  you  have 
tC  open’d  my  Eyes,  Antiphaus  :  You  have 
a  taught  me  to  love  not  only  with  Paf- 
<c  fion,  but  with  Reafon.” —  Rather  fay, 
(reply’d  Antiphans)  that  your  own  Mind 
aflerted  its  true  Prerogative,  and  rofe  up 
to  guide  your  Paffions  to  none  but  proper 
Objefts.  —  However  that  be,  fays  Philyp- 
fus ,  I  am  fenfible  of  an  Alteration  for  the 
better,  and  can  now  indulge  a  Paflion 
for  any  W riter  with  the  greater  Appe¬ 
tite,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  gives  the  Mind, 
a  fufficient  Pleafure,  without  making  fo 
great  a  Fool  of  it.  Do  I  not  love  this 

M  Writer? 
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Writer?  added  he,  (taking  up  one  of  the 
Pieces  that  lay  before  him)  I  read  him 
with  the  lame  Eagernefs,  and  find  new 
Charms  in  him  continually.  Nay,  I 
think  my  Love  of  him  more  fecure,  than 
ever  :  Since  I  can  fuffer  myfelf  to  fee  his 
Faults;  and  by  that  means,  am  fatisfied 
that  they  can  never  be  fufficient  in  the 
lead  to  cloud  his  Perfections. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  Opinion,  (fays 
Ant  ip  bans)  and  doubt  not,  but  in  our 
finilhing  this  Enquiry,  wre  fhall  have  the 
greater  Security  in  admiring  him.  I 
only  fpeak  of  ourfelves.  There  may  be 
many  other  Beauties,  and  other  Faults, 
viiible  to  Men  of  better  Eyes  :  but  we 
may  fifely  fix  our  own  Sentiments  on 
what  w  e  have  been  able  to  difcover  our¬ 
felves.  I  hope,  we  have  endeavour’d 
fincerely  to  hold  the  Balance  Heady ; 
and  when  we  have  done  what  we  can, 
we  have  done  what  w'e  ought. 

I  wifli  you  would  have  left  that  Sen¬ 
tence  for  me,  fays  Pbi/ypfus  ;  it  would 
have  ferv’d  admirably  to  introduce  what 

I  am  to  enter  upon  this  Evening. - It  is 

at  yourfervice,  (fays Antipbaus)  and  there¬ 
fore  I  beg  you  would  proceed. 

Tho’  I  might  begin  very  well  with  the 
fententicus  manner  in  Writing;  my  Sub¬ 
ject,  fays  Pbilypfus,  is  fo  various,  that  I 
do  not  well  know  what  I  ought  to  chufe 

fir  ft : 
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firft:  The  Profpect  widens  rather  too 
much  upon  me  ;  and  indeed  takes  in 
moll  of  the  Faults  and  Virtues  of  any 
Poem.  I  own  that,  in  general,  the  Great 
and  Firft  Excellence  of  a  Poet,  is  to  be 
natural :  but  it  will  be  allow’d  me,  that 
the  chief  and  diftinguifhing  Beauty  of  an 
Epick  Poem,  as  fuch,  is  a  true  Air  of 
Grcatnefs,  and  a  Stile  that  carries  weight 
and  emphafls  with  it  :  as  the  Vice  moft 
oppolite  to  it,  is  trifling,  vulgarity ,  and 
■meannefs.  I  wifh  I  may  manage  thefe 
Points  as  fully,  as  I  doubt  not  Antiphaus 
will  difplay  the  natural  ftrokes  that  are  fo 
frequent  in  the  OdyJJey. 

Sentences  carry  much  efficacy  with 
them  in  a  Poem  ;  they  are  ufually  of  the 
preceptive  kind  ;  tho’  they  feem  rather  to 
infinuate,  than  to  command  :  As  they 
are  general  Truths  and  Maxims  of  Life, 
well  adapted  to  fome  particular  occafion 
in  the  Poem,  they  appear  with  Autho¬ 
rity;  and  contain  the  moll:  ufeful  Irdtruc- 
tions,  without  the  Stiffnefs  and  Odium  of 
perfonal  Advice. 

>cTis  a  Mi  flake  (to  ufe  a  Maxim  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s)  to  think  that  no  body 
knows  how  to  take  Advice ;  the  Fault  is, 
that  few  know  how  to  give  it.  To  do  this 
agreeably,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
Weight,  is  the  great  Art  of  Sentences  in 
Poetry. 

M  2 


Poetry, 
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Poetry,  in  its  Birth,  was  calculated 
for  the  Service  of  Religion.  The  delign 
of  the  Epick  Mufe  was  to  paint  the  Suc- 
cefles  of  Virtue,  or  the  Punifhment  of 
Vice.  Hence  the  tfragick,  that  followed 
the  v  ery  fame  Purpoies;  and  afterward 
the  old  CV;.c\:  .  whofe  buhnefs  lav  in  en¬ 
couraging  letter  Domeltick  Virtues,  and 
ridiculing  the  Foibles  of  Mankind.  Sa¬ 
tire,  the  Od-fpring  of  both  thefe,  par¬ 
takes  of  either  kino  •  ihe  Smiles  in  Ho- 
racey  locks  Severe  in  Pi  ■-  ’  st  and  Com¬ 
manding  in  y ctY  ml.  The  Satiriil  may 
life  eiiierent  Methods,  bur  whether  he 
lathes  or  ridicules,  'tis  It  ill  the  vinous, 
v,  ho  are  to  iufier. 

Ail  the  other  Species  of  Poetry  either 
fall  in  v.  ith  thefe,  or  follow  the  fame 
Ends :  fuch  as  iorget  this,  dcferve  not 
the  Name  of  Peers:  they  proftimte  the 
Mufe,  and  whatever  they  produce  muft 
be  of  u  Bafiurd  Kind. 


Among  many  other  Excellencies,  this 
ought  particularly  to  he  obfervki  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  true  genuine  Poets  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  that  thev  teem  to  treat  of  Mora¬ 
lity  even  better  than  thofe  v.  ho  proiclsM 
that  Srndy.  Were  it  not  for  the  Works 
of  their  Peers,  we  might  very  well  ima¬ 
gine,  Beruvaknce,  for  Imtance,  That  which 
gives  its  Lite  and  Spirit  to  the  whole 
Family  of  Virtues,  was  fupprefs’d  to  the 
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la.it  Degree  among  the  Heathens.  In 
reading  their  Philofophers,  one  is  al- 
molt  perfuaded  that  they  teach  Revenge, 
and  make  it  their  bulinefs  to  limit  and 
reftrain  that  Love  which  Men  have  na¬ 
turally  to  one'  another.  In  fhort,  he 
that  wants  to  find  the  true  Philofophy, 
muft  go  to  their  Poets.  They  break  our. 
into  warmer  Notions,  and  more  exalted 
Leflons  of  Humanity.  Among  them  the 
Face  of  Charity  is  lefs  veil’d  and  cloud¬ 
ed,  and  Goodnefs  appears  with  a  Coun¬ 
tenance  more  generous  and  ereft 

The  Odyfjey ,  as  a  Moral  Poem ,  exceeds 
all  the  W ritings  of  the  Ancients  :  it  is 
perpetual  in  forming  the  Manners,  and 
inftru&ing  the  Mind  :  it  fets  off  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  Lire  more  fully,  as  well  as  more 
agreeably,  than  the  Academy  or  Lyceum. 
Horace ,  who  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  Tenets  of  each  of  them,  has  given 
(a)  Homers  Poems  the  Preference  to 
both. 

Surely,  Antiphaus ,  Men  were  more 
virtuous  in  the  days  of  Homer ,  than  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Plato  or  Cicero  \  at 
leaft,  they  were  more  charitable,  and 
tender  to  Strangers.  How  elfe  could  the 


(«)— Quid  fit  pulchrum,quid  turpe,quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plcnius  ac  melius  Chryfippo  8c  Crantore  dicit. 

Lib.  i.  Ep.  2. 
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Poet  fpeak  in  fuch  a  Spirit  of  Goodnefs, 
whenever  he  touches  upon  this  Duty? 
Nothing  is  inculcated  by  him  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  nothing  with  greater 
Strength  and  Emphafis. 

Homer  (in  relation  to  Strangers)  does 
not  Hint  the  Charity  of  his  Countrymen 
to  the  co  mmon  Ufe  of  Fire  and  Water : 
he  feems  rather  to  proportion  the  bounty 
to  the  want) 

’Tis  ours  the  Sons  of  forrowto  relieve, 

(a)  Chear  the  fad  heart,  nor  let  affliction  grieve. 

He  fcarce  looks  upon  this  as  bounty ,  he 
rather  thinks  it  a  debt  owing  to  every 
one  of  the  fame  nature  with  us: 

’Tis  what  the  happy  to  th’  unhappy  owe: 

{b)  ’Tis  what  the  Gods  require. 

What  is  given  to  them  (fays  he)  is  paid 
to,  and  will  infallibly  be  rewarded  by,  the 

Divine  Power : 

By  Jove  the  Stranger  and  the  Poor  are  fent; 

(r)  And  what  to  tbofe  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent. 

As  the  negleft  of  this  will  be  aveng’d 
by  the  fame : 


(ct)  Od.  6,  245’, — 207. 
(b  Od.  9,  321, — 269. 
(c)  QdK6,  247, —  208. 


To 
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To  Jove  their  caufe,  and  their  revenge  belongs? 
(a)  He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their 

[wrongs. 

I  doubt  not,  but  this  Notion  of  the 
Gods  wandering  on  Earth  in  a  difguifed 
manner,  was  a '  very  common  motive  to 
Charity  in  thofe  times:  it  is  mention’d 
very  ftrongly  in  the  Original,  in  this 
place*  and  ( b )  afterwards,  when  Ulyjfts 
appears  as  a  Suppliant  among  the  Pkaa- 
cians. 

Such  high  exalted  Thoughts  of  this 
Duty  have  carried  the  Poet  fo  far  as  (c) 
to  teach,  u  That  we  fhould  not  value  any 
a  labour  of  our  own  in  affifting  others:  ” 
but  as  that  is  not  deliver’d  in  the  Senten¬ 
tious  manner ,  I  fhould  go  out  of  my  way 
to  repeat  it  at  prefent. 

To  us,  who  have  always  enjoy’d  fo 
clear  and  fteady  a  Light,  in  regard  to 
every  branch  of  this  Duty,  thefe  fcntences 
may  appear  common  and  obvious :  but  I 
imagine  any  one,  who  fhould  compare 
thele  Paffages,  to  the  rules  of  Benevo¬ 
lence  in  the  Philofophical  writings  of  the 
Ancients;  would  upon  fuch  a  view  al¬ 
low  them  to  contain  thoughts  highly  no¬ 
ble  and  extenlive- 


(«)  0^.9,  329, — 271-. 

{b)  Oil.  7,  26 —  1  99^ 

(cj  See  04.  7,  2 j6, — 194. 
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I  fhall  mention  but  one  more,  which? 
tho’  it  run  thro’  feveral  lines,  is  but  one 
entire  fentence .  It  contains  a  beautiful 
Idea  of  Charity  in  a  Heathen }  and  goes 
rather  beyond  the  Heathen  Principles. 

Who  calls,  from  diftant  nations  to  his  own, 
The  poor,  diftinguifh’d  by  their  wants  alone  ? 
Round  the  whole  world  are  foughc  thofe  men  di- . 

[vine, 

Who  publick  Structures  raife,  or  who  defign 3 
Thofe  to  whofe  Eyes  the  Gods  their  ways  reveal. 
Or  blefs  with  falutary  arts  to  heal : 

Thefe  ftares  invite,  and  mighty  Kings  admire. 
Wide  as  the  Sun  difplays  his  vital  fire. 

It  is  not  fo  with  Want !  How  few  that  feed 
(a)  A  Wretch  unhappy,  merely  for  his  need  ? 

I  ought  not  to  diflemble  one  thing ; 
That  the  Tranllation  is  not  to  be  trufted 
entirely  in  this  Argument:  we  find  thefe 
Pafiages  improv’d  in  the  Handling}  and 
thofe  Lines,  in  whicli  they  refemble  our 
facred  Writings,  may  be  drawn  more 
flrongly.  However,  the  Original  itfelf 
may  give  us  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  either  that  Homer  had  borrowed 
fome  lights  from  thence }  or  that  he 
could  difcern  the  Light  of  Nature  more 
clearly,  than  any  other  of  the  Heathen 
W  riters. 


(a)  OJ.  11,  471,-387. 


Before 
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Before  I  compar’d  Paflages,  I  muft  own 
to  you,  that  I  was  in  particular  expeXa- 
tion  of  Improvements  from  Mr.  Pope  un¬ 
der  this  Article.  A  virtuous  generous 
Soul  is  certainly  as  neceflary  to  conftitute 
a  Great  Poet,  as  a  Great  Orator:  and  in 
Sentiments  like  thefe,  we  may  difcover 
that  temper  of  Mind,  which  I  dare  fay 
has  contributed  much  towards  making 
that  Gentleman  fo  good  a  Poet,  as  well 
as  fo  good  a  Friend. 

There  is  one  particular  more,  extremely 
frequent  in  Homer  :  it  runs  thorough  all 
his  Works;  and  is  fcarce  once  omitted, 
where  there  is  any  occafion  for  it.  I 
believe  your  Thoughts  outrun  me,  and 
might  prevent  my  faying,  that  I  mean 
His  Reflexions  on  the  Miferies  of  this 
Life.  They  are  moftly  very  emphatical ; 
and  lead  to  a  very  eafy  and  ufeful  infe* 
rence. 

— To  his  native  land  our  charge  refign’d,  [hincT. 
Heav’n’s  is  his  life  to  come,  and  all  the  woes  be- 
Then  muft  he  fuller  what  the  Fates  ordain ;  y 
For  Fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain,  ( 
[a)  And  Twins  ev’n  from  the  birth  are  Mifery  C 

[and  Man!  ' 

In  another  place  we  have  the  fame 
Thought  as  ftrongly  exprefs’d,  though 


(a)  Od.  7,  164,-198. 

M  5  branch’d 
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branch’d  out  into  feveral  other  Particu¬ 
lars  :  Let  us  fuppofe  UJyJfes  before  us : 
A  Prince,  Great  lor  the  Ages  in  which 
he  liv’d,  and  greatly  diitrefs’d:  How 
much  does  he  fpeak  like  one  born  to  Wif- 
dom,  and  long  inftrufted  by  Adverlity? 

Of  all  that  breathes,  or  grov’ling  treads  on  earth, 
Moft  vain  is  Man  !  calamitous  by  birth. 

T o  day  with  pow’r  elate  in  ftrength  he  blooms ; 
The  haughty  creature  on  that  pow’r  prefumes: 
Anon,  from  Heav’n,  a  fad  reverfe  he  feels; 
Untaught  to  bear,  ’gainft  Heav’n  the  wretch  rebels. 
For  Man  is  changeful,  as  his  blifs  or  woe ;  [low. 
AToo  high,  when  profp’rous;  when  diftrefs’d,  too 
There  was  a  Day,  when  (with  the  fcornful  Great) 
I  fwell’d  in  pomp,  and  arrogance  of  ftate; 

Proud  of  the  pow’r-,  that  to  high  birth  belongs; 
And  us’d  that  pow’r  to  juftify  my  wrongs. 

Then  let  not  Man  be  proud;  but  firm  of  mind, 
Bear  the  befi:  humbly,  and  the  worft  resign’d  : 

(a)  Be  Dumb,  when  Heav’n  afflicts ! - 

Of  all  Sentences ,  there  are  none  which 
ftrike  the  Mind  more  forcibly,  than  thofe 
which  carry  a  bold  air,  a  certain  noble- 
nefs  of  Thought  with  them.  There  is  a 
Moral  Heroifm ,  greatly  to  be  preferr’d  to 
that  which  generally  ufurps  its  Name;  a 
Generoiity  of  Soul,  that  looks  beyond  the 
Vulgar,  and  fpeaks  up  to  the  Truth  of 
things:  It  is  this  Generoiity,  which  ani¬ 
mates  thofe  Lines  in  Virgil : 


Eft 


( a)  0 d.  1 8,  171,-141. 
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Eft  hie ,  ?/?  animus ,  lucis  contempt  or  •  ijlum 

(a)  Qui  vita  lene  credat  emi3  quo  tendis3honorem. 

The  fame  Spirit  is  infus’d  into  this  Line  : 
(£)  Death,  ilbexchang’d  for  bondage,  and  for  pain ! 

The  nobleft  Sentiments  are  not  fuch 
as  glitter ,  but  fuch  as  are  foltdly  ge¬ 
nerous  and  good.  We  have  frequent 
inftances  of  both  from  two  Perfons 
in  the  Iliad .  Heffor  fpeaks  things,  that 
are  great  \  Ajax  often,  what  is  marvel¬ 
lous  and  furprizing:  Both  fpeak  loftily : 
but  one  is  more  folid,  and  the  other 
nearer  to  a  Rant }  both  fhew  Courage 
and  Generolity  in  what  they  fay  ;  but 
they  feem  to  talk ,  as  they  aff :  Ajax 
fights  merely  for  fighting  fake  •  while 
Heffior  engages  always  for  the  good  of  his 
Country. 

I  fhall  beg  leave  to  clofe  this  Head 
with  two  Sentiments,  as  much  celebrated 
as  any  in  the  Iliad,  and  fpoke  by  the 
two  Heroes  wre  have  been  talking  of 
The  one,  in  the  mere  Spirit  of  an  Hero' 

If  Greece  muft  perifh,  we  thy  will  obey, 

(c)  But  let  us  perifh  in  the  face  of  day. 


(a)  JEn.  9,  106. 

(£)  Od.  17,  yi; - 441. 

(c)  See  Note  on  It.  1 7,  7  3 1  ,-—647. 
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The  other,  in  that  of  a  Patriot,  as  well  as 
an  Hero: 

Without  a  fign  his  fword  the  brave  man  draws ; 
(*)  And  asks  no  omen,  but  his  country’s  caufe. 

I  am  forrv,  fays  Antiphaus,  you  have 
quitted  this  Point  fo  foon ;  methinks  you 
might  afford  a  little  more  room  for  a 
thing  of  fuch  conliderable  Ufe.  Sentences 
are  fitted  by  their  Nature  to  carry  on 
that  chief  defign  of  Poetry,  to  mix  the 

Ujeful  with  the  Agreeable. - Together 

with  a  certain  air  of  Authority,  they  ferve 
to  eftablilh  the  Poet’s  Moral  Character ; 
which,  according  to  a  (b)  late  Hypothe¬ 
sis,  may  render  him  at  the  fame  time  more 

delightful ,  as  well  as  more  injlru&rjc. - 

Befides  this,  they  often  flatter  the  Va¬ 
nity  of  the  Reader;  and  (as  the  (f)  Firft 
of  Criticks  tells  us)  “  take  the  more  rea- 
u  dily  with  this  or  that  Perfon,  as  they 
a  confirm  in  general,  what  he  has  before 
a  concluded  from  his  own  Obfervation 
“  on  particular  Occurrences  in  Life.” 

I  wonder  at  ooe  thing,  fays  Philypfas , 
That  fo  many  of  the  Criticks  Should 
blame  Sentences,  and  look  upon  them  as 
particularly  unfit  for  Poems  of  the  Epick 


(a)  II.  12,  284, —  243. 

(b)  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue. 
<c)  See  Arijl.  Rhet.  Lib,  2,  Cap.  21. 


Kind: 
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Kind  :  (<?)  Rapin ,  I  chink,  condemns 
them,  as  they  feem  to  jut  out  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Poem,  ana  are  apt  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Narration  too  much :  Bojpi , 
who  is  rather  on  their  lide,  yet  obferves 
there  is  a  kind  of  Calm  Wifdom  in  them, 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Paffions.  Even 
the  Perfon,  whom  you  juft  now  call’d  the 
Fir (l  of  Criticks,  puts  us  in  mind  of  your 
Rufticks,  that  are  always  ( b )  ftringing 
of  Proverbs  together  :  and  a  very  good 
Critick  of  our  own  fays,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  (c)  they  are  generally  fome  of 
the  heaviejl  pieces  in  a  whole  Poem. 

Let  them  add,  if  they  pleafe,  fays  An- 
tiphaus ,  that  they  lound  aukvvardly  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Toting  Perfon ,  and  prepo- 
fteroufly  from  an  Atheijf.  I  own  the 
charge:  the  belt  Writers  themfelves  feem 
to  be  feniible  of  it  •  and  where  they  do 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  are  the  firft  to 
correct  themfelves.  Addifon  (d)  puts  a 
Sentence  into  the  Mouth  of  Portias,  but 
he  corrects  him  for  it,  in  the  next  Line, 
tho’  the  Son  of  a  Cato',  and  when  Virgil 


(a)  See  Note  on  Od.  7,  379. 

(£)  Arifi.  Rhet.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  zi. 

(r)  Addifon’ s  Mifc.  Vol.i.  p.  Z37.  iz°. 

(d)  Port.  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  fuccefs 
But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius-,  We’ll  deferve  it. 

Semp.  Curie  on  the  {tripling!  how  he  apes  his  Sire! 

Ambuioutly  fententious.1  - . Cato.  Act.  1.  Sc.  z. 

(a)  makes 
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(a)  makes  his  Atheift  fententious,  there 
is  Hill  a  mixture  of  the  Atheift  to  be  dis¬ 
cover’d  in  what  he  fays. 

But  grant  that  Sentences  are  not  pro¬ 
per  from  Perfons  that  are  Young,  or  Vi¬ 
cious*  grant,  that  they  are  not  proper 
in  a  Mezentius ,  or  a  Portius  :  What  then  ? 
may  they  not  be  proper  in  Cato  himfelf, 
or  in  JEneas? 

’Tis  the  fame  Cafe  in  every  particular 
you  have  produc’d  from  the  Criticks: 
they  fpeak  rather  againft  the  Abufe  of 
this  Ornament,  than  againft  the  Orna¬ 
ment  itfelf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it*  Sentences  are  certainly  faulty,  when 
they  appear  too  grofsly,  and  ftand  off 
from  the  reft  of  the  Work :  But  what  is 
this  to  Sentences,  which  are  fitly  applied, 
and  wove  in  artfully  with  the  other 
Parts?  Homer  and  Virgil  are  very  happy 
in  this  particular  :  they  give  them  a  fuf- 
jficient  Fulnefs;  but  they  leldom  glare  fo, 
as  to  attraft  the  Eye  iingly  to  themfelves: 
You  admire  them  as  much  from  their 
Relation  to  the  things  about  them,  as 
for  their  own  particular  Beauty  :  in 
fhort,  they  might  be  Beautiful  by  them¬ 
felves,  but  they  are  much  more  fo  by  their 
fitnefe  to  the  places  and  occafions  on 


(a)  JEn.  io,  86o, 


which 
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which  they  are  us’d  by  thofe  great  Ma¬ 
ilers  of  Poetry. 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  their  Sen¬ 
tences  are  fo  far  from  hindering  the  Nar¬ 
ration,  that  they  are  almoft  conllantly  a 
part  of  it,  and  help  to  carry  it  forward  : 
But  tho’  they  are  ufually  wrought  into 
the  Speeches  of  the  Poem,  we  do  not 
receive  them  from  Perfons  improper,  or 
hurried  by  any  violent  Paffion  :  and 
where  the  Subjefil  is  Hill  and  gentle,  that 
calm  Wifdom ,  that  has  been  objefled  to 
them,  cannot  be  very  prejudicial.  In¬ 
deed  in  any  place,  or  on  any  Occafion, 
a  long  thread  of  them  is  infupportable- 
thefe  are  worfe  than  the  Sanchotj'ms  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  ridicu¬ 
lous  :  We  can  laugh  at  Sancbo  all  the 
time  he  is  multiplying  his  Proverbs  upon 
us;  but  in  Poetry,  fuch  dry  Preachments 
are,  of  all  other,  the  greateft  Opiates,  and 
have  the  quickeit  efte£!  on  the  Audience. 
Lucan’ s  Poem,  and  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  are, 
I  fear,  Inilances  of  this  to  a  great  degree. 

There  is  another  way  of  murdering 
Sentences,  for  which  we  are  wholly 
oblig’d  to  thofe  ingenious  Gentlemen,  the 
Editors.  It  is  that  Art  of  cutting  off 
Sentences  from  the  Body  of  a  Work,  and 
forcing  them  to  jut  out  from  it,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  by  Printing  all  fuch, 
where-ever  they  can  catch  them,  in  Ita- 

lick 
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1'ick  Characters.  Mr.  Addifon ,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber,  is  condemning  this  Pra&ice  in  that  « 
very  place  where  he  fays,  that  Sentences 
are  fome  of  the  heamefl  Pieces  in  a  Poem  : 
and  I  imagine  nothing  could  make  him 
fpeak  fo  feverely  of  them  in  general,  but 
this  Pra£lice,thatis  fo  deftru&ive  of  their 
Beauty. 

In  lhort,  Sentences  that  are  cold,  af- 
fe£ted,  or  ill-placed,  fuch  as  are  either 
too  diftinct,  or  too  much  throng'd,  may 
be  blam’d  with  a  great  deal  of  Juftice  : 
but  fuch  as  are  handfomely  wove  into 
the  Narration,  at  proper  Intervals,  and 
from  none  but  proper  Speakers,  will  not 
only  be  fafe  from  the  Cenfure  of  the 
Criticks;  but  are  allowed  by  them  in 
general,  to  be  highly  ferviceable  towards 
giving  its  proper  Weight  and  Emphafis 
to  an  Epick  Poem. 

I  think  you  have  defended  this  Beauty 
fufficiently,  fays  Philypfus ;  and  fhall  go 
on  to  the  next  under  this  Head,  Conctfe - 
ncfs.  There  is  no  greater  Symptom  of 
weaknefs  in  a  Writer,  than  his  being  apt 
to  fay  a  little  in  a  great  deal  j  as  nothing 
is  more  llrong  and  emphatical,  than  to 
fay  a  great  deal  in  a  little. 

Hence  the  Force  and  Emphafis  of  this 
Line  of  Mr.  Pope . 


(a)  Oil 
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(a)  Obev’iy  facred  Name  in  one,  my  Friend  ! 

And  of  this, 

[King. 

(£)  The  Great,  the  Good  :  your  Father  and  your 

The  want  of  a  fcrupulous  Connexion, 
draws  things  into  a  lelier  Compafs}  and 
adds  the  greater  Spirit  and  Emotion: 

(c)  He  fhrieks,  he  reels,  he  falls. - - 

The  more  Rays  are  thus  colle£ted  into 
a  Point,  the  more  vigorous  the  Flame : 
Hence  there  is  yet  greater  Emphafes, 
when  the  Rout  of  an  Army  is  lhewn  in 
the  fame  contrafted  manner ;  as  that  in 
the  24th  of  the  (d)  OdyJJey :  which  has 
fome  refemblance  to  Sailuft' s  Defcription 
of  the  fame  thing  (agreeable  to  his  ufual 
Concifenefs)  in  thefe  four  Words  only : 
(e)  Sequi,  f'ugere,occidi,  capi. 

There  may  be  a  contra&ion  of  many 
Circumftances  to  a  Point,  which  turns 
more  on  the  Sentiment ,  than  the  Diffion: 
as  when  we  place  the  Succefs  of  a  Thou- 
fand  important  Events  on  one  Effort,  or 
one  Moment  of  Time  :  Thus  Antinoits , 


(а)  Od.  22,  2-26, —  208. 

(б)  Od.  2,  5-4,— 47. 

(0  Od.  18,  443,-597. 

M  V.  6ro. 

(e)  Bel.  Jug.  p.  io(5.  Ed.  Mattaire. 
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the  Chief  of  the  Suitors,  to  his  Compa¬ 
nions, 

(a)  Arife,  (or  you  for  ever  fall)  arife. 

Which  has  fuch  an  Air  of  Miltons 
Lucifer  : 

Awake,  arife,  or  be  for  ever  fain  ! 

Thofe  Lines,  fays  Antipbaus ,  ferve  the 
purpofe  for  which  you  repeat  them  very 
well;  but  is  there  not  fomething  too 
much  like  a  Turn  upon  the  words  ot 
them  ?  I  was  fenfible  of  that,  (anfwer’d 
Philypfus)  but  I  follow  your  Example, 
Antipbaus ,  in  viewing  a  thing  only  in  one 
Light  at  a  time,  to  prevent  the  infinite 
Confufion  that  would  happen  in  turning 
each  Line  every  way.  This  is  brought 
as  Emphatical  :  You  allow  it  to  be  fo; 
if  it  anfwers  the  end  for  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  that  is  all  that  I  intend :  and  I 
beg  once  for  all  to  be  underftood  under 
this  view  in  every  Inflance  that  I  have, 
or  may  ufe,  on  particular  Occafions. 

This  mafeuline  nervous  Concifenefs, 
I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  very  ufual  from 
Generals  to  their  Soldiers :  but  among 
a  multitude  of  Inftances,  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  pleas’d  with  that  Speech  of  Hen  y 


(a)  0</.  2.4,  4.99, - 436. 
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:he  Great,  before  the  Battle  in  the  Plains 
)F  Ivrj)  w  I  am  your  King ,  Ton  are  French - 
4  men)  and  there  are  the  Enemy.” 

Sometimes  we  find  an  Emphafis  and 
Vigour  imprefs’d  on  every  particular 
vord  of  a  Sentence  : 

(a)  Now,  GriT  thou  all  art  mine  l 

And  in  thefe  Lines,  which  we  have 
aften  admir’d  for  their  peculiar  Strength 
and  Efficacy  :  They  fpeak  of  Ulyjfes’s  ex¬ 
treme  Love  of  his  native  Country  : 

To  fee  the  fmoah  from  his  lov’d  palace  rife, 
While  the  dear  file  in  dijlant  profpedt  lies,  f 
(h)  With  what  contentment  would  he  clofe  his r* 

[eyes  ?  > 

This  is  not  only  of  ufe  in  the  Grand 
or  Pathetick:  there  are  excellent  Inftances 
of  it  from  Terence  (c)y  in  the  Tender  and 
Familiar,  as  there  are  others  from  Virgil 
in  the  Natural,  and  even  in  the  Satiri¬ 
cal  ",  and  that  fo  ftrongly  in  the  latter, 
that  (d)  fome  have  been  apt  to  imagine 

(a)  Od.  18,  299,—  iff. 

\b)  Od.  1.  77, — f9. 

C c)  Hasc  verba  mehercule  una  falfa  lachrumula, 
Quam,  oculos  terendo  mifere,  vix  vi  exprcjjerit, 

ReHinguet.- - Eun.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  i. 

(. d )  Thus  Dryden ;  from  his 
—  Non  tu  in  triviis,  indofte,  folebas 
Stridenti  miferum  Jlipula  difperdere  carmen.  Eel.  3,  27. 

As  others  from  this  Line: 

Qui  Bavium  non  edit,  umet  tun  cur  min  a ,  Maevi.  ib.  90. 

from 
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from  them,  thatT/rgv/might,  if  he  pleas’d, 
have  made  the  greateft  Satirijf  that  ever 
wrote. 

Sometimes  this  very  Emphafis  is  in¬ 
creas’d  by  a  certain  Opposition  of  the 
words  us’d  in  it :  there  is  a  Paffage  in 
the  Iliad,  which  I  have  particularly  ad¬ 
mir’d  on  this  Account  :  Give  me  leave  to 
repeat  it  from  the  Original-  becaufe  the 
Greek.  Tongue  is  particularly  Emphatical, 
and  has  more  Nerves  than  perhaps  our 
Language  is  capable  of: 

OJ  jS  TfcJ  1  J'cj/.iV,  S'/'’  i/.KV0V  OJJ<f'MCLv}&, 

’AfeTp’  iVA  TOVCiJ'i  W  M [JLATt 

T  *T<yp  - 

The  Emphatical  manner  in  waiting 
flies  all  Drefs  and  Ornament,  all  fuper- 
fluous  and  deferiptive  Epithets,  all  turns 
and  elegancies  of  Thought.  Hence  that 
Concifenefs,  which  generally  attends  it. 
The  moft  obvious  fault  in  Concifenefs  is 
Obfcurity ;  what  is  obfeure,  can  never  be 
fufficiently  emphatical  :  This  makes  the 
concife  way  the  moft  difficult  of  any. 
’Tis  eafy  to  fellow  the  Stream  of  one’s 
Imagination,  and  write  on  with  an  un¬ 
thinking  Rapidity  ;  but  to  exprefs  every 


(a)  Ia.  k1,  48.  The  Opposition  is  carried  on  further 
in  the  nextL'nes,  between  s/  wy.ATi,  and  Aiioet  rs 
Johr/ov. 

thing 
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thing  fully,  and  to  fay  nothing  that  is 
needlefs,  requires  a  great  Judgment,  and 
much  force  in  our  Expreliions.  The 
great  Monjieur  Pafcal  had  a  particular  hap- 
pinefs  of  comprizing  much  in  a  few  Words: 
he  had  a  very  Mathematical  Turn  of 
Thought}  and  of  all  things  hated  an  idle 
Prolixity.  You  will  be  pleas’d  with  an 
Excufe  of  his  in  a  certain  Gale,  where  he 
had  been  guilty  of  it :  ’Tis  in  the  clofe 
of  one  of  his  Letters,  where  he  begs  his 
Friend  to  pardon  the  unufual  length  of 
it,  by  faying,  ‘That  he  really  had  not  time 
to  make  it  Jhortcr. 

Some  emphatical  P adages  are  not  only 
fc  concife,  as  to  contain  juft  as  many  Ideas 
as  Words',  they  have  often  force  enough 
even  to  intimate  feveral  Ideas  more  than 
they  exprefs. 

Thus  it  is  in  all  Intimations  of  Power. 
One  ol  Homers  greateft  Excellencies  lies 
in  this.  In  fetting  off  the  Hero  of  his 
Iliad ,  he  does  not  fay  in  Words,  that  he 
was  vaftly  Terrible  to  the  Enemy}  he 
mentions  the  effefts,  and  leaves  the  Rea¬ 
der  to  collect  what  Terror  muft  attend 
him.  After  the  Death  of  Patrocl/ts^  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Trojans  is  put  into 
Confufion,  only  (a)  at  hearing  his  Voice  : 
They  are  all  trembling,  and  dilpirited : (*) 


(*)  IA.  V,  Z24. 


(a)  they 
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(a)  they  had  feen  Achilles.  ’Tis  not  a 
Hidden  Patiick  j  it  continues  upon  them  : 
When  they  pour’d  down  in  fuch  Num¬ 
bers  from  the  City,  it  was  becaufe  (b) 
they  did  not  behold  the  Crejl  of  that  Hero  • 
and  now  they  are  all  coniulting,  whe¬ 
ther  they  ihould  not  quit  the  Field,  be¬ 
caufe  (V)  he  had  Jhewn  himfelf  at  a  diftance , 
and  might  fojjibly  enter  into  the  next  Engage¬ 
ment. 

Homer  has  the  fame  addrefs  in  intima¬ 
ting  the  Power  of  his  Deities  j  when  he 
introduces  them  as  affecting  their  defigns 
with  a  (d)  'Touch ,  with  a  (e)  Voice ,  with 
a  (/  )  /ingle  Thought. 

It  is  the  fame  Sentiment  that  gives 
their  Air  of  Grandeur  to  thefe  Lines: 

( g )  Declare  thy  purpofe;  for  thy  Will  is  Fate. 
Let  all  be  Peace. — He  faid,  and  gave  the  nod 

(h)  That  binds  the  Fates,  the  Sanction  of  the  God 

And  this,  of  the  fame  import,  from 

our  Shakefpear ; 

- What  he  bids  be  done, 

I sfiniJISd  with  his  bidding.-  -  — 
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On  this  turns  the  Greatnefs  of  that 
Thought  in  the  Sacred  Hiltory  of  the 
oreation  :  God  [aid ,  Let  there  be  Light , 
%nd  there  was' Light.  Tho’  1  lhould  ima¬ 
gine  this  to  exceed  every  Inllance  above ; 
aecaufe.it  intimates  all  that  they  expnfs , 
md  intimates  it  as  fully  and  Jlrongly ,  as 
:hey  exprefs  it. 

Let  the  Greatnefs  of  this  Sentence 
Lind  or  tall  by  the  Rules  ot  Sublimity. 
We  need  not  mention,  that  (a)  Longinus 
:hofe  it  for  an  Inllance  of  the  Sublime  : 
whether  that  great  Critick  ever  law  it  or 
lot,  is  not  material:  but  1  wonder,  that 
ome  later  Writers,  of  very  great  Name, 
.annot  be  perluaded  to  lee  any  Force  or 
inergy  in  it.  I  own,  1  have  never  read 
^yhat  Monjieur  Le  Clerc  oilers  againft  the 
sublimity  of  this  Paffage:  Surely  it  would 
lot  be  very  difficult  to  anfwer  it,  if  it  be 
if  a  Strain  with  what  (b)  Monjieur  Huet 
slfer'd  before  him;  where  he  feems  to 
trgue,  that  ( c )  this  Pajfdge  cannot  be  Sub¬ 
file,  becaufe  the  Language  is  Simple. 

It  is  this  Art  ol  leaving  more  for  the 
deader  to  colleft,  than  you  exprels  in 
Words,  which  runs  through  feveral  of 


(а)  Cap.  9.  Ed.  Oxon.  1718. 

(б)  See  Preface  to  Soileau’s  Works. 

(r)  See  Huetii  Dem.  Ev.  Prop.  4.  Scd./j. 

t W"’» 
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UlyJJcs’ s  Speeches ,  both  at  the  Court  of 
Alcinous ,  and  before  the  Suiters.  Whe> 
ther  the  Hero  tells  his  own  Story,  or 
feigns  fome  other,  he  is  equally  careful 
in  laying  before  them  fomething  of  the 
high  Station  he  once  enjoy’d :  and  hence 
his  Speeches  have  generally  a  great  Air 
of  that  celebrated  Anfwer  of  Marius  to 
a  Meflage  fent  from  the  Roman  General: 

( a )  Go,  and  tell  Sextilius,  that  you  faw 
Marius,  fitting  among  the  Ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

Intimation  is  fo  flrong  and  nervous, 
that  the  (b )  Ancient  Criticks  confin’d 
the  Name  of  Emphafs  to  this  one  Point; 
tho’  (as  we  ufe  the  word)  the  very  con¬ 
trary  of  this  may  be  of  great  Service  in 
making  a  Difcourfe  emphatical.  The 
Soul  is  fometimes  poffefs’d  by  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  great  Circum  fiances.  Thus  in  that 
PafTage  of  Homer ,  which  Mr.  Pope  trans¬ 
lates  after  the  following  manner : 

[ground ; 

Men-)  Steeds ,  and  Chariots  fhake  the  trembling 
Th zTnmult  thickens,  and  the  Skies  refound: 
Victors  and  Vanquifldd  join  promifeuous  cries, 

(i c )  Triumphant  Jbouts-)  and  dying  groans  arife. 


(a)  Tint  arch's,  Life  of  Marius. 

(b)  See  Spiintil.  Inflit.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  3.  and  Lib.  9. 
Cap.  a. 

(c)  II.  8.  80,— — 
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We  meet  with  the  fame  tumultuary  Fi~ 
ure  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Field  after 
he  Battle : 

[of  Slain. 

(a)  Thro’  Dujl ,  thro’  Bloody  o’er  Arms,  and  hills 

This  Pafiage  (we  are  told,)  is  imitated 
>y  Xenophon  ;  and  I  am  fure  the  Hiftorian 
las  not  weaken’d  it,  by  drawing  it  into 
i  greater  length,  and  expreffing  the  Cir- 
:umftances  more  fully :  Allow  me  the  Sa- 
isfa&ion  of  reading  it  to  you.  (b)  When 
he  Battle  was  over ,  one  might  behold  thro* 
he  whole  extent  of  the  Field ,  the  Ground 
if  d  red  with  Blood ,  the  Bodies  of  Friends 
md  Enemies ,  f  retch'd  over  each  other ,  the 
Shields  pierc'd ,  the  Spears  broken ,  and  the 
irawn  Swords ,  fome  fcatter’d  on  the  Earth , 
ome  plung  d  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Slain ,  and 
rneyet  grafp’d  in  the  Hands  of  the  Soldiers. 

Now  we  have  fain  upon  anHiftorian, 
*ive  me  leave  to  obferve  one  thing; 
rhatj  both  .  with  Poets  and  in  Hiftory, 
fc)  There  may  be  fome  Fraud ,  in  faying  only 
'he  bare  Truth.  In  either,  ’tis  not  fuffi- 
:ient  to  tell  us,  that  fuch  a  City ,  for  In¬ 
stance,  was  taken  and  ravag’d  with  a  great 
ieal  of  Inhumanity.  There  is  a  Poetical 
Falfity ,  if  a  ftrong  Idea  of  each  particular 


(*)  it.  10,  — ^98. 

( b )  Note  on  It.  10,  jj’S. 

(0  Minus  eft  totum  dicere,  quam  omnia. 
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be  not  imprinted  on  the  Mind;  and  an 
Hiftorical ,  if  fome  things  are  palled  over 
only  with  a  general  mark  of  Infamy  or 
Did  ike.  It  was  in  (a)  Quintilian  I  fir  ft 
met  with  this  Obfervation;  and  I  wilh 
our  Hiftorians,  of  all  Parties,  did  not 
give  us  fo  many  Examples  of  it,  as  we 
find  every-where  in  their  Works. 

’Tis  the  fame  in  Poetry  :  when  all  the 
Circumjlances  are  laid  out  in  their  proper 
Colours,  and  make  a  complete  Piece;  its 
Images  ftrike  us  with  greater  Energy, 
than  when  the  Whole  of  the  thing  is  only 
mention’d  in  general.  Thus  the  dijfufed 
Style  has  its  Propriety  under  this  Head ; 
and  makes  a  larger  and  more  continued 
Impreftion :  as  the  force  of  its  contrary 
Excellence,  a  juft  and  emphatical  Concife- 
nefsy  may  be  more  colle&ed,  and  pierce 
the  deeper.  I  do  not  mean  when  we 
mention  a  thing,  but  when  we  Jkew  it  in  a 
few  words.  There  are  juft  Miniatures 
of  Great  Obje&s  in  Poetry,  as  well  as  in 
Statuary  or  Painting.  A  Hercules  ( b )  in 
little,  may  have  all  the  Nerves  of  a  Co- 
Miis :  and  even  that  prodigious  Defign  of 
(d)  Dinar  chits  might  not  have  been  more 


(a)  Inflit.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  3. 

[b)  See  Statius,  Sylv.  lib.  4.  6,  37. 

( t )  To  form  Mount  At  bos  into  a  Statue  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great-,  fo  defign’d,  as  to  hold  a  City  in  one 
hand,  and  to  have  a  River  run  thorough  the  other. 

Gigan - 
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Gigantick,  than  Tmanthes’s  (a)  Polyphe¬ 
mus.  Noble  Images,  whether  in  a  larger 
or  fmaller  Compafs,  ftrike  the  Mind  very 
ftrongly.  ■  Either  mu£t  be  according  to 
the  Occafion.  Thirigs  fometimes  demand 
to  be  drawn  at  full  length j  and  the  Soul 
requires  to  expatiate  over  them :  Some¬ 
times  they  chui'e  a  more  contrasted  Space : 
But  though  they  lofe  from  their  Size, 
they  lofe  nothing  of  their  Spirit.  It  fills 
us  with  a  noble  and  enlarg'd  Pleafure, 
to  confider  the  Heavfenly  Bodies,  their 
Courfes,  and  their  immenfe  Diftances:  at 
the  fame  time,  we  are  ftruck  with  a  very 
particular  Admiration,  when  we  view 
their  Situation  and  Motions  in  the  Or¬ 
rery. 

Any  uncommon  extenfive  Image  caufes 
an  Enlargement  of  our  Ideas,  and  pof- 
fefies  the  Mind  more  completely:  In 
fuch  Cafes  'tis  obfervable,  that  even  the 
Turn  of  the  Verfe  may  aflilt  thefe  Images. 
I  may  feem  too  particular,  if  I  fay,  that 
large  Words,  and  Lines  which  confift 
chiefly  of  long  Syllables,  may  be  of  ufe 
to  extend  our  Thoughts  in  conceiving 
any  Gigantick  form  :  and  yet  perhaps 
both  will  be  found  not  unferviceable  in 
Mr.  Pope’s  Defcription  of  his  Cyclops. 


(a)  His  Picture  of  that  Giant  in  Miniature. 

N  2 
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A  Giant-fhepherd  here  his  flock  maintains; 

Far  from  the  reft  he  folitary  reigns. 

In  fhelter  thick  of  horrid  fhade  reclin’d ; 

And  gloomy  mifchiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 

(a)  A  Form  enormous!  — 

Or,  where  we  fee  him 

[Rock. 

( b )  Stretch’d  forth  in  length,  o’er  half  the  cavern’d 

Or  when 

He  {ends  a  dreadful  groan  ;  the  rocks  around, 
{c)  Thro’  all  their  inmoft,  winding  caves  refound. 

Whether  you  think  this  length  and 
heavinefs  of  the  Syllables  neceflary  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  or  not ;  I  am  fure,  you  will 
allow  it  to  be  fo  in  Melancholy  Images. 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heav’nly-penfve  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever -mufing  Melancholy  re'gas; 

as  Mr.  Pope  begins  his  Eloifa  to  Abelard'-, 
and  there  are  feveral  Instances  of  the 
fame  kind  afterwards,  in  the  fame  Poem. 

Homer ,  in  defcribing  a  large  ObjeSt, 
makes  ule  of  a  word,  which  of  itfelf  is 
(d)  above  half  a  Verfe :  and  Ovidf  on  a 


(a)  Od.y,  217. 
(£)  ibid.  3  5-4. 

(c)  Ibid.  469. 

( d )  ll.  o', 
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like  occafion,  joins  feveral  together  of 
an  unufual  length.  We  behold  his  jEgton 
beftriding  his  Whale,  even  in  the  Turn 

(a)  of  the  W  ords  which  are  to  defcribe 
him. 

Delay  and  Repetition  are  fometimes  pro¬ 
per  for  the  fame  Reafons ;  there  is  a  De¬ 
lay  almoft  in  every  Syllable,  where  Mr. 
Pope  intimates  the  vaft  fix#  of  a  Stone,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  in  heaving  it  up; 

Then  heav’d  the  Goddefs  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  ftone,  the  limit  of  the  neighb’ring  land, 

(b)  There  fixt  from  eldeft  times  ,•  black,  craggy, 

[vaft’ 

Vtrgil  adds  a  Repetition  in  his  Imita¬ 
tion  of  this  very  Paflage  in  Homer  :  Saxum 
circumfpicit  ingens ,  Saxum  antiquum ,  in  gens 

- And  Mr.  Pope  commends  the  Beauty 

of  this  Repetition,  as  (c)  it  makes  us 
dwell  upon  the  Imagey  and  gives  us  leifure  to. 
conjider  the  Vafnefs  of  it. 

Itmayfeem  ftrange,  that  the  Vaftnels, 
the  mere  Bulk  of  an  Objeft,  fhould  poflefs 
the  Mind  in  the  manner  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of:  but  tho*  there  is  no  real  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Largenefs,  *tis  certain  that 


(*)  —  ■  Balznarumque  prement.’m 
JEgeona  fuis  immania  terga  lacertis.  Met.i,  10. 

(6)  IZ.11.470 - 404. 

(0  See  Note  ibid. 
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we  are  apt  to  apprehend  it  as  excellent. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Point,  that  al¬ 
ways  ftrikes  me  very  much  in  Poetry; 
A  lort  of  Comprehenfion ,  as  I  fhould  chufe 
to  call  it,  for  want  of  fome  better  Name. 
'Tis  when  any  Great  View  is  completely 
contracted  into  a  few  Lines;  but  to 
come  up  perfectly  to  my  Notion,  it 
Ihould  be  fuch  a  View  as  is  fufficient  to 
fill  the  whole  Mind :  W e  are,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  furrounded  with  it  on  all  lides ;  and 
which  ever  way  we  turn  our  Eyes,  we 
cannot  look  out  of  it.  This  is  the  Cafe, 
where  Ulyjfes  is  reprefented  in  his  Ship¬ 
wreck  on  the  Coaft  of  Phaacia^ 

Above,  {harp  Rocks  forbid  accefi  ;  around , 

(a)  Roar  the  wild  Waves  j  beneath, is  Sea  profound ! 

If  you  can  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  Place 
of  Ulyjfes ,  at  that  juncture,  you  will  ap¬ 
prehend  what  I  mean  the  more  fully. 
Vou  can  then  fee  nothing,  but  what  is 
painted  out  in  this  Couplet. 

I  apprehend  you,  (fays  Antiphaus)  and 
indeed  have  oblerv'd  this  Beauty  often  in 
Reading.  There  is  a  Thought,  (if  I 
miftake  not)  repeated  twice  in  the  Ele¬ 
venth  Odyjfey ,  of  this  kind  : 

(a)  Above,  below,  on  Earth,  and  in  the  Sky. 


0*)  Od.  f,  5-19— 4i3- 
(b)  od.ii,  139 and  37 j. 
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I  know  not  whether  the  Image  be  to¬ 
tal,  but  it  cannot  want  much  of  it,  in 
that  Defcription  of  a  Ihipwreckt  Perfon, 
juft  before  the  Lines  you  repeated: 

Amidft  the  rocks  he  hears  a  hollow  roar 
Of  murm’ring  furges  breaking  on  the  ihore ; 
Nor  peaceful  pore  was  there,  nor  winding  bay. 
To  ihield  the  veflel  from  the  rolling  lea ; 

But  cliffs,  and  fhaggy  fhores,  a  dreadful  fight, 

(a)  All  rough  with  rocks,  with  foamy  billows 

[white. 

If  this  be  not  Total,  at  leaft  it  will 
engrofs  Two  of  your  Senfes,  whilft  you 
keep  in  the  fame  Pofture;  but  thofe,  as 
you  fay,  feem  the  moft  complete,  which 
take  up  the  Eye  what  ever  way  you  turn. 

- As  this  (refum’d  Philypfus )  to  keep 

to  the  fame  Element: 

(£)  And  all  above  was  sky,  and  ocean  all  around. 

Thefe  Total  V iews  are  much  more  vi¬ 
gorous  and  affecting,  when  the  Qbje£ts 
are  not  inanimate :  or  at  leaft,  when 
fome  more  moving  Confiderations  are  an- 
next  to  them.  Thus  in  the  Pi&ure  of  a 
rough  Sea,  terminating  in  craggy  Shores, 
and  Rocks,  and  a  tempeftuous  Sky, 
every  Object  has  an  additional  Terror 
from  our  feeing  Ulyjfcs  painted  in  the (*) 


(*)  Od.  y,  yzt. 

(b)  Od.  iz,  474. 
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midft  of  thefe  Dangers,  and  ftruggling  to 

make  fo  difficult  a  Shore. - 1  remember 

a  PaiTage  of  this  kind  in  a  Writer  of  a 
very  ftrong  Imagination,  which  is  heigh¬ 
ten'd  by  the  fame  Method.  We  have  it 
in  a  Defcription  of  Mount  Atlas,  tho’  I 
believe  the  Author  took  his  Ideas  from 
the  Alps  :  'tis  deliver'd  in  this  bold  Poe¬ 
tical  kind  of  Profe  :  (a)  “  See,  with  what 
a  trembling  Jieps  poor  Mankind  tread  the 
a  narrow  Brink  of  the  deep  Precipices  .'from 
u  whence  with  giddy  Horror  they  lock  down , 
u  mijrrujrrng  even  the  Ground  which  bears 
u  them ;  whilft  they  hear  the  hollow  found 
“  of  Torrents  underneath ,  and  fee  the  Ruin 
<c  cf  the  impending  Reck,  with  falling 
u  frees,  which  hang  with  their  Roots  up- 
<:  wards,  and  feem  to  draw  more  Ruin  alter 

“  tkem.- - - 

In  thefe  Cafes,  our  Paffions,  as  well  as 
cur  Senfes,  are  engag’d :  and  I  take  fuch 
Views  to  te  then  entirely  complete,  when 
all  our  Paffions,  as  well  as  all  our  Senfes, 
may  be  engrofs'd  by  them.  Were  I  to 
give  an  Jnftance  of  luch  a  View,  I  ffiould 
prefer  that  Paflage  in  Virgil ,  where  he 
places  you  in  the  midft  of  a  City,  co¬ 
ver'd  w  ith  the  difmal  ffiades  cf  Night, 
taken  and  fir’d  in  a  Thoufand  places  by 


(#)  Characterijtick:.  Vol.  a.  Pag.  389. 
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the  Enemy,  and  every-where  fill’d  with 
Ruin,  Terror,  and  Confufion : 

(a)  - — Crudelis  ubique 

Luftus ,  ubique  Pavor ,  &  plurima  mortis  imago. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  thefe  Com* 
prehenjive  Views ,  as  they  fill  artd  delight 
the  Mind  very  llrongly.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  Cafe,  much  of  this  Nature,  and  of 
particular  Energy  :  I  do  not  mean,  when 
we  funound ,  but  when  we  carry  the 
Mina  out  to  a  vaft  extent:  As  in  this- 
Sentiment ; 

(b)  By  Heav’n  above,  by  Hell  beneath* 

There  is  a  Thought  of  this  Nature,- 
very  juftly  reckon’d  among  the  Sublime, 
which  appears  with  a  perfect  Uniform!- • 
ty  in  (c)  Virgil ,  in  Homer ,  and  in  the 
Book  of  Wifdom ,  formerly  afcrib’d  to  *5b-- 
lomon .  For  my  part,  I  do  not  at  all- 
wonder  at  this  exa&  Refemblance  in 
them.  It  is  fuch  a  Thought,  that  when 
it  is  once  fet  before  one,  it  poflefies  the 
Mind  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  will  leave  its 


(a)  JEn.  i,  3 69. 

(b)  Od.  13,  369. 

(c)  Ingrediturque  folo  &  caput  inter  nubila  con  Jit. 

ia.  r. 

Lxx.  per  Grabe.  Sep.SaA.  in',  i 6. 


JE n. 

Ou&ivu  Kcti  cm  fair#. 

K cti  i&ur*  pAv  tiorjiTo,  rates  ‘5  cm  yrlc. 
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Image  behind  it :  And  indeed  ’tis  obferv- 
able,  that  a  great  Critick,  where  he 
would  applaud  it  in  Homer ,  ( a )  repeats 
it  himfelf  in  the  very  turn  of  his  own 
Criticifm.  Longinus  is  the  Perfon  I  mean : 
who  in  a  thoufand  Inftances,  as  well  as 
this, 

(by  . . Is  himfelf  the  great  Sublime  he  draws. 

One  of  the  moft  common  Topicks  for 
this  among  the  Poets,  is  in  fpeaking  of 
the  diftance  of  'Tartarus.  Homer  makes  it 
as  far  from  Hell  to  Earth  downwards,  as 
it  is  upwards  from  Earth  to  Heaven  :  It 
has  been  ( c )  obferv’d,  that  Two  of  the 
bell  Poets  lince  have  enlarg’d  it  gra¬ 
dually,  Virgil  to  Twice,  and  Milton  to 
Thrice  that  Depth :  but,  if  I  miftake  nor, 
Hejiod  of  old  has  carried  the  Mind  fur¬ 
ther  than  either  of  them:  It  would  pleafe 
you  to  fee,  how  exa£t  he  is  in  his  Mea¬ 
sures :  (d)  u  An  Anvil  (fays  he)  will  be 
<c  Nine  days  complete  in  falling  from 
<l  Heaven  to  our  Earth ;  and  as  many  in 
li  falling  from  our  Earth  to  Tartarus’* 
, —  This  is  the  Diftance  from  us  to  the 


(a)  To  lor’  yri  J'tdery.ct.  De  Subl.  V. 

Edit.  Oxon. 

(b)  Effay  on  Criticifm. 

(c)  Note  on  II.  8,  1 6. 

(d)  ©«ry.  ver,  712. 


Gates 
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Gates  of  Tartarus  only:  he  afterwards 
carries  the  Mind  much  farther,  in  this 
Defcription : ' 

There  lie  the  Treafures  of  the  ftormy  Deep, 

Of  Earth,  and  Water,  and  extended  Darknefs. 

A  dreadful  Chafm !  fqualid,  and  uninform’d. 

And  hateful  ev’n  to  Gods.  Whoe’er,  within 
The  dreadful  Op’ning  of  its  Gates,  fhould  plunge 
Prone  thro’  the  great  abyfs ;  twelve  times  the  courie 
Of  the  paleMoon,(hould  feel  its  Storm  andTempeft- 
In  dire  Defcent ;  ftill  hurry’d  on  precipitate, 
Amidft  the  various  Tumult  andConfuiion 
Of  difagreeing  Natures.  Oft  the  Pow’rs 
Immortal  caft  their  Eyes  upon  thefe  regions, 

(a)  And  fhudder  at  the  Sight. — — 

This  Imagination  feems  to  be  imitated 
in  Milton,  where  Satan  meets  with  that 
violent  Ihoek,  in  travelling  thro’  Chaos ; 
but  the  Fall  here  ftrikes  us  more,  becaufe 
it  has  no  Bounds :  It  is  ftill  continuing 
lower  and  lower ;  and  the  Mind,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conceive  it,  is  loft  in  its 
dejired  Injimtude. 

When  our  Bodies  are  all  fo  ftraiten’d 
and  confin’d,  what  muft  the  Soul  be  made 
of,  Antiphaus ?  and  what  mighc  be  its 
Powers,  if  unreftrain’d?  Since  even  in 
fuch  dull  Company  as  the  Body,  with  all 
thefe  Weights  and  Incumberments  about (*) 


(*)  Hefiod's  Oioy.  744. 

N  6  it, 
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it,  it  betrays  on  every  the  fmalleft  Occa- 
lion  fuch  an  Appetite  to  Infinity? 

Mr.  Addifon ,  in  one  of  his  fineft  Works, 
the  Eflay  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagi¬ 
nation,  reckons  Greatnefs  as  firft  among 
thofe  things,  which  give  that  (a)  Pleafure : 
u  Nothing  (fays  he)  ( 'b )  gratifies  the  Mind 
<£  fo  much,  as  thofe  large  growing  Ideas, 
<£  which  lead  her  on  almoft  to  an  Infini- 
<c  tude.  (c)  Our  Imagination  loves  to  be 

filled  with  an  Obje&,  or  to  grafp  at 
a  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  Capa- 
u  city  :  We  are  flung  into  a  pleafing 
iC  Aftonilhment  at  fuch  unbounded  Views, 
<£  and  feel  a  delightful  Stillnefs  and 
<£  Amazement  in  the  Soul,  at  the  Appre- 
“  henfions  of  them.” 

Every  one  may  know  this  Pleafure  by 
Experience  :  "Tis  not  a  dry  Maxim  laid 
down  by  the  Philofophers :  Whoever 
willconfult  his  own  Mind,  when  he  looks 
only  on  a  Profpeft,  may  fay  as  much  as 
Mr.  Addifon ,  or  Mr.  Locke  has  faid  on  this 
Occafion.  When  I  had  the  Pleafure  of 
converling  with  the  Gentleman  who  de- 
fign’d  thefe  Gardens,  (as  indeed  the  fineft 
in  the  Nation  owe  their  Beauty  to  his 
Dire&ions)  I  was  very  much  pleas’d  with 


(a)  Spettator,  Numb.412. 
(< b )  Numb.  420. 

(c)  Numb.  412. 
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a  Maxim  which  he  then  mention’d ; 
“  That  as  the  greateft  fault  in  a  Profpe£l 
“  was  Confinement;  To  the  meanejl  thing 
“  too  in  a  Defign,  was  to  have  the 
“  Bounds  and  Reftraint  of  it  immediate- 
w  ly  viiible.” 

There  may  be  feveral  other  Points  to 
be  coniider’d  under  the  Chara&er  of 
Emphatical,  whether  from  the  Strength 
of  the  Language,  the  Noblenefs  of  the 
Sentiment,  or  the  Greatnefs  and  Extent  of 
the  Obje£l  itfelf:  but  I  am  only  giving 
a  few  Sketches  of  the  Kind:  You  will 
give  me  leave,  in  the  fame  manner,  to 
take  a  Ihort  View  of  its  Contrary,,  the 
Low  or  Mean  Style . 

It  has  been  faid.  That  ( a }  Lownefs  has 
juft  as  many  Caufes ,  as  Elevation',  ftnce 
whatever  raifes  the  Sentiment  or  J)  iff  ion  has 
its  Oppc/ite,  which  is  Mean.  This  has  the 
Appearance  of  Truth;  but  if  one  general 
Meafure  mull  be  given,  I  Ihould  think 
that  it  is  an  Excefs  either  way,  which 
caufes  Meannefs.  Things  over-wrought, 
as  well  as  things  under-wrought,  will  be 
Mean. 

When  the  leaft  Object  is  exprefs’d  in 
juft  and  proper  Terms,  it  wall  not  of (*) 


(*)  Eadcm  fere  eft  ratio  minuendi:  Nam  totidem 
funt  defcendentibus,  ejuot  afcendentibus  gradus.  Quin- 
til.  Inftit.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  4.. 

itfelf 
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itfelf  come  under  the  Character  of  Mean- 
nefs :  Nay,  fmall  things  may  be  manag'd 
fo  as  to  change  their  Nature ,  and  to 
compofe  the  Grand  Air.  We  meet  with 
Differtations  on  the  late  Difcoveries  in 
the  leffer  World  of  Animals,  which  have 
fomething  Great  and  Sublime  in  them. 
Littlenefs  itfelf  may  be  affiftant  too  in 
amplifying  a  Subject.  Homer  ufes  it  thus 
in  his  Chara£ter  of  f Tydens  ;  and  'tis  vifi- 
ble  to  any  one,  That  bold  Martial  At- 
chievements  look  greater  in  a  Nassau, 
than  they  would  in  a  Maximin. 

Such  Confiderations  as  thefe  have  in¬ 
duc'd  me  to  imagine,  That  all  Meannefs 
arifes  from  fome  Disproportion  or  other. 
When  a  Perfon  is  reprefented  in  a  View 
beneath  himfelf,  or  any  A&ion  of  Force 
is  exprefs’d  weakly,  the  Expreflions  fall 
lhort  of  the  Nature  of  the  Thing :  Again, 
that  Meannefs,  which  arifes  from  the 
Language,  may  have  the  fame  Meafure. 
The  Clofe  of  a  Sentence  may  fall  beneath 
the  Expe&ance  rais'd  in  the  Beginning  of 
it,  and  then  wiil  neceflarily  have  a  mean 
Air.  Some  forts  of  Poetry  are  of  a  no-- 
bler  kind;  and  Defcriptions  of  things, 
that  would  not  be  mean  in  a  Sonnet  or 
Satire ,  may  become  fo  in  Ep'tcks  In  ge¬ 
neral,  all  vulgar  Terms,  and  all  very 
difagreeable  Defcriptions,  are  beneath 
the  Heroick  Stile  :  as  all  Triflings,  or 

any 

s 
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any  Affe&ation  of  Ornament,  argue 
fomething  beneath  the  Care  of  a  Poet, 
who  has  taken  upon  him  to^  rule  the  no¬ 
bler  Paffions,  and  to  ling  of  Heroes,  and 
of  Gods. 

When  any  thing  has  an  Epithet  higher, 
than  its  own  Nature  and  the  Occafion 
requires;  or  lower,  than  the  proper  Idea 
of  the  thing  might  very  well  demand; 
’tis  much  the  fame;  in  both  there  will 
be  a  Difproportion ,  and  a  Meannefs. 
Thus, 

Be  mindful  of  yourfelves,  draw  forth  your  Swords, 
(<*)  And  to  your  Shafts  obtend  thefe  ample  boards. 

And  this  Line, 

(b)  His  Shoulder-blade  receiv’d  th ’’ungentle  [bock-. 

The  fame  Critick,  who  obferves  on  a 
certain  Writer,  for  faying,  That  fome 
Perfons  who  were  Ihipwreckt  met  with 
an  Unpleafant  Death ;  is  equally  fevere 
on  thofe,  who  carry  things  too  far;  he 
ranks  any  vain  (e)  Elevations ,  and  the 
Puerile  Stile ,  under  one  and  the  fame 
Head. 

Indeed  both  are  frigid,  and  both  are 
mean.  A  little  or  pretty  Thought  drefs'd 


(a)  Q i.  11,  88 — —  7f. 

(< b )  Od.  17,  $-49— —461. 

(c)  Longinus,  Cap.  3. 

up 
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up  in  grand  Words,  is  like  the  Cupid ,  in 
one  of  Coypel’s  Pieces,  who  is  crept  into 
Mars  s  Armour,  and  looks  as  if  he  was 
endeavouring  to  ftrut  about  in  it :  whilft 
a  great  Thought  in  little  Words,  puts 
one  in  Mind  of  that  tall  Gentleman  we 
faw  one  Night  at  the  Mafquerade,  drefied 
like  an  Infant;  and  dangling  its  Hands, 
as  if  it  were  perfectly  helplefs. 

A  Mixture  of  Mean  Language  with 
the  Grand ,  makes  the  Meannefs  more  vi¬ 
able;  as  poffibly  in  this  Line, 

(a)  Stript  of  his  rags —He  blaz’d  out  like  a  God. 

Thus  where  a  Libation  to  the  Gods 
is  called  ( b )  An  Holy  Beverage  in  the 
OdyJJey\  and  Mars  ( c )  the  Heavenly  Homi -• 
cide  in  the  Iliad. 

There  feems  to  me  to  be  fomething 
too  mean  for  the  Idea  we  form  of  a- 
Giant,  in  this  Expreflion ; 

(d)  Her  *  Husband  fcowr’d  away — - 
And  juft  after; 

The  Men  like  filh,  they  ftuck  upon  the  flood, 

(?)  And  cramm’d  their  filthy  throats  with  human 
V  [food. 

(a)  Od.  zz,  1. 

(*)  04.  3,  43*—  3  39’ 

(c)  II.  *1,471.  *  Antifhuttu 

(d)  Od.  to,  131—  ny. 

(e)  Od.  to,  144—  1 24. 

In 
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In  the  fame  manner  we  hear  of  Ulyffes’s 
Companions,  being  ( a )  dajti d  like  Dogs 
by  the  Cyclop. 

I  doubt  not  this  was  exprefs’d  thus,  to 

five  us  the  larger  Idea  of  that  Monjler  : 

ut  might  not  it  have  been  exprefs’d  fo, 
as  to  ierve  that  purpofe,  without  giving 
us  at  the  fame  time  too  low  an  Idea  of 
the  Men  ? 

The  Dignity  of  the  Perfon  will  make 
any  mean  Language  appear  yet  meaner. 
Whether  we  confider  Ulyjfes  as  ( b )  fo  great 
an  Hero,  or  as  the  {c)  Godlike  Guejl  of 
AlcinoiiSy  this  Couplet  founds  beneath  his 
Charafter : 

( d ) - Shrunk  with  pining  faft, 

My  craving  bowels  ftill  require  repaft. 

Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  Horace’s 
Obfervation,  (e)  That  a  King  in  Exile  or 
Dijlrefsy  mujl  lay  aftde  that  Air  of  Gran¬ 
deur  ,  and  thofe  fuelling  Words  which  might 
become  him  in  his  Power:  Yet  muft  he 
remember,  that  he  has  been  a  King : 
there’s  a  Greatnefs  even  in  Diftrefs ;  and 
9  due  Medium  between  Words  of  a  Foot - 


(a)  Od.  23,  337,-313. 

( b )  Od.  7,  228. 

C c )  od.  7,  193. 

(d)  Od.  7,  296, — 2ij*. 

(?)  De  Arte  Poet.  ver.  96. 

and - 
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and-a-half  Long,  and  Monofyllables.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  there  is  certainly  much 
Reafon,  that  he  fhould  reaffume  his  Style 
with  his  Dignity:  and  (whatever  may 
be  faid  for  that  Speech  of  UtyJJes  in  his 
Wanderings)  after  he  is  reinftated,  he 
ought  certainly  to  fpeak  like  a  Monarch. 
I  am  afraid  he  fails  in  this  refpeCt,  in  the 
following  Lines : 

Be  it  my  care,  by  loans,  or  martial  toils, 

To  throng  my  empty’d  folds  with  gifts  or  fpoils: 
But  now  I  hafte  to  blefs  Laertes’  eyes, 

(a)  With  fight  of  his  Vly/fes ,  ere  he  dies. 

When  the  God  of  the  Ocean  fees  Utyjfts 
efcap’d  from  his  Dominion,  he  is  fo 
much  provoked,  that  he  flies  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  Throne  of  Jupiter ,  to  lay  his 
Complaints  before  the  Father  of  the  Gods: 
Let  us  hear  part  of  his  Speech  on  this 
grand  Occalion : 

Againft  yon  deftind  head  in  vain  1  /wore. 

And  menac’d  vengeance,  ere  he  reach’d  the  fhore  3 
(, b )  Behold  him  landed — care  left  and  a/leep. 

When  an  Expe Station  is  rais’d  by  the 
preceding  Verfes,  and  little  or  nothing 

follows  upon  this  Expectation } - W  e 

need  not  quote  (c)  Horace  to  prove  that 


(a)  0^.2.3,387, - -360. 

( b )  Od.  13,  ij-6,— 135-. 

(c)  De  Arte  Foet.  ver.  139, 

It 
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it  will  be  Mean\  every  one  will  fee  it; 
and  every  one  may  fee,  that  it  arifes 
from  the  Difproportion. 

I  have  often  obfe-rv’d,  how  fatal  this 
Particular  is  to  that  fort  of  People,  who 
are  known  by  the  Charafters  of  Story-tel¬ 
lers. ,  The  greateft  baulks  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  meet  with,  are  occafion'd  by  their 
befpeaking  Attention  too  much  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  all,  ending  in  fome  inconliderable  Cir- 
cumftance.  There  is  a  certain  Palfage  in 
the  Odyffey ,  which  puts  me  in  Mind  of 
this  Difafter  fo  common  to  them : 

Prepare  then ,  faid  Telemachus ,  to  know 
(<*)  A  Tale ,  from  falfljood  free,  not  free  from  woe. 

What  follows  upon  this?  No  earthly 
thing ,  I’gady  as  Mr.  Bays  has  it;  only  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  U'yjfes ,  and  that  he  is 
fearching  after  the  King  his  Father* 

There  is  another  ( l )  Inftance  of  this 
Nature,  in  that  important  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Neptune  and  Jupiter ,  juft  men¬ 
tion'd. 

Of  this  kind  alfo  is  a  certain  Figure, 
which  Mr.  Adaifon  (c)  calls  an  Anti-cli¬ 
max:  A  Downfal  in  the  Clofe,  where  a 
Paftage  has  been  very  promifing  in  the 


(а)  Od.  15,  29^—270. 

(б)  See  Od.  13,  164,  to  172, — 140,  to  147. 

(c)  Mifc.  Vol.  2.  p.  300.  12°. 

Begin- 
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Beginning.  I  remember  he  quotes  a  ( a ) 
French  Couplet  upon  that  Occafion,  which 
I  fuppofe  might  be  design’d  for  Ridicule; 
but  there  are  many  Inlbances,  from  more 
ferious  Writers. 

I  beg  leav  e  to  mention  one  thing,  fays 
jintiphaus - What  you  have  been  fay¬ 

ing,  may  atford  the  reafon,  why  that  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Criricifm,  which  goes  upon  Ridi¬ 
cule  (in  the  manner  of  the  Hind  and  Pan¬ 
ther)  is  not  to  be  depended  upon :  The 
beit  Lines  that  ever  were  wrote,  may 
he  render’d  ridiculous,  only  by  railing 
too  great  an  Expectation  in  the  Reader, 
juit  before  they  are  introduc’d  in  the 
Criticifm. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Littlenefs 
(proceeded  Phihpfus)  when  the  Language 
dees  not  become  the  Poetick  Style ;  all 
prcfaick  Poetry ,  or  (as  Dr.  Garth  us’d  to 
call  it)  a  D  ffion  lettering  into  Prcfe ,  car¬ 
ries  fomething  of meannefswith  it;  fome- 
thing  below  the  Harmony,  the  Emotion, 
the  Majefty,  that  is  requir’d  from  the 

Epick  Mufe. - Here  are  two  or  three 

Couplets  w  hich  I  think  defeend  too  near 
to  Profe; 


0*}Aiiez  vous,  luy  dit-il,  fans  bruit  chez  vos  parens, 
Ou  voos  a  Fez  '.aiffe  votre  honaeur,  £c  ves  g*nu  ib. 

And 
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And  now  lelemachus ,  the  firft  of  all, 

(<* *)  Obferv’d  Eumaus  entring  in  the  Hall. 

— — Let  Eurymachus  receive  my  gueft, 

( b )  Of  nature  courteous,  and  by  far  the  beft. 

His  food  an  herald  bore ;  and  now  they  fed, 

(c)  And  now  the  rage  of  craving  Hunger  fled. 

It  might  be  thought  too  trifling  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  Meannefs  is  often  owing 
to  an  ill-judg’d  ufe  of  Monofyllables. 

(d)  A  Long  Run  of  thefe  little  Pigmy 
Words,  belide  an  unavoidable  Air  of 
Meannefs,  often  makes  a  Line  rough  and 
hobbling  j  and  almoft  ever  keeps  it  from 
being  firm  and  compaffc. 

’Tis  very  rare,  that  you  meet  with  a 
Latin  Yerfe  terminating  in  a  Angle  Mo- 
nofyllable;  and  fometirnes,  where  we  do 
meet  with  it,  'tis  evidently  (e)  defign’d 
to  affift  in  expreffing  the  Littlenefs  or  Ri- 
diculoufnefs  of  the  Subjeft. 

Unlefs  it  be  thus  delign’d,  or  be  figni- 
ficant,  a  Yerfe  (even  an  Hemiftick)  may 
be  render’d  Mean,  merely  by  conlifting 


(*)  oi.17,  400,-328. 

\b)  Od.  ry,  y6o,— j-17. 

(c)  Od,  8,  68 - 69. 

(d)  From  VoJJlus  de  Carm.  Cantu,  p.  4^.  « 

(e)  As  in  Herace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  yer.  139.  and  Virgil's 
1  Georg,  vet.  181. 

*  -Of 
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of  thefe  little  Words.  I  know  there  are 
entire  Lines  of  them  that  are  tolerable, 
nay,  that  run  with  fome  degree  of  Vi¬ 
gour  ;  as  this  in  the  Odyffey , 

(a)  Ere  yet  he  loos'd  the  Rage  of  War  on  Troy. 

And  that  Clofe  in  Skakeftear, 

Cry’d  Havock  j  and  let  flip  the  Dogs  of  War. 

The  Sentiments  here  are  fo  great,  that 
they  take  us  oft  from  obferving  the  Lit- 
tlenefs,  which  the  Diction  might  other- 
wife  occalion  :  Yet,  to  fpeak  my  Mind, 
I  believe  that  thefe  very  T houghts  would 
appear  more  majeftically  in  large  ad¬ 
equate  Expreffions. 

B elide  this  Littlenefs  from  the  Nature 
of  words,  there  is  oftentimes  a  Mean- 
nefs  annex'd  in  our  Thoughts  to  fuch 
particular  Words  and  Phrafes.  All  mere 
Vulgar  ways  of  fpeaking  are  mean  in  Poe¬ 
try. - The  Mufe  lhould  reject  any 

lew  Proverbs,  and  the  Language  of  the 

Croud - Even  the  Ideas  of  things,  in 

which  they  particularly  are  employ'd, 

are  fullied  and  debas’d - 1  believe  I 

may  add,  that  whatever  has  an  Air  of 
Burlefque ,  or  has  been  markt  for  ridicu- 


(*)  0 d.  8,  78. 
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lous  on  any  other  Occafion,  will  be  apt 
to  retain  fomething  of  the  Mean ,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  us’d. 

His  Shoulder-blade  receiv’d  th’ungende  (hock  j 
He  flood,  and  mov’d  not,  like  a  marble  rock, 

(a)  But  (hook  his  thoughtful  Head. - —* 

I  doubt  not,  I  have  formerly  met  with 
fomething  in  Barlefqae ,  to  which  this 
Paflage  has  a  diftant  Refemblance :  tho’ 
the  thing  itfelf  be  gone  out  of  my  head, 
the  diftaite  toi'uch  a  particular  Expreflion 
ftill  remains  with  me.  ’Tis  true,  this 
would  not  juftify  a  Criticifm;  and  yet 
it  leads  one  unavoidably  to  diflike  the 

Paflage. - This  fort  of  Acquir’d  Mean - 

nefs  may  be  fometimes  more  general :  as 
where  Menelaus  calls  ‘Telemacbus  (b)  The 
Mirror  of  conftant  Faith.  This  Expref- 
fion  has  been  fo  often  us’d  in  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  fort  of  Writings,  that  it  will  found 
mean  to  the  generality  of  thofe  that 
hear  it. 

A  Star-light  Evening-,  and  a  Morning  fair. — • 

- Is  a  Line  in  Dry  den’s  Virgil ,  (a)  con¬ 
demn’d  by  a  very  exa£t  Critick,  upon 
account  of  its  being  low  and  mean.  ’Tis 


(a)  Od.  17,  5-5-0, — -4<S3; 

( b )  Od.  4,  227. 

(e)  EJJay  on  Georg.  1.  Pref.  p.8. 


of 
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of  the  acquir’d  kind.  Any  one,  who  has 
been  at  all  converfant  with  the  Poetry  of 
a  Belman,  will  certainly  look  upon  it 
with  fomething  of  Contempt :  Yet  is 
there  nothing  Mean  in  it  of  itfelf }  and  a 
Critick  in  France  might  think  it  a  good 
handfome  Line.  But  the  bell  Expres¬ 
sions  degenerate,  .when  us’d  by  the  Po¬ 
pulace,  and  applied  to  low  things:  the 
ufe  they  make  of  them,  infe&s  them 
with  a  low  abjeft  Air. 

Thus  Proverbial  Speeches,  and  all  other 
Expreffions  very  common  among  us, become 
unworthy  of  our  Epick  Poetry.  Foreign 
Proverbs  are  often  great  and  emphatical 
to  us }  as  many  of  ours  may  found  great 
to  Foreigners  j  yet  at  home,  both,  it  vul¬ 
gar,  will  be  apt  to  appear  mean,  or  at 
leaf,  unfit  for  the  greater  kinds  of  Poy  try. 
One  Inftance,  or  two,  will  be  fufficient : 
in  the  Tenth  OdyJJey  we  have  this  Line} 

{b)  With  broken  hearts  my  fad  companions  flood. 


And  this  in  the  2  2^, 
(c)— —  Dog*,  ye  have  had  your  Day.  - 


I  fhall  not  prefume  to  fay,  how  far  the 
OdyJJey  or  Iliad  might  be  blameable  for 


(. b )  v.  217. 

XO  v.41,— .37. 


any 
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for  any  of  thefe  Meanneffes  in  the  Days 
of  Homer  himfelf :  it  is  ihe  Privilege  of 
every  dead  Language,  to  be  entirely  free 
from  them  at  prefent.  We  hear  not  the 
Proverbs,  nor  know  the  current  Ridicule 
of  thofe  Times.  His  Language  is  fafe 
enough  from  the  Vulgar  now:  And  as  to 
any  Words  that  might  have  been  vulgar 
enough  then  to  feem  low,  we  are  in  an 
entire  ignorance  even  which  they  are. 
This  is  a  conliderable  Advantage  which 
the  Ancients  have  over  every  living 
Writer;  and  for  which,  by  the  way, 
there  ihould  be  fome  allowance  made  in 
any  Comparifon  between  an  Ancient  and 
a  Modern. 

Thus  any  Meannefs  that  is  acquir'd, 
may  be  loft  again ,  or  worn  off'  by  Time 
and  Accidents.  It  is  not  fo  with  Mean¬ 
nefs  in  the  Things  themfelves.  They 
have  fomething  fettled  in  them ;  and  are 
deliver'd  down  to  us  through  the  Stream 
of  Ages,  unalter'd  and  the  fame.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  we  would  take  off  the  Veil, 
which  Superftition  has  flung  over  the 
Worihippers  of  Homer ,  we  might  diicern 
fome  traces  of  this  in  the  Converfation 
of  the  Suiters ;  in  the  Scene  at  Eumxus's 
Lodge ;  and  in  Sicily ,  when  we  are  with 
the  Cyclops.  'Tis  true,  the  Odyftey  is  built 
upon  an  humbler  Plan:  Homer  fuits  him¬ 
felf  to  his  Defign:  and  it  may  be  very 

o  juftly 
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juftly  faid  (with  Mr.  Pope)  (a)  That 
where  this  Poem  cannot  fupport  a  Sublimity , 
it  always  preserves  a  Dignity,  or  at  leajl  a 
Propriety.  It'  thefe  Points  may  fail  in 
Dignity ,  they  have  always  fame  Propriety 
in  the  Poem;  either  from  the  Speaker,  or 
the  Audience,  or  the  Occafion. 

To  return  to  the  Tranflation  :  Every 
Idea  that  has  fomething  aukward  in  it, 
has  fomething  mean  and  ridiculous.  The 
firft  Laugh  in  the  Iliad  is  occafion’d  by 
the  aukward  Behaviour,  and  odd  Addrefs 
of  Vulcan ;  as  the  only  Laugh  in  the 
jEneid  is  rais’d  on  the  untoward  Figure, 
which  Memtes  makes  in  that  Poem. 

There  feems  to  me  to  be  fomething 
mean  and  aukward  in  this  Image: 

His  loofe  head  tott’ring,  as  with  wine  oppreft, 

(6)  Obliquely  drops,  and  nodding  knocks  his  breaft. 

Perhaps  the  Sncezing-piece  in  the  17 th 
Book  (c)  borders  too  much  on  the  fame 
Fault;  or,  if  it  be  no  Fault,  on  the  fame 
Difagreeablenefs. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  all  Defcriptions 
that  have  any  thing  of  the  Naufeous  in 
them,  might  be  avoided  in  Poetry,  or  at 


(a)  Od.  Vol.f.  , p.137. Xl#* 

(b\  Od.  18. 181, - 139. 

<0  Ver.  61  f,  f+i. 

leait 
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leaft  they  ihould  be  but  {lightly  touch’d 
in  it :  I  cannot  think  ’tis  any  particular 
nicenefs  or  effeminacy  in  my  Temper, 
which  inclines  me  to  wilh,  that  the  Co¬ 
lours  had  not  been  laid  on  fo  ftrongly  on 
fome  {a)  Occafions.  The  worft  Image  I 
know  of  this  kind  is  in  the  defcription  of 
the  Drunken  Cyclops:  and  what  is  furprize- 
ing  to  me,  the  very  fame  Grofsnefs,  on 
the  fame  Occafion,  is  kept  up  in  ( b )  fe- 
veral  of  the  beft  Poets  that  ever  wrote. 

- Here  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  am 

ready  to  link  under  Authority,  in  a  Point 
where  my  very  Senfes  almoft  contradift 
it.  But  when  fuch  great  Names,  as  Ho¬ 
mer “,  Virgil ,  Pope.,  and  Addifon  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  defend  one  and  the  lame  De¬ 
fcription,  what  are  we  to  think,  Anti- 
phaus?  Can  we  fay  a  thing  is  not  offen- 
iive,  when  we  feel  the  contrary?  or  muft 
we  allow,  that  Nature  ought  to  be  juftly 
and  fully  exprefs’d,  even  in  the  molt 
nauleous  of  Subje£ts  ? 

It  cannot  be  deny’d,  (anfwer’d  Ant't- 
phaus ,  after  haying  turn’d  the  Queftion 
for  fome  time  in  his  Mind)  every  De¬ 
fcription  that  is  juft,  is  poetically  goodj 
but  then  I  fancy,  ’tis  as  true,  that  a  De- 


(a.)  See  Od.  4,  and  — io,  i8f,  &c. 

{b)  Od  9,  44?, —  373-  JE-n-  3>  63  Addifon' s  Mifc. 

Vol,  r  .  Pag.  61.  ii°. 
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fcription  poetically  good,  may  be  the 
more  improper  to  be  inferred,  on  that 
very  Account.  This  will  be  readily  al¬ 
low'd  in  all  Cafes  of  Obfcenity  :  The  befi 
Dcfcripicn  in  fuch  Points  is  certainly  the 
moft  improper }  and  furely  the  fame  will 
hold  in  a  great  meafure  of  any  Images 
dire&ly  nanfeous.  We  have,  you  lay, 
the  Examples  of  the  greateft  Poets  that 
ever  wrote,  again!!  us  :  but  il  the  reafon 
of  the  thing  be  againft  them,  no  Autho¬ 
rity  whatever,  nor  any  number  of  Ex¬ 
amples,  can  be  of  the  leaft  real  Weight. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  Correftnefs  of  a 
Virgil)  or  an  Addifon  ;  I  admire  Pope,  and 
reverence  Homer.  But  were  there  any 
one  piece  of  Obfcenity  repeated  in  the 
Works  of  all  thefe  Great  Men,  would 
fuch  a  defeription  alter  its  Nature,  and 
become  amiable  ?  ’Tis  the  fame  in  other 
Cafes,  as  well  as  in  Obfcenities :  All 
things,  that  have  fomething  in  their  na¬ 
ture  difagreeable,  will  Hill  be  difagree- 
able,  where-ever  we  find  'em. 

The  Line  you  hint  at  in  the  Drunken 
Cyclops  cannot  but  carry  a  very  naufeous 
Idea  with  it :  and  had  Mr.  Pope  deviated 
from  the  Original,  and  dropt  it  in  the 
Engltjby  I  am  perfuaded  moft  people 
would  have  look’d  upon  it  as  a  com¬ 
mendable  Injury  to  his  Author.  I  re¬ 
member 
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member  (a)  a  P  adage  (of  this  Nature, 
tho’  lefs  grofs  than  this)  in  the  Iliad, 
which  Mr.  Pope  has  improv’d  by  con¬ 
cealing  the  Groflnefs  of  it ;  and  in  the 
Note  upon  it,  he  fays,  ’tis  unworthy  of 
Homer;  he  does  not  fee  any  Colour  to  [often 
the  Mcannefs  of  it ;  it  mtijl  ever  have  been 
too  naufeous  to  be  deferib  'd. 

What  fine  Criticks  lhould  we  make, 
lays  Philypfus ,  fince  we  can  be  both  fo 
ready  to  vvilh  aTrandatorhad  err’d  more 
frequently  from  his  Copy  ? - But  what¬ 

ever  thole  fevere  Gentlemen  may  think, 
we  fhould  certainly  have  a  large  Party 
on  our  fide  in  the  prefent  Cafe..  What 
would  they  fay  to  another  Principle  ? 
That  it  may  be  necelfary  to  deviate  from 
the  Words  of  the  Original,  to  preferve 
the  Senfe  of  it :  And  yet  this  may  hap¬ 
pen  ;  as  for  inftance,  where  our  Notions 
of  things  are  dire£Uy  contrary  to  what 
was  thought  of  them  in  Homer’s  Days. 

Words  are  to  be  confider’d,  not  as 
Sounds ,  but  as  they  are  Significant :  and  a 
drift  Tranflator  fhould  endeavour  chiefly 
to  give  us  the  fame  Ideas  which  the 
Writer  he  reprefents  gave  to  his  Rea¬ 
ders.  It  it  on  this  Account  I  fhould 
take  (b)  The  Monarch  of  the  Swains ,  for 
Inllance,  to  be  a  jufter  Tranflation  of 

(a)  1I.9,  6 12. 

(t)  od.16,  36. 

9  i  ZuCuTHf 
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2i»£®Trtf  ^S'fuv,  than  the  Chief 

Swine-herd  would  have  been.  In  the 
prefent  acceptation  of  things,  a  literal 
Tranjlation  would  have  been  a  Travcjty : 
it  would  have  made  that  ridiculous  and 
mean,  which  was  not  mean  or  ridiculous 
in  the  Original. 

Of  old,  Ufeful  Employments  were  alfo 
Honourable.  The  chief  Courtiers  were 
Mailers  of  the  Flocks,  and  of  the  Herds  : 
A  Skill  in  Agriculture  was  reckon’d  a 
very  handfome  part  in  the  Charafler  of 
a  Monarch  :  Homer  (a)  places  it  upon  a 
level  with  Military  Science,  and  looks 
upon  the  Reputation  it  deferves,  as  equal 
to  the  Glory  acquir’d  by  Atchievements 
in  War.  ' 

To  preferve  fomething  of  thefe  (b) 
Primitive  Notions  of  things,  at  leaf!  not 
to  link  into  thofe  very  low  Ideas,  which 
we  in  the  prefer.t  world  entertain  of 
fuch  forts  of  Arts  and  Employments,  a 
Tranllator  of  Homer  is  oblig’d  to  vary 
the  Exprelfons  in  common  ufe  for  the 
fame  things:  Nothing  would  be  more  ri¬ 
diculous  now,  than  to  call  a  Firjl  Minijler 
by  the  Name  of  a  Hog-herd  •  or  to  fay  of 
Kings ,  that  they  overlook’d  the  Dairy. 


(a)  See  Note  on  Od.  x8,  4x1. 

(Jb)  See  Od.  4,  974.  14,  111.  and  18,411. 

There 
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There  are  fome  other  Points,  relating 
to  the  Manners  of  Antiquity,  which  may^ 
require  fome  Alterations  in  the  turn  of 
exprefling  them.  I  have  been  too  te¬ 
dious  already  ;  let  me  only  mention  one 
Particular  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  done. 
The  Heroes  of  old,  in  rating  each  other, 
are  very  free  with  the  mutual  Terms  of 
Dogs ,  Coward j,  Villains ,  &e.  In  the  Odyf- 
fey  we  have  a  Queen  calling  one  of  her 
Maids  of  Honour,  an  Impudent  Bitch 'f 
and  Jupiter ,  if  I  miftake  not,  pays  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  Compliment  to  his  Royal 
Confort  in  the  Iliad.  I  think  no  one 
can  difpute  which  is  the  better  Trans¬ 
lation  in  the  former  Cafe ;  The  Ntw, 
which  makes  Penelope  call  her  Servant  ( a ) 
a  loquacious  Infolent }  or  the  Literal  of 
Hobbes  : 

Hold  Bitckyjaid Jloe)  I  know  what  deeds you  ve  done . 

This  is  equally  a  mifreprefentation  of 
Fa£t,  and  ihocking  in  its  very  found  :  It 
offends  the  Ear,  and  makes  one  ftartle 
at  the  Behaviour  of  Penelope.  A  Reader 
ought  to  think  that  Lady  well  bred  : 
This  he  cannot  do,  at  lead  he  will  be 
prejudic’d  not  to  do  fo,  by  hearing  fuch 
Language  now,  however  decent  it  might 
be  thought  in  thofe  Times. 
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I  am  oblig’d  to  you  (fays  Antiphaus , 
perceiving  that  Philypfus  llopt  here)  for 
the  fair  account  you  have  given  of  thefe 
Lownefles  in  an  Epick  Poem :  I  know 
not  whether  your  general  rule  of  Mean- 
nefs  will  hold  in  every  Point,  that  might 
he  mention'd;  but  in  thole  you  have 
produc'd,  it  feems  to  fquare  very  well. 
I  imagine  too,  there  is  one  Particular,  of 
pretty  lar^e  extent  in  this  Queftion,  not 

yet  touch'd  upon. - There  may  be  fe- 

veral ;  but  you  have  all  that  I  have  ob- 

ferv'd,  fays  Philypfus' - 1  doubt  not 

(fays  Antiphaus)  you  have  obferv'd  the 
lame  thing,  and  put  it  under  lome  other 
Head.  Y  ou  muft  know,  I  would  rank 
all  Thoughts  which  border  on  Puerility , 
all  cold  Fancies,  all  forc'd  Antithefes ,  and 
any  mere  turns,  and  [porting  upon  words, 
under  the  Clafs  of  Meanneiies  in  an  Epick 

Poem. - As  you  have  hinted  fuch  a 

Variety  of  Subjefts,  fays  Philypfus,  wall 
you  not  complete  the  Favour,  and  afford 
fome  Inftances  too  under  thefe  Heads  ? 
— — What  I  can  recollect  (reply’d  An- 
tiphaus )  is  at  your  Service. 

Does  not  there  feem  to  you  to  be  fome- 
thing  A ff effed  and  Cold  in  this  Thought, 
which  I  doubt  not  many  will  be  apt  to 
take  for  a  pretty  Cialh  in  the  Ideas? 


Here 
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Here  ceas’d  he  j  but  ind  ^nant tears  ^et  fall} 

(a)  Spoke  when  he  Ceas’d. - — 

Such  is  this  Thought  j 

(b)  And  my  toft  limbs  now  wearfd  into  re/?. 

Nothing  is  meaner  than  what  is  over¬ 
wrought  :  I  own-’tis  in  Poetry,  as  in  Sta¬ 
tuary  ;  Figures  that  are  to  be  fet  up  at 
fuch  a  height  mufl  be  fometbing  larger 
than  the  Life ;  but  even  then  there  are 
exa&  Rules  of  Proportion,  and  nothing 
is  to  appear  too  vaft  to  the  Eye. 

In  giving  one’s  Opinion  of  an  exquiiite 
Statue,  we  may  fay,  it  lives  or  /peaks  :  but 
when  we  go  to  refine  on  this,  we  grow 
afie&ed  and  mean.  Pardon  me  if  I  take 
this  to  be  the  Cafe  in  the  laft  Line  of  this 
Couplet : 

Alive  each  animated  Frame  appears  } 

(r)  And  Jlill  to  live,  beyond  the  Pow’r  of  lean , 

I  was  formerly  pleas’d  with  the  In- 
fcription  under  a  Saint  Bruno  in  Italy : 
but  give  it  up  now  as  carried  too  far }  it 


(а)  Od.  24,  704, — 437. 

(б)  Od.  10,  793, — 499. 

(e)  Od.  7,  123, —  94. 

O  5 
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tells  us,  as  you  may  remember,  (a)  That 
he  is  alivey  and  would  (peak ,  were  it  not  J or 
the  Rules  of  Silence  he  had  cjlablijb'd.  A 
Man  mull  underltand  the  Billory  of  the 
Grand  Chartrcax  to  take  the  meaning  of 
this ;  and  after  all,  it  appears  too  forc’d 
and  artificial. 

A  Fault  of  this  kind  is  the  more  evi¬ 
dent,  when  the  Thoughts  and  Language 
look  noble  about  it : 

There  terrible  in  arms  Vhjf.s  flood, 

(, b )  And  the  dead  Suiters  almoft  foam  in  b’ood. 

You  know  a  late  excellent  (r)  Philofo- 
pher  has  endeavour’d  to  prove,  that  no 
Aftion,  which  difagrees  with  truth,  can 
be  good  ;  and  I  Ihculd  not  be  new  or 
lingular  in  my  Opinion,  were  I  to  aliert 
the  fame  of  any  point  in  Poetry.  Every 
one  knows,  the  Dialogues  of  one  of  the 
moll  (d)  penetrating  Criticks  in  the  lull 
Age  are  wrote  chiefly  in  this  View. 
He  alTeits  conllantly,  that  no  Thought 
can  be  good,  which  is  not  poetically 
true;  and  I  imagine  this  that  he  aliens, 
may  be  defended  as  ealily  in  the  Fi  hi  ions 


(а)  Eg’i  e  vivo,  e  parlerebbe,  fe  non  offervafle  la 
r  ago  3  del  SI. a  ic, 

(б)  Ol  aj,  4-  - — ft. 

(c)  Mr.  (Vollafon, 

(J)  Bouhtitrt. 

of 
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of  Poetry,  as  in  any  of  the  plaineft 
Pafiages.  But  fuch  an  Enquiry  would 
take  up  more  time,  than  Criticifm  de¬ 
fences;  and  I  mention  it  at  prefent  only 
as  a  Meal'ure  of  fuch  Thoughts  as  are 
mean  from  their  being  falfe^  i.  e.  really  be¬ 
neath  what  they  pretend  to  be. - This 

Rule,  if  juft,  would  be  of  particular  fer- 
vice  in  this  kind  of  Purfuits.  I  lhall  give 
you  but  one  Inftance:  When  Circe  men¬ 
tions  UiyJJess  Defcent  to  the  Infernal 
Shades,  ihe  adjoins  this  Reflexion  ; 

O  Sons  of  woe !  decreed  by  adverfe  Fates, 

Alive  to  pafs  thro’  heli’s  eternal  Gates ! 

All  foon  or  late,  are  doom’d  that  path  to  tread  -y 
(a)  b/ioxz,wretchedYo\i)  twice  number'd  with  the 

[Dead ! 

Do  you  not  think  this  laft  Thought  has 
fomething  Weak  and  Little  in  it?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  your  general  Rule,  it  fails  in  its 
Proportion,  That  Proportion,  I  mean,, 
which  every  Thought  lhould  bear  to 
Truth. 

If  it  fails  in  that,  fays  Philypfus ,  I  muur 
allow  it  to  be  Mean  by  my  own  Rule;, 
but  1  do  not  perceive  in  what  refpeft  that 
Sentiment  is  fdfe. 

No!  lays  Antiphaus \  I  beg  you  would 
confider  the  very  Word  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  Reflexion  turns:  In  has 

{a)  Od.  1 1,  32, - 22. 

-  0  6 
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plainly  t ^Significations  widely  different. 
If  their  being  number'd  with  the  Dead,  be 
taken  in  its  ftrongeft  Senie,  ’tis  certain 
this  did  not  happen  twice  to  Ulyjfes,  and 
his  Companions  •  if  in  its  weaker  on  this 
Occalion,  their  Calamity  is  put  on  a  Le¬ 
vel  with  fomething  much  more  terrible 
and  calamitous  than  itfelf. 

Or  thus :  If  this  being  twice  number’d 
with  the  Dead  be  intended  both  in  the 
fame  Senfe,  the  Sentence  is  direftly  falfe; 
if  in  very  different  unequal  Senfes,  ’tis 
fallacious,  and  fo  Life  in  its  Confequence. 

I  beg  pardon  for  putting  on  this  grave 
face,  and  affefting  fuch  an  air  of  Demon- 
ftration :  but  you  muff;  know  this  Thought 
is  exafUy  the  fame  in  the  Original,  or 
(if  any  thing)  rather  more  fallacious  there 
than  in*  the  Tranflation :  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
all  one’s  Gravity  is  fcarce  fufficient }  and 
the  Superfluous  perhaps  would  rather 
disbelieve  a  real  Demonftration,  than  al¬ 
low  of  any  Fault  in  Homer.  However,  if 
they  w  ill  only  excufe  me  for  having  thus 
a  {fum’d  the  Chair  of  Critic? fm  (as  the  no- 
bleft  of  ( a )  human  Writers  calls  it)  I  am 
very  willing  to  defcend,  and  a&.in  an 
humbler  Sphere. 

All  fporting  upon  Words  may  feem 
unbecoming  of  the  Epick  Mufe :  I  fhall 


(a)  Lord  Bacon,  De  Augrn.  Sclent.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  4. 

leave 
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leave  you  to  determine  how  far  there 
may  be  any  fufpicion  of  this  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Lines. 

(a)  Thy  laft  of  Games  unhappy  haft  thou  play’d— 

- to  me  has  fome  refemblance  to 

the  rebellious  Angels  in  Milton ,  where 
they  run  on  in  fuch  a  vein  of  infulting 
and  punning.  I  know  not  how  far  the 
Original  might  help  in  leading  a  Tranfe 
lator  into  the  former  Turn}  but  here  is 
another  Line  which  runs  into  it,  without 
that  wrong  biafs: 

(h)  They  on  the  future  banquet  feaft  their  eyes, 

I  Ihould  think  it  yet  more  improper 
on  any  grave  or  affe6fing  Circumftance : 
Do  you  remember  the  Death  of  Antinous 
in  the  OdyJJey?  'Tis  in  the  Inftant  of  his 
lifting  a  Goblet  of  Wine  to  his  Mouth: 

Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetick  Soul! 
High  in  his  hand  he  rear’d  the  Golden  BowL 
Ev  n  then  to  drain  it  lengthen’d  out  his  Breath, 

(<#)  Chang’d  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of 

[Death. 

I  fear  that  fome  Points,  which  gene¬ 
rally  pal's  for  Elegancies,  are  of  this  kind. 
- A  Cafe,  which  touches  all  Rea- 

(a)  Od.  11,  31,-17. 

(b)  Od.  ro.ioy,— i8o» 

(c)  Od.  1 1,  ii,— «lo. 

ders 
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ders  of  a  little  Tafte  very  much,  is,  (a) 
when  two  ‘very  different  Ideas  are  join'd  to 
the  fame  Verb  :  This  is  very  frequent  in 
Cowley ,  and  he  has  been  often  blamed  for 
it }  as  in  that  Inltance, 

(b )  U p  rofe  the  Sun  and  Saul. 

I  know  not  ha*v  it  is,  there  is  fome- 
thing  agreeable  in  this  management  of 
Words,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  injure  the 
Senfe.  A  thinking  (e)  French  Author  lays 
down  a  Rule,  which  is  very  ufeful  to¬ 
wards  difeovering  Fallacies  in  Reafoning; 
It  is  this:  To  put  the  Definition  infiead  of 
the  Thing  defin’d.  I  have  often  try'd 
fomething  of  this  nature  in  Poetry:  If 
we  make  the  Experiment  in  the  prefent 
Cafe,  and  ruler t  the  enlarg'd  Meaning  in- 
Itead  of  the  particular  Words  ufed  by  the 
? oet,  we  ihull  generally  find  a  Fallacy 
in  this  fort  of  Verfe;  or,  at  leaft,  a 
Lamenefs  in  the  Senfe  of  it. 

It  will  not  be  any  great  trouble  to  try 
this  in  one  lingle  Point.  The  Poet, 
fpeaking  of  Telemachus’ s  Voyage,  ufes  this 
Turn  of  Exprelfion : 

To  diftanr  Pylos  haplefs  is  he  jr^ne, 

(d)  To  feek  his  Father's  %e,  and  find  his  O'vn. 

( a )  Acldifon's  Mifc.  Vol.  i.  p.  239.  120. 

[b)  OJ.  14,  4,-4, —  410. 

(t)  Mulbrancbe,  Search  after  Truth.  Vol.  2.  p.  74. 

U)  Oil.  14,209, — 180. 

This 
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This  founds  very  well  :  but  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Fate ,  which  is 
of  fuch  double  Service  upon  this  Occa- 
lion  ?  Try  it  in  your  own  Mind : 

To  diflant  Pylos  haplefs  is  he  gone , 

To  Jeek  (whether  his  Father  be  dead  or  not)  and -find 

— What? 

There’s  no  need  of  trying  it,  lays  Phi - 
Jyffi/s ;  I  allow  it  to  be  deficient  upon 
the  firit  hearing :  But  by*  the  way,  I 
wonder  you  let  the  Aniithcjis  in  it  elcape 
fo  peaceably! 

Indeed  I  am  no  gre^t  Friend  to  them, 
(reply’d  jfintphaus)  elpecially  when  they 
are  multiplied  upon  us,  as  in  this  Line : 

(a)  Du[f  mounts  in  clouds-,  ahd  fweat  depends  in 

[dews. 

I  do  not  fear  my  Phityj>fus  fhould  mis¬ 
take  me  :  it  would  be  too  Lrupulous  to 
difcard  every  Antithefis  out  of  Poetry, 
as  it  feems  atfefted  to  run  into  them  very 
often.  Some  are  ol  Force  and  Emphafis, 
and  fome  agreeable  and  engaging  :  Pofli- 
bly,  even  the  Dculle  Uje  of  the  fame 
Wird  is  not  ablolutely  to  be  rejefled, 
But  however  thefe  Ornaments  may  ob¬ 
tain  on  iome  Occaiions,  they  feem  gene¬ 
rally  too  little  and.  artificial  for  the  more 


(a)  Od.  1 1,  740, — ^99. 


noble 
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noble  Parts  of  Poetry.  They  are  of  the 
Ovidian  kind,  rather  than  of  Homer :  and 
are  more  apt  to  hit  the  Tafte  of  School¬ 
boys,  than  of  Men. 

And  now  I  have  mention’d  Ovid’s  man¬ 
ner,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  (in  fpite  of 
his  leveral  Beauties,  and  that  peculiar 
Eafe  and  Addrefs  with  which  he  tells  a 
Story)  I  fear  his  Wti tings  are  one  great 
Realbn  of  the  trifling  Manner  keeping 
its  ground  fo  much  in  the  prefent  Age. 
Ovid  is  generally  made  ufe  of  to  initiate 
us  on  ParnaJpjs.  We  look  upon  him  as 
foon  as  over  we  open  our  Eyes  to  Poe¬ 
try  :  He  is  then,  ’tis  true,  fit  for  our 
Tafte;  but  the  misfortune  is,  he  is  too 
agreeable :  ’tis  odds  but  this  fondnefs 
grows  up  with  us ;  and  a  falfe  tafte  of 
Wit,  drawn  from  him,  may  influence  our 
Writings  many  Years  after  we  have  flung 
him  from  our  Bofom.  The  Ecyifms  of 
Ovid  (as  Dr.  Garth  calls  ’em)  are  agree¬ 
able  enough  to  infeft  us  to  old  Age.  Mr. 
Dry  den  ^  for  Inftance,  was  thus  infe£led 
by  ’em :  Ovid ,  and  Cowley  our  Enghjh 
Ovid ,  were  his  favourites  at  Ten  Years 
old,  and  his  Corrupters  at  Seventy. 

As  great  Genius’s,  and  more  correft 
Writers  than  Mr.  Drydcn,  may  be  touch’d 
with  the  fame  fnfe£lion.  I  will  give  you 
an  Inftance  or  two  of  this,  with  which  a 

Perfon 
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Perfbn  may  be  pleas’d,  even  while  he 
condemns  ’em’. 

(a)  She  to  her  prefent  Lord  laments  him  loft. 
And  views  that  objedt  which  fhe  wants  the  moft. 

Again : 

His  arms  he  ftretch’d  3  his  arms  the  touch  deceive  j 
(£)  Nor  in  the  fond  emjbrace,  embraces  give. 

Any  one,  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the 
Manner  of  the  Poets,  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive  this  to  be  of  the  Ovidian  kind.  It 
is  pretty,  and  agreeable  as  Ovid }  but  to 
be  fo,  it  lofes  fomething  from  the  Air  of 
Homer ;  it  links  beneath  that  Simplicity 
and  Nature,  which  is  the  diftinguilhing 
Chara&er  of  his  Writings. 

Now  you  mention  Mr.  Dryden ,  and 
this  fort  of  pretty  Writing  together, 
give  me  leave  (fays  Pbilypfus)  to  commend 
one  fort  of  ‘Turns-,  which  that  Critick  (c) 
judges  not  only  pretty,  but  really  good 
and  fubftantial :  I  will  not  defend  all  his 
Inllances,  bi  t  I  would  engage  to  do  it, 
were  they  all  as  good  as  that  from  (d) 

Virg/l - A  very  good  Critick  lince 

has  treated  of  this  more  diftin&ly.  His 


M  Od.  19,  245-,—’ 09. 

\b)  Od.  1 1,  487, — 391. 

(r)  Dryden' s  Pref.  to  Juvenal,  p.  84.  8°. 

(d)  Ignofccnda  quidem,  fcirent  fiignof cere  manes. 

Notions, 
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Notions,  as  I  remember,  are,  That  a  dex¬ 
trous  Turn  upon  Words,  is  petty }  the 
Turn  upon  the  Thought,  fubfantial ;  but 
the  moil  compl.te  of  all,  is  when  the  Turn 
of  the  Words  and  of  the  Thought  con¬ 
cur:  (a)  When  loth  our  Reafon  and  our 
Ear  are  entertain  d  with  a  noble  Sentiment 
exprefsd  vigoroujly ,  and  beautifully  finifti d. 
I  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  your  Opinion, 
Antipbaus ,  how  far  a  Perfon  might  admit 
thefe  Turns,  in  Herolck  Poetry? 

As  for  the  firft  (fays  Antipbaus)  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  might  venture  to  fay,  that  it 
fhould  be  reje£ted  univerfally:  I  am  fo 
little  vers’d  in  thefe  Particulars,  that  I 
cannot  readily  fay  any  thing  as  to  the 
fecond  :  the  other  (whether  juftly  or  not) 
takes  one  very  much.  I  own,  for  my 
part,  that  I  imagine  them  not  only  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  ufeful:  I  remember  an  lnftance 
o f(b)  one  in  Virgil ,  which  fixes  the  Ima¬ 
ges  very  particularly  on  the  Mind  \  and  it 
is  this  which  helps  to  touch  us  in  thofe 
Lines  of  Mr.  Addifon ,  w  hich  ftrike  every 
one  who  reads  them : 

The  lift’ning  Soldier  fixt  in  forrow  ftands, 

Loih  to  obey  his  Leader’s  juft  commands ; 

The  Leader  grieves,  by  gen'rous  pity  fway’d, 

(, a )  To  fee  his  juft  commands  fo  well  obey’d. 

(a)  Blackmail’s  Introd.  to  the  Clafftcks,  p.214. 

(1 b )  Georg.  1.  404. 

'(c)  Addifon  Vol.  1.  Pag.  7  6.  n*. 
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If  you  ask  my  opinion  in  this  Point, 
rude  and  unfettled  as  it  is;  I  fhould  think, 
that  no  Turns  Ihould  obtain  in  an  E-pick , 
or  any  folemn  Poem,  except  fuch  a3 
have  more  Strength  than  Beauty  :  That 
in  lefler  Pieces,  thofe  may  be  allowed 
which  have  more  Beauty  than  Strength : 
but  that  they  can  be  juftified  in  no  Piece 
whatever;  unlefs  they  have  fome  Share 
of  Strength,  as  well  as  Beauty. 

The  great  Art  of  them  is  to  appear 
Unartful;  as  in  thefe  pretty  Lines  from 
Mr.  Philips’s  Paftorals ; 

Fair  is  my  Flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liquid  Fountains  flatter  not  j  and  why 
Should  liquid  Fountains  flatter  us,  yet  Ihow 
The  bordering  flow’rs  lefs  beauteous  than  they 

[grow  ? 

As  I  take  it;  the  Beauty  of  this  Paf- 
fage  is  in  a  greater  degree,  than  its 
Strength;  and  the  natural  Air  of  the 
Sentiments  is  more exquilite  than  either: 
The  Turn  of  the  Lines  makes  them  ob- 
ferv'd  by  every  Reader  more  than  they 
would  ptherwife  be ;  and  yet  that  very 
Turn  does  not  feem  to  be  defign’d,  but 
rather  to  be  the  natural  Refult  of  the 
Shepherd’s  Thoughts  as  he  fpeaks  them. 

It  I  have  faid  too  much,  Philjpfufy 
you  muft  blame  yourfelf  for  it,  who  led 
me  from  my  chief  Defign.  I  was  juft  en- 

'  teriog 
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tering  on  the  feveral  Natural  Pieces  in 
the  Poem  before  us. 

Some  fanciful  Writers  afford  us  no¬ 
thing  but  Piftures  and  Defcriptions : 
they  continue  Image  after  Image;  and 
put  one  in  Mind  of  thofe  Americans , 
who,  when  firfb  they  were  difcover’d, 
are  laid  to  have  us’d  Painting  inflead  oi 
Writing. 

Homer  s  Judgment  will  not  allow  him, 
in  any  of  his  Works,  to  be  thus  perpe¬ 
tual  in  his  Defcriptions;  and  the  delign 
of  the  Odyjfey  will  not  allow  near  the  va¬ 
riety,  which  he  has  very  juftly  employ’d 
in  the  Iliad.  The  Odyjjey  is  a  Poetical 
Treatife  of  Morality  :  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  profulion  of  Colours.  This  is  not 
to.  he  look’d  upon  as  a  Defeat :  we  might 
with  the  fame  Reafon  blame  a  Book  of 
Maxims,  or  Plato’s  Moral  Dialogues,  for 
not  having  all  the  Flourifhes  and  Charms 
of  Rhetorick. 

And  as  the  Plan  of  the  Odyjfiy  in  ge¬ 
neral  excludes  that  great  variety  of  De- 
fcription,  which  abounds  in  fome  Poems  ; 
the  chief  Scene,  in  the  remaining  Part  of 
it,  is  fo  wholly  domeftick,  that  it  fcarce 
allows  room  for  any  thing  of  that  Na¬ 
ture.  The  Aftion  now  is  confin’d ;  it 
lies  all  between  either  the  Country- 
Houfe  of  Euniaus ,  and  the  Palace  ;  or 
this  latter,  and  the  Gardens  of  Laertes. 

■  u,  What 
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What  a  narrow  Scene  is  this  for  De- 
fcription?  and  yet  thefe  are  the  only 
places  capable  of  any,  if  you  except  a 
two  days  Journey,  and  a  lhort  Voyage 
in  the  i  jfib,  neither  of  which  could  be 
enlarg'd  upon  without  injuring  the  main 
Delign.  Homer  was  unacquainted  with 
the  modern  Affluence  of  Painting,  where- 
ever  there  may  be  any  fine  Obje6t  in  the 
way :  As  thefe  Opportunities  offer  only 
in  an  Epifode,  he  paffes  them  with  the 
utmoft  difpatch :  we  fee  his  hafte  in  the 
very  Lines,  and  indeed  in  every  one  of 
them  diftin&ly : 

With  ipeed  the  maft  they  rear,  with  fpeed  unbind 
The  fpacious  fheet,  and  ftretch  it  to  the  wind : 
Minerva  calls ;  the  ready  gales  obey 
With  rapid  fpeed  to  whirl  them  o’er  the  fea 
Crunus  they  pais’d  ;  next  Chalets  roll’d  away — - . 
The  filver  Pbata’s  glitt’ring  rills  they  loft, 

(a)  And  skimm’d  along  by  Eli’s  facred  coaft. 

It  might  be  the  indigence  of  his  Sub¬ 
ject  this  way,  which  induc'd  Homer  to 
repeat  the  View  of  Hell  in  the  24 th 
Book}  and  the  Wanderings  of  Uljffes  in 
the  23 d.  But  nothing  could  make  him 
run  into  Defcriptions  on  that  Occafion. 
We  have  the  Names  of  Places  repeated 


296. 


(a)  01  xy,  319,' 


in 
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in  Order;  and  tho’  Penelope  has  the  full 
Relation,  the  Reader  is  only  tantaliz’d 
with  hearing  in  general,  that 

[a  He  images  the  rills,  and  flow’ry  vales. 

Thefe  things,  however  they  had  been 
laid  cut,  would  have  been  only  Side- 
views.  For  in  the  main  Scene,  as  it 
now  lies  in  Ithaca ,  I  think  there  are  but 
four  Places  capable  of  Defcription.  If  I 
am  net  mittaken  in  this,  it  will  give  us 
great  Reafon  to  admije  the  Management 
of  Honing  who,  as  he  was  too  prudent 
to  run  cut  into  any  impertinent  Defcrip- 
tionsj  at  the  fame  time,  has  not  omit¬ 
ted  any  one  of  thole  places,  that  might 
very  w  ell  allow  of  a  Defcription  -with¬ 
out  wandring.  We  have  dilfinct  draughts 
of  Laertes’s  Gardens,  (£)  Euntteus’s  Lod ge, 
of  ( c )  the  Rojal  Palace ,  and  the  Road 
between  thele  and  the  Palace.  Thele 
complete  the  preieut  Scene  of  the  Poem  • 
and  any  one,  by  laying  them  together, 
may  form  an  exact  Picture  of  it  in  his 
Mind. 

Some  of  thefe  have  been  mention’d 
already  on  other  Occalions}  and  the  way 


(а)  OJ.  ij,  ?;<S. 

(б)  Oi.  14..  ver.  S.  to  2 6. 

(*)  Oa.  17,  ji6  ind  4.1^. 

from 
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from  Eumaus’s  Houfe  to  the  Metropolis 
deferves  very  well  to  be  mention’d  here  : 
I  dare  fay,  you  will  think  part  of  it  the 
molt  delightful  Road  you  ever  travell’d 
in  your  Life: 

Now  pafs’d  the  rugged  Road,  they  journey  down 
The  cavern’d  way  deicending  to  the  Town, 
Where,  from  the  rock  with  liquid  lapfe  diftils 
A  limpid  fount  ;  that  fpread  in  parting  rills. 

Its  current  thence  to  ferve  the  city  brings. 

An  ufeful  work ;  adorn’d  by  ancient  Kings. 
Neritus ,  Jthacus ,  Poly&or  there 
In  fculptur’d  Stone  immortaliz’d  their  care; 

In  marble  urns  receiv’d  it  from  above, 

And  (haded  with  a  green  furrounding  grove ; 
Where  ftlver  Alders  in  high  arches  twin’d. 

Drink  the  cool  ftream,  and  tremble  to  the  wind. 
Beneath,  fequefter’d  to  the  Nymphs,  is  feen 
A  molly  Altar,  deep  embow’r’d  in  green ; 

Where  conftant  Vows  by  travellers  are  made; 

{a)  And  holy  horrors  folemnize  the  (hade. 

There  is  a  fort  of  melancholy  Plea- 
fure  hangs  upon  the  Mind,  where-ever 
we  have  a  View  of  Laertes  in  his  Retire¬ 
ment.  The  good  old  Prince  (£)  labours 
thorough  Life;  he  (c)  longs  to  lay  down 
the  Burden :  And  when  he  is  not  fo 
overcome  with  his  Diftrefs,  as  to  (d)  ne- 


(a)  Od.  17.  ver.  230  to  24c. 

\b)  Od.  if.ifi. 

(c)  Od.  11,  226. 

(<i)  Od.  16,  iff. 

gleft 
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gleft  his  Employment  in  his  Gardens,  he 
Teems  bufy  rather  to  (a)  avoid  Pain, 
than  to  enjoy  Pleafure.  Thus  is  he  en¬ 
gag’d  with  Something  of  Diverfion,  and 
much  of  Melancholy,  when  the'  Scene 
changes  to  his  Gardens. 

We  have  not  a  fet  Defcription  of 
thefe  altogether;  but  it  begins  at  this 
Point,  and  is  carried  on  ( b )  fucceffively, 
till  we  may  eaiily  form  an  Idea  of  the 
whole. 

Tho’  Homer  has  not  wander’d  into 
any  Defcriptions  of  Places  that  lay  out 
of  this  Scene  of  the  Poem,  he  has  here, 
and  all  along  in  the  former  part  of  it, 
brought  in  ihort  Draughts  and  Side- 
views  of  things  by  fuch  Arts,  as  are 
fome  of  them  necelfary,  and  all  very  al¬ 
lowable  in  Poetry. 

Such  are  all  descriptive  Similies  :  Where¬ 
in  fome  Pi&ure  out  of  the  Subjedl  is  bor¬ 
rowed  to  illuftrate  any  Point  that  belongs 
to  it.  This  affords  us  feveral  occafional 
Pieces,  and  fome  of  them  very  natural : 

I  have  juft  dipt  upon  one  of  this  fort. 
’Tis  juft  after  the  Slaughter  of  the  Sui¬ 
tors;  they  are  yet  gafping,  and  Ulyjfis  is 
Purveying  their  Bodies,  to  fee  whether 
the  Number  be  complete : 


(a)  Od.  24,  285-. 

\i>)  Od.  24,  ver.  237,  2 63,  and  39/. 

So 
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So  when  by  hollow  fhores  thefifher  train 
Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main,  , 
And  fcarce  themelhy  toils  the  copious  draught  < 

[contain: , 

All  naked  of  their  Element)  and  bare, 

The  fifhes  pant,  and  gafp  in  thinner  air; 

W  Wide  o’er  the  fands  are  fpread  theftifFnins 

[prey. 


.  It’s  a  known  Remark,  that  all  Allu- 
fions  of  this  kind,  drawn  from  calm  Life, 
(as  Fiihing,  Hunting,  and  rural  Affairs) 
have  a  peculiar  Beauty :  and  'tis  as  well 
known,  that  they  acquire  an  additional 
Energy,  when  they  are  introduc'd  amidft 
anY  Confulion,  or  to  illuftrate  Images  of 
Terror.  Virgil  ( b )  has  imitated  this  fort 
of  Contrail  from  a  Simile  in  the  Iliad’ 
which  affords  frequent  Inftances  of  the 
lame  kind;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  the 
is)  Poem  before  us. 

T he  more  concife  and  natural  any  Image 
the  ft  ranger  the  Illuftration.  How  do  you 
approve  of  this,  on  a  number  of  Females 
employ’d  at  the  Loom  ? 

— - - Their  bufy  fingers  move 

(aQLike  Poplar-leaves, when  Zephyr  fans  the  grove. (*) 


(*)  °^-  430,-—-  .387. 

(b)  Compare  JEn.  2,  303.  Ik.  ^e. 

(c)  See  04.  iz,  300.  and  the  Note  there. 
W  OJ.  7,  1 3 f,— 106. 
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When  thefe  occafional  Images  hit  in 
feveral  Points,  they  are  the  more  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  things,  which  they  are  brought 
to  illuftrate.  Homer  gives  us  an  Idea  of 
the  Spirits  in  Hades ,  of  their  ftill  Pofture, 
their  Motion,  their  Confufion,  and  the 
odd  Noifes  they  utter,  all  in  one  fingle 
Pifture  of  this  kind  : 

Trembling  the  Spedtres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  Screams,  along  the  deep  defcent. 

As  in  the  cavern  of  fome  rifted  Den, 

Where. flock. nodlurnal  Bats, and  Birds  obfcene; 
Clufter’d  they  hang,  till  at  fome  fudden  fhock, 
They' move, and  murmurs  run  thro’  all  the  rock.' 
So  cow’ring  fled  the  fable  heaps  of  ghofts, 
i  a)  And  fuch  a  Scream  till’d  all  the  difmal  coafts. 

It  feems  not  improper  to  point  out 
thefe  diftinfl  Likeneffes ;  as  the  Tranf- 
lation  has  done  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  more 
plainly  than  the  Original  j  the  fame  may 
be  laid  of  (b)  fome  others.  This  is 
done  fometimes  by  infilling  much  on  one 
Circumllance,  (c)  and  repeating  it  over 
and  over. 

Borrow’d  Images  appear  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  Propriety  and  Grace,  when  they 
have  fome  near  Relation  to  the  Scene,  on 


(a)  Od.  24,  14,-9. 

(b)  Sec  Oil.  f,  420, — 550. 

(r)  As  in  Mr,  Tope' $  Iliad  22.  vep  2/7  to  itf*. 

which 
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which  the  Poem  turns  at  the  very  Inflant 
of  applying  them.  Thus  in  the  Battle  of 
Rivers ,  in  the  (a)  Iliad,  every  Simile  is 
aquatick,  and  adapted  to  the  Place. 
Thus  if  the  Swiftnefs  of  a  Deity  palTing 
o’er  the  Land  is  to  be  illuftrated  in  this 
manner,  Homer  images  it  by  the  Swift¬ 
nefs  of  an  Eagle:  but  when  Mercury  is 
flying  over  the  Sea ,  by  that  of  fome  (b) 
Water-fowl. 

The  Image  of  an  Angler  is  us’d  in  the 
Iliad ,  of  a  perlon  in  the  Field  of  Battle; 
in  the  ( c )  Odyjfey ,  of  perfons  at  Sea ; 
both  on  Occations  which  make  that 
Image  proper.  But  it  feems  more  pro¬ 
per  in  the  latter,  from  the  Agreement 
of  Place.  In  this,  and  all  like  Cafes, 
part  of  the  Pi&ure  is  nearer  to  us,  and 
will  be  conceiv’d  the  more  readily  and 
clearly. 

There  may  alfo  be  fome  propriety 
from  any  previous  Relation  between  the 
Perfon,  and  the  Thing  to  which  he  is  com¬ 
par’d.  Any  faithlefs  wavering  Creature 
may  be  compar’d  to  the  Sea ;  but  it  ftrikes 
one  more,  when  Venus  is  faid  to  be  as  (d) 
Inconjlanty  as  the  Waves  from  whence  Jhe 


(а)  Book  it. 

(б)  Od.  64. 

(c)  Od.  1 2,  300. 

(*0  Guar  ini's  Faflor  lido,  Att.  4.  Sc.  7, 


Sprung. 
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fprung.  Any  rough  Man  may  be  com¬ 
par’d  to  this  Element,  in  another  view ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  fitnefs  in  thefe 
Lines: 

A  race  of  rugged  Mariners  are  thefe, 
lb)  Unpolifh’d  Men,  and  boift’rous  as  their  Seas. 

I  remember,  I  us’d  formerly  to  be 
mightily  taken  with  an  Image  of  this 
kind  in  the  (b)  Mufcipula ;  and  I  believe 
now,  it  was  on  this  very  Account.  Ideas 
which  have  been  already  join’d  on  any 
other  Occafion,  will  agree  the  more  ealily 
on  a  new  one. 

The  Picture  is  lefs  broken  alfo,  when 
the  borrow’d  Image  is  adapted  to  the 
prefent  Circumftances  :  Where  Penelope  is 
reprefented  as  chaft  and  beautiful,  ’tis 
faid  Ihe  look’d  (c)  like  Diana  with  all 
the  Charms  of  Venus ;  when  her  Beauty 
is  the  chief  Circumftance  to  be  infilled 
on,  Ihe  is  compar’d  to  (d)  Venus ,  with¬ 
out  any  mention  of  Diana. 


(a)  od.  7,  41. 

\b)  —  Cm  fscpe  fuis  in  montibus  hircus 
Prolixam  invidit  barbam - De  Cambro-Brit . 

Thus  Virgil's, 

Abjetibus  juvenes  patriis  &  montibus  jcquos. 

(0  od.  1  7,  47, - 37- 
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We  may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that 
the  Heathen  Poets,  in  comparing  a  Per- 
fon  to  any  of  their  Deities,  had  a  fure 
Method  of  giving  their  Readers  a  Pi&ure 
of  that  Perion.  The  Statues  of  their  Dei¬ 
ties  were  known  by  every  one  ;  and  the 
Faces  of  each  as  well  afeertain’d,  as  the 
Faces  of  the  Rowan  Emperors  (for  in- 
ftance)  can  be,  by  frequently  converfing 
with  their  Medals;  this  I  take  to  be  one 
Reafon,  why  this  fort  of  Comparifon  is 
fo  very  frequent  in  the  Ancients :  The 
Cafe  is  very  different  in  any  modern 
Compofitiou;  tho’  we  fee  n  to  be  equally 
fond  of  the  lame  Comparifons. 

If  it  does  not  add  to  the  Strength,  at 
leaft  it  makes  the  Piece  more  agreeable, 
when  thefe  Images  are  unufual.  Thus  the 
Comparifon  of  Ulyjfles  in  his  Bed  of  Leaves, 
to  a  (a)  Coal  of  Fire  preferv’d  in  the  Em¬ 
bers;  and  before  in  his  raft  at  Sea,  to  an 
( b )  heap  of  Thorns,  driven  by  the  Wind. 

There  may  be  a  Pnttinefs ,  as  well  as 
a  Ltkenefs  in  thefe  Images;  I  always  us’d 
to  be  pleas’d  with  that  Pafl'age,  where 
Penelope  is  compar’d  to  a  (c)  Nightingale; 
tho’  I  am  more  pleas’d  with  the  fame 
Image  in  ( d )  Virgil ;  which,  belide  its 

(«  oJ.  5-,  630, - 488. 

(b)  Ibid.  417. 

(c)  Od.  19,  6of, . . $■  iS, 

(</)  Georg.  4,5-11. 
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agreeablenefs,  is  perhaps  the  mold  com¬ 
plete  Instance,  that  can  be  given,  of  fuch 
.Similitudes  as  hit  exadllv  in  every  Point. 
Virgil  certainly  excels  Homer  in  thefe, 
as  we  may  fay  that  Homer  excels  him  in 
the  Vague  Similitude ;  for  both  have  their 
dillindt  Beauties. 

’Tis  the  proper  air  of  Poetry  to  be 
unconfin’d  and  free :  The  Mufe  loves  a 
flowing  Drefs  :  Her  motions  are  ever 
eafy,  and  her  very  ornaments  mull  be 
natural.  Such  is  the  Mule  of  Homer. 
And  hence  the  Poet,  in  this  fort  of  Pic¬ 
tures,  does  not  in  the  leaf!  fcruple  to  take 
in  feveral  Circumltances,  that  do  not  af- 
fedt  the  main  Refemblance.  When  a 
Painter  is  copying  a  Piece,  he  mull  pre- 
ferve  the  Likenefs;  but  he  may  vary  in 
the  Drapery,  the  Pofture,  the  Under-fi¬ 
gures,  and  the  Scene  around  them. 

Thus  in  Homer  s  Philomel ,  the  main 
Likenefs  is  very  well  taken  :  When  the 
Poet  has  fecur’d  this,  he  touches  upon  the 
Hillory  of  Itylus  ;  and  launches  out  into 
Particulars,  which  are  ( a )  fo  far  from 
fquaring  with  the  Cafe  of  Penelope ,  that 
they  have  no  manner  of  Relation  to  it. 

Homer  is  almoft  lingular  in  another  fort 
of  Simile,  the  Reverfe  of  the  former; 


(a)  OJ.t',? 23, 
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when  the  principal  Figures  have  in  them- 
felves  no  Likenefs,  but  agree  in  1'ome  one 
Circumftance  of  A£lion.  Thefe  are  very 
frequent  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyjjey  ;  and  I 
cannot  fay,  whether  it  be  from  a  true 
Judgment,  or  a  fcrupulous  Nicenefs,  that 
later  Writers  endeavour  to  imitate  them 
but  very  rarely. 

Perhaps  this  is  blameable ;  and  fo  may 
be  that  ft  ringing  of  feveral  Similes  to¬ 
gether,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with  in 
Homer.  I  do  not  mean  when  feveral 
things  are  chofen  to  illuftrate  the  ( a )  fame 
Point  more  fully:  but  when  Similes  on 
different  things  follow  too  clofe  on  the 
Neck  of  one  another.  In  the  ^ d  Iliad , 
(b)  we  have  one  of  thefe  firings,  which 
takes  up  thirty  Lines;  and  tho’  they  are 
all  excellently  well  chofen,  and  have  ont 
common  Point  of  Union  between  them 
all,  yet  they  may  feem  fomething  faulty, 
as  they  are  too  numerous  for  the  Place  i  11 
which  they  ftand,  and  too  much  crouded 
on  one  another. 

Now  I  have  digrefs’d  fo  fir  on  two  or 
three  -Vices  in  ancient  Similes,  I  ftiall 
juft  mention  one  or  two  of  a  later  Date.. 
Such  is  the  continued  Simile,  which  is 
very  liable  to  the  great  Fault  ofmixt  Me- 


(a)  Sec  IA.  394. 

d>) - p'»  to  483. 

*  4 
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taphors,  when  a  Writer,  to  lengthen  a 
Comparifon ,  carries  it  beyond  the  Likenefs. 
I  remember  one  in  the  Dedication,  prefixt 
to  Mr.  Dry  den’s  Tranflation  of  Virgil’s 
Gecrgicks ,  that  begins  very  well :  “  The 
u  Greatnefs  of  Birth  fhevvs  a  Nobleman 
“  with  advantage^  but  if  he  degenerates, 

^  the  leaft  Spot  is  vilible  on  Ermine/' - 

But  grows  very  faulty,  w  hen  'tis  endea¬ 
vour'd  to  llretch  it  farther  than  it  will 
bear.  M  To  preferve  this  Whitenefs  in 
“  its  original  Purity,  you  (my  Lord) 
<(  have,  like  that  Ermine,  forfakm  that  com- 
“  mon  traft  of  Bufinefs,  which  is  not  always 
“  clean.” 

The  Art  of  extracting  Similes  out  of 
a  thing  dire&ly  contrary  to  your  purpofe, 
is,  I  think,  wholly  modern.  Every  one 
knows  an  Inftance  of  this  in  that  famous 
Doctor,  who,  to  illuftrate  the  Danger  of 
the  Church ,  compares  it  to  one  of  the 
Prophets ,  who  was  encompafs  d  with  Hcrfe- 
men  and  Chariots  of  Fire - for  his  de¬ 

fence. 

Nothing  is  fo  oppofite  to  the  Defign 
of  this  Beauty  in  Poetry,  as  to  labour  al¬ 
ter  a  vafl  Number  of  LikenelTes  in  any 
the  minuted:  Points }  and  to  multiply 
them,  rather  to  ihew  how  far  the  Poet’s 
Wit  can  carry  the  Refemblance,  than  to 
drengthen  the  Image  of  the  things  de- 
ferib’d.  This  defeends  even  to  playing 

upon 
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upon  Wards; nay  fometimes  to  particula¬ 
rize  feveral  Points  in  which  they  are  un¬ 
like,  as  well  as  thofe  in  which  they  agree. 
This  is  the  Cowleian  Similitude :  and  1 
could  produce  ( a )  monftrous  Inftances  of 
it  from  a  very  fine  Writer,  where  he  en¬ 
deavours  only  to  imitate  Cowley  at  a  Di- 
fiance.  ’Tis  the  fame  Perfon  who  has  in¬ 
troduc’d  Similes  into  his  Profe ,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unknown  to  the  Ancients ;  but  he 
who  would  blame  any  of  his  Writings  of 
.  this  kind ,  mult  blame  them,  as  Mr.  Locke 
does  Eloquence,  with  the  Tendernefs  of 
a  Lover. 

The  ( b )  chief  Defign  of  Similes  is  to 
make  things  clear :  Obfcurity  and  Con- 
fufion  is  their  great  Fault:  Poetry  may 
go  much  farther  in  them  than  Profe ;  but, 
even  it*  Poetry,  none  can  be  good,  which 
do  not  give  us  either  more  diftinft,  larger 
Notions  of  the  thing,  or  at  lead  of  lome 
Circumftance  of  the  thingtobedefcrib’d. 

I  long  to  add  feveral  things  on  this 
Head;  but  I  have  wander’d  too  far  al¬ 
ready  from  our  chief  Defign  :  it  is  time 
now  to  confider  a  higher  Clafs  of  De- 


(a)  See  a  P  indarick  Ode  on  Cowley,  in  Dry  den sMif. 
fVol.  4..)  particularly  the  whole  third  Stnnz.a. 

(£)  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem  reperufunt  Similitu- 
dines.— —Praecipue  cuftodiendum,  ne  id  quod  Simili- 
tudinis  gratia  adfeivimus,  aut  obfeurum  lit,  aut  igno- 
aum.  Jguintil.  Injlit.  Lib.  8.  Gap.  3. 
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Icriptions  and  Images  (which  we  touch’d 
upon  when  we  were  talking  over  the 
former  Books  of  the  OdyJJey)  that  Poetical 
Power  of  exprelfing  the  Paflions ,  and  even 
ideas  yet  in  the  Minds  of  Men. 

I  am  oblig'd  to  you,  Philypfus ,  for  pre¬ 
venting  much  of  what  might  have  been 
offer’d  here,  when  you  were  conlidering 
the  Starts  and  Turns,  which  ourPaffions 
occafion  in  the  various  manners  of  fpeak- 
ing.  I  know  not  how  fuch  a  Notion 
would  appear  to  the  World  j  but  you  have 
thoroughly  perfuaded  me,  that  all  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  Speech,  of  the  (a)  Nobler  Or¬ 
der,  are  viewed  in  a  truer  Light,  when 
we  look  upon  them,  as  naturally  expref- 
five  of  what  we  feel  within  us ;  than  when 
we  confider  them  only  as  the  Arts  and 
Machineries  of  Writing. 

It  was  on  this  Occafion  you  w'ent  tho¬ 
rough  the  moft  paffionate  Scenes  in  the 
OdyJfey\  for  fuch  are  the  feveral  Inter¬ 
views  in  w'hich  Ulyjfes  makes  himfelf 
known  to  his  ^Friends,  his  (c)  Son,  his 
(d)  Father,  and  his  (e)  Confort.  Pene - 
lope’s  (f)  Speech  at  that  juncture  is  ex- 

(а)  Figures  either  belong  to  the  Diction,  or  the£e«- 
timent :  the  latter  is  whit  is  here  intended. 

(б)  Book  at. 

( c )  Book  1 6. 

{/)  Book  24. 

■(e)  Book  23. 

(f)  Od.  23,  iif. 
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cellent;  and  indeed  all  her  Speeches  in 
general  are  of  the  Pathctick  kind,  and 
(under  this  view)  afford  us  the  moil  beau¬ 
tiful  Paliages  in  the  whole  Poem. 

To  the  many  things  that  have  been 
faid  on  the  Double  Pajfms  (as  you  were 
pleas’d  to  let  me  call  them)  give  me  leave 
to  add  one  particular  Cafe  more  :  what  I 
mean,  is  DiJJimulation.  We  have  fre¬ 
quent  Defcriptions  of  this  in  the  Odyjfey : 
Every  Inftance  of  it  (if  paffionate  at  all)' 
will  fall  under  this  Coniideration ;  and 
that  in  the  higheft  Degree,  as  the  Paffion 
ajfum’d ,  and  the  real,  are  direct  Oppofites. 
Every  one,  who  only  pretends  to  Cou¬ 
rage,  is  certainly  affe£ted  with  Fear',  and. 
when  we  put  on  a  falfe  Gaiety,  the  Heart 
is  as  dull  and  opprefs’d,  as  the  Countenance 
is  enliven’d. 

Could  we  look  into  the  Breaft  of  one 
who  affe&s  a  Livelinefs,  when  his 
Thoughts  are  really  gloomy;  we  Ihould 
fee  his  Spirits  in  fuch  contrary  Emotions, 
as  are  defcrib’d  in  the  Suitors,  under  thofe 
unaccountable  mixt  fits  of  Mirth  and. 
Heavineis - 

(a)— —Valias  clouds  with  intelle&ual  gloom. 
The  Suitors  Souls,  infenfate  of  their  doom ; 

A  mirthful  phrenzy  feiz’d  the  fated  croud, 

The  Roofs  refound  with  caufelefs  laughter  loud— * 
Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  fpontaneous  flow. 


P  6 
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Such  is  that  (a)  Smile  on  the  Face  of 
—  Penelope ,  which  has  fomething  very  un- 
eafy  in  it:  She  feems  ail  the  while  to 
ftruggle  with  her  Tears.  ’Tis  like  a 
traniient  Gleam  of  Light,  when  the 
Heavens  are  overcaft :  ail  around  is  gloo¬ 
my ;  and  the  Light  itfelf  is  dim  and  wa¬ 
re  ri/h. 

This  perhaps  is  an  Inflance,  not  of  the 
affeffed,  but  the  natural  Kind.  ’Tis  true, 
one  Palhon  fometimes  ufurps  the  Effeft  of 
another:  Without  tumbling  over  Des- 
Cartes  for  a  Solution  of  the  matter,  we 
know,  that  an  Excefs  of  Joy  often  breaks 
out  into  Tears-  and  that  Rage  may  vent 
itlelf  in  a  Smile.  Thefe  indeed  are  con¬ 
trary  Appearances;  but  his  very  different 
in  ail  Points  of  Diffimulation.  The  Mix¬ 
ture  then  has  fomething  peculiar  in  it. 
Contrary  to  the  natural  Blending  of  fuch 
Emotions,  this  has  always  an  Air  forc’d 
and  artificial.  The  Soul  was  not  made 
to  be  a  Counterfeit :  every  time  we  would 
teach  her  thefe  new  Arts,  we  fling  her 
off  her  Biafs,  and  give  her  an  unnatural 
Motion.  There  will  ever  be  fomething 
aukvvard  in  the  Paffions  of  the  moll  pro¬ 
found  Difiemblers. 

Only  view  Ulyjps ,  when  he  is  ft  ruck 
to  the  Soul  with  the  Afietlion  and  Tears 


162. 


(a)  Od.  i8j  194 
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of  his  Penelope ,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
folv’d  to  conceal  thofe  his  Emotions  from 
her,  as  much  as  poffible : 

(a)  Wich’ring  at  heart  to  fee  the  weeping  Fair, 
His  eyes  look  item,  and  caft  a  gloomy  itare  j 
Of  horn  the  ftifF  relenrlefs  balls  appear, 

Or  globes  of  iron  fixt  in  either  Sphere 
Firm  wifdom  interdicts  the  foffning  tear. 

Even  XJlyJJes ,  that  UJyJfts  who  is  fo  (b ) 
celebrated  among  the  Ancients  for  his 
Command  over  his  Paflions,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  without  fomething  forc’d  and  unna¬ 
tural  in  his  Looks,  amidft  all  hisDilhmu- 
lation.  He  can  command  his  Tears  •  he 
can  command  his  Tongue;  but  Hill  his 
very  Features  would  betray  him. 

I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  one  thing : 
That  Homer  makes  Diffimulation  one  of 
the  greateft  Excellencies  of  his  Hero. 
The  Heathen  Syftem  of  Morality  was  in¬ 
complete  enough  to  bear  with  this  pro¬ 
ceeding:  and  even  Chriftians  of  the 
greateii  Name  have  border’d  much  on  the 
lame  N  otions.  One  of  our  ancient  Writers, 
who  was  as  capable  as  any  of  them  to  do 
it,  has  (c)  launch’d  out  into  a  long  de- 
lence  of  uftful  Frauds ;  and  Father  Paul 

(«)  Od.  19,  147. 

(b)  See  Nore,  ibid. 

\c)  See Chry/o/i.  Tom.  6. -p.j%  Ed.  Savil.  ©APS El, 
£<f«r  iyu,  See. 
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to  mention  one  not  inferior  among  the 
Moderns,  reckons  Diffimulation  (a )  ex- 
prefsly  among  the  Virtues  of  Pope  Clemens 
the  Seventh.  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
any  Argument  for  the  thing  ;  but  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  Proceeding  of  Homer.  'Tis 
no  wonder  that  he  fhould  miftake  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  Virtue  in  the  dark,  w'hich  fuen 
great  Men  could  not  diftinguiih  in  the 
Light. 

But  whatever  Colour  Diffimulation  may 
bear  in  the  Schemes  of  Morality,  it  is 
certainly  a  great  Excellence  to  paint  DiB 
fimulation  well  in  Poetry.  The  pretended 
Paffion  mult  appear  molt  ftrongly,  and 
yet  the  real  Paffion  mull  appear  under  it. 
It  mull  be  like  the  Drapery  in  Pictures, 
which  Ihews  the  turn  of  the  Limbs,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  hides  them;  and  in 
particular,  puts  one  in  mind  of  that  Veil 
in  Homer ,  which  feems-,  and  only  feems ,  to 
Ihade  the  Face  of  Penelope. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  in 
Poetry,  than  to  exprefs  juftly  Ideas  in  the 
Minds  of  Perfons  whom  we  deferibe. 


(#)  Where  the  Hiftorian  fays,  that  Pope  died  “  Con 
“  allegrezza  non  mediocre  della  corte :  la  quale  ben 
“  ammirava  le  vtrtu  di  quello,  che  erano  una  gravita 
“  naturale,  8t  effemplare  parfimonia,  65  diJfimulaz.ione  ; 
■  “  odiava  pero  maggiormente  l1  avaritia  durezza  6c  cru- 
«'  delta."  tiijl'  del  Comtlio  Trid.  p.  68. 


But 
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But  tho’  this  be  the  leaft  obvious,  ’tis 
perhaps  the  moft  agreeable  of  all  Studies. 
The  Poet  muft  fearch  carefully  into  the 
Nature  of  Man,  and  the  Working  of  his 
Thoughts  in  general  :  He  muft  know 
what  Emotions  are  natural  on  each  Acci¬ 
dent  of  Life  ;  and  on  every  lingle  Occa- 
lion  is  to  conlider,  not  only  the  Circum* 
ftances  of  ACtions,  but  alfo  the  Temper, 
the  Education,  and  the  very  make  of  the 
Perfon  concern’d  in  them.  Thefe  will 
alter  Men’s  Views  of  the  very  fame 
Point.  When  Nejlor  talks  of  Achieve¬ 
ments  in  War,  he  will  dwell  chiefly  upon 
the  Prudence  and  Experience  of  a  Gene¬ 
ral;  Heffior  will  mention  the  great  ef* 
feCts  of  Strength  and  Courage ;  Tydeus 
muft  place  the  whole  on  a  bold  daring 
Spirit,  without  taking  the  Body  into  the 
Account;  while  Polypheme ,  cn  the  con¬ 
trary,  muft  fpeak  of  nothing  but  the 
Advantage  of  a  vaft  Size,  and  fuperior 
Strength. 

A  Man’s  Notions  of  Excellence  are 
form’d  generally  from  fome  advanc’d 
Powers  of  his  own.  Each  Man  is  apt  to 
make  himfelf  the  Meafure  of  all  the  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  his  Species  the  Standard  of  all 
Perfection.  All  Beings  above  him  muft 
be  exaCtly  like  the  fuperior  Moiety  of 
his  own  Being,  and  all  below  him  muft 
be  purely  of  the  inferior.  The  Vulgar 
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of  Mankind  form  their  Heaven  hereafter 
out  of  thofe  things  which  have  pleas’d 
them  moft  in  Lite;  and  the  very  No¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity  in  moft  Men  take  a 
Turn  from  their  own  Complexions.  The 
God  of  proud  tyrannical  Minds  is  a  Be¬ 
ing  that  delights  only  in  the  Glory  of 
being  Terrible ;  as  with  the  foft  and  piti¬ 
ful,  the  Deity  is  all  Mercy:  the  Gods  of 
Epicurus  were  mere  pleafurable  Intelli¬ 
gences;  and  the  Deities  of  the  Irroquois 
are  mighty  Hunters.  Commend  me  to  that 
Fhiiolopher  who  faid,  that  were  his  Horfe 
to  give  us  bis  Notion  in  this  Cafe ,  a  broad 
Chef ,  and  a  flowing  Mane  would  certainly 
be  the  principal  things  in  it . 

One  cannot  eafily  apprehend  how  ge¬ 
neral  an  elleft  this  has  in  the  Aftings  of 
our  Minds.  I  know  net  that  it  is  yet 
designedly  manag’d  in  any  Syftem  of 
Phiiofophy  (  for  Mr.  Locke  s  JJJdoiaticn  of 
Ideas  feems  to  be  Something  very  diftinct 
from  it);  and  as  it  wants  a  Name,  give  me 
leave  to  call  it  for  the  prefent,  The  JJfi- 
rnilaticn  of  Ideas. 

If  you  would  fave  me  from  a  Fit  of 
Philofophizing,  be  fo  good  as  to  reach 
that  Volume  of  the  Od)f 'ey  juft  by  you, 
that  I  may  read  you  a  Panage  which 
{truck  me  particularly,  on  this  Account. 
’Tis  where  Utyffes  has  acquainted  the 
•  Cyclops  with  his  real  Name  and  Cha¬ 
racter  : 
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rafter :  this  is  part  of  the  Monfter’s 
Anfwer : 

Oh  Heav’ns!  oh  Faith  of  ancient  Prophecies ! 

This,  Telemus ,  Eurymides  foretold ; - . 

Longfince  he  menac’d  fuch  wasHeav’n’s  command. 
And  nam’d  Ulyffes  as  the  deftin’d  hand. 

I  deem'd  fame  Godlike  Giant  to  behold, 

Or  lofty  Hero,  haughty,  brave  and  bold; 

Not  this  weak  Pygmy  wretch,  of  mean  Defign, 

(a)  Who  not  by  Strength  fubdu'd  me,  but  by  Wine. 

Even  the  Excellence  of  thofe  things, 
with  which  we  converfe  chiefly,  is  apt 
to  influence  our  Thoughts  in  the  fame 
manner.  Hence  the  Eaftern  Writers 
image  the  Height  and  Statelinefs  of  any 
illuftrious  Perfon,  by  Cedars  :  Homer ,  by 
the  (£)  Delian  P aim-tree ;  and  Virgil ,  by 
what  a  Brrtijh  Reader  will  think  the  molt 
noble,  a  (<r)  large  lofty  Oak. 

There’s  a  Palfage  which,  I'  remember, 
I  was  mightily  pleas’d  with  formerly,  in 
reading  Cervantes ,  without  feeing  any 
Reafon  for  it  at  that  Time;  tho’  I  now 
imagine,  that  which  took  me  in  it  comes 
under  thisY  iew :  Speaking  of  Don  .(Quixote, 
the  firft  time  that  Adventurer  came  in 
light  of  the  Ocean,  he  exprefies  his  Sen- 


(a)  Ocl.y,  6 04, — 1 6. 

(b)  Od.  163, - 6,  193. 

(t)  dEn.  9,  63z,  and  lj,  700. 


timents 
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timents  on  this  occafion  in  the  following 
manner:  He  faw  the  Sea ,  which  he  had 
never  feen  before  \  and  thought  it  much  bigger 
than  the  River  at  Salamanca. 

This  Turn  of  Thought  is  not  fo  com¬ 
monly  obferv’d  perhaps  as  it  might  eaiilv 
be  in  Life.  There  are  other  occalional 
'Traces  in  the  Mind,  which  are  known 
and  obvious  :  Things  that  are  common 
in  fome  degree  to  all  Men  \  and  fuch  are 
all  thofe  Apprehenfions  which  follow 
from  any  Majler-F  affion.  One  might  ex¬ 
patiate  here  very  agreeably  on  each  of 
them }  but  I  am  ever  apt  to  be  too  te¬ 
dious  }  and  will  therefore  confine  myfelf 
to  one  fingle  Paffion,  that  of  Fear. 

We  may  fee  in  the  Defcriptions  of  the 
Poets,  how  this  Paffion  a£ts  on  the  Soul 
through  all  its  different  Degrees,  from  a 
Wavering  and  Irrefolution  of  Mind,  to  the 
Excefs  of  Confufion  and  Dejpair. 

When  a  Coward  (as  moft  Cowards  are 
vain-glorious)  undertakes  any  Enterprize 
of  Difficulty,  the  Moment  he  is  engag’d 
in  it,  his  Mind  turns  all  upon  the  Danger 
of  the  Undertaking.  He  immediately 
wiffies  himfelf  fairly  out  of  it  j  his  Body 
begins  to  tremble,  and  his  Thoughts  are 
all  confus’d  and  irrefolute.  Thus  it  is 
with  Do/on.  T hat  Wretch  engages,  under 
the  Covert  of  the  Night,  to  ileal  to  the 
Camp  of  the-  Greeks ,  and  difcover  their 

Motions- 
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Motions.  Before  he  is  got  half  way,  the 
firft  tread  of  Men  that  he  hears,  He  hoped 
in  his  Mind  (fays  {a)  Homer )  that  ’twas 
a  MeJJenger  from  He&or  to  recall  him. 

The  whole  Book,  where  we  have  this 
Image,  is  nothing  but  one  Pi&ure  of  Fear 
in  different  Poffures  :  The  apprehenfions 
of  diffant  Danger  are  very  naturally  ex- 
prefs’d  in  the  Grecian  Guard ; 

■ — - ‘Cautious  of  furprize. 

Each  Voice,  each  Motion  draw  their_ears  and  eyes  j 
(£)  Each  Step  of  puffing  feet  increas’d  th’affright. 

Mr.  Pope  feems  to  have  improv’d  this 
Defcription  beyond  the  Original,  from 
(c)  Virgil’s  Achemanides . 

Any  near  Danger  has  more  vifible 
Effefts ;  the  Motions  of  a  Perfon,  thus 
affe&ed,  are  ( d )  broken  and  diforder’d  ; 
his  Colour  comes  and  goes  •  his  Eyes  are 
(<?)  diffurb’d ;  he  cannot  bear  to  look 


M  IA.  V,  jyy. 

( b )  ti-  10,  ill, - 189. 

_(c)  — — Vaftos  a  rupe  Cyclopas 
Profpicio,  fonitumque  pedum,  vocemque  tremifeo. 

JEn.  3,  648. 

(d)  — Ex  oculis  fe  turbidus  abftulit.— JEn.  11,8-14. 

- - ‘——Turn  pedtore  fe-nfus 

Vertuntur  varii.  Rutulos  afpedht  8c  urbem, 
Cunfiaturque  metu,  telumque  injlare  tremifeit.  12,916, 

(e)  Tumprimum  noftriCacum  videre  timentem, 

Tifrbatumque  oculis.  -  .  .1.-8, 222. 

(/)  M 
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(a)  full  on  the  Face  cf  his  Enemy  :  he 
approaches  faintly,  and  winks  even*  when 

he  itrikes. 

Fear  has  another  ftrange  Property  of 
magnifying  our  Ideas  of  the  Danger. 
When  we  are  polielVd  with  it,  we  are 
apt,  like  Sofia  in  the  Play,  to  take  every 
Shadow  for  a  Man,  and  everv  Man  for 
a  Giant.  Ii  the  Danger  be  prefent,  we 
think  it  greater  than  it  is  ;  and  to  its 
real  Terrors,  add  a  Thouland  that  are 
only  imaginary.  Thus  the  Suitors  view 
l  ;Jps,  when  he  is  ready  to  revenge  him- 
felr  upon  them:  their  Fears  (i)  aggra¬ 
vate  every  Fiercenefs  ci  Lis  Actions;  they 
look  upon  him  as  more  than  human,  as  an 
incens’d  destructive  Deity. 

If  I  miilake  not,  there’s  a  certain  great 
Writer  w  ho  calls  Fear,  A  natural  Inebria¬ 
tion  cf  the  Mind:  it  fhews  every  thing 
double.  I  know  not  what  the  M;:hoic- 
gtjrs  may  teach;  but  this,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  might  account  for  the  Multiplicity 
cf  Cerberus's  Heads,  and  -all  the  Hands  of 
Bri  areas. 


[*) - Oh- 

St.  M ‘  si-Tst,  xa.T  c-srS  \S~teV  at  ;a  c*  dvTi>f 

Oh  (0-j{  - If.,  f  .  1 69. 

(b)  Od.i 4,  201,  to  2oS. 


There 
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There  is  fomething  very  expreflive  in 
a  Thought  of  Virgil’ s,  if  we  might  take 
it  under  this  View: 

- -Se  Turni  media  inter  miUia  vidit, 

[a)  Hinc  acies ,  atque  bine  acies  aftare  Latinas. 

This  fpreading  of  any  Danger  in  our 
Ideas  may  widen  fo  far  as  to  poflefs  the 
whole  Mind.  Then  it  is,  that  it  takes 
away  all  (b)  Power  of  Action,  even  (c) 
of  Flight ;  it  fixes  (d)  the  Eye  entirely 
in  one  horrid  Stare :  and  even  (t)  fhuts 
up  all  the  Senfes  to  any  other  Obje&,  but 
that  of  its  Terror  and  Amazement.  It  is 
this  Excefs  of  Fear  which,  in  any  immi¬ 
nent  Danger,  makes  a  Perlon  (f)  think 
it  impoffible  that  he  fhould  efcape ;  and 


(*)  JEn.p,  5-5-0. 

(by  Od.  11,  145-. 

(c)  Od.  18,  184. 

(d)  -  ■  ■  Subitus  tremor  occupat  artus; 

Diriguere  oculi :  tot  Erinnys  libilat  hydris, 

Tantaque  le  facies  aperit. - JEn.  7,  448. 

>  (f)'Qj i<par\  hF itreluKO-i  ToKvTAtti S'ios ’OtTt/ajeJf, 

’AAAcC  TTct^H^iV,  See. - Ia.£',  98. 

See  Note  on  Odyjfey  10,  295-. 

(/)  This  fort  of  Idea  is  llrongly  exprefs’d  in  the 
Oiyjfey: 

Gods!  fhould  the  flern  Ulyjfes  rile  in  might, 

Thofe  gates  would  feem  too  narrow  for  thy  Flight. 

1 8.427,— 6,  ;S5*. 

it 
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it  remains  fo  ftrong  and  lively,  that  after 
he  is  got  perfectly  out  of  Danger,  he 
can  fcarce  perfuade  himfelf,  but  that  he 
is  ftill  in  the  midft  of  it - 

- With  tim’rous  Awe, 

From  the  dire  Scene  th’  exempted  two  withdraw, 
Scarce  fure  of  life,  look  round,  and  trembling  move 
(a)  To  the  bright  altars  of  Prote&or  Jove. 

All  thefe  are  Points  which  lie  in  com¬ 
mon  between  Painting  and  Poetry ;  I 
would  willingly  touch  upon  one  thing 
more  under  the  fame  yiew  :  I  mean,  thole 
pieces  in  Poetry,  which  anfwer  Copying 
in  Painting;  and  each  of  which  is  really 
the  Ft  Bure  of  a  Pi  Bure. 

You  will  give  me  leave  by  FiBure 
here  to  underftand  any  Artificial  Images 
of  things ;  from  Embroidery,  Emboffing, 
or  any  other  Method  of  exprelfing  Na¬ 
ture  by  Likenefles  of  Art:  And  indeed 
Ms  of  this  kind,  that  all  the  Pi&ures 
fpoken  of  in  Homer  are ;  and,  I  believe, 
all  in  Virgil.  At  leaft,  what  we  call 
Painting  now,  was  not  the  Painting  of 
the  Homerick  A  ges. 

It  is  to  the  Honour  of  the  Art,  (in 
this  general  Senfe)  that  the  Poets,  when 
they  are  copying  from  Painting,  gene- 


{a)  0 d.  a,  417,— =>—184, 

1 


rally 
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rally  exceed  themfelves.  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  more  mafterly  Piece  in  all  Vir¬ 
gil's  Works,  than  his  Copy  of  Troilus. 
Thus  the  fame  Hand  in  the  Images  of 
SEmas  s  Shield :  As  in  that  of  Achilles , 
Homer  has  all  the  Life  and  Expreftion 
that  Poetry  is  capable  of. 

In  both  of  thefe,  the  Poets  ufe  a  way 
of  fpeaking  in  relation  to  Pi&ure,  which 
is  very  ftrong  and  emphatical }  and  which 
may  fhew  the  high  Notions  they  enter¬ 
tain’d  of  this  Art.  They  do  not  fay, 
that  the  Images  feem  to  perform  fuch 
A&ions  •  but  talk  of  ’em  as  real  Life : 
They  fay  dire&ly,  that  they  Move,  and 
A£t,  and  Speak.  The  Criticks,  who  have 
blam’d  fome  Boldnefles  of  this  kind, 
fhew  only  their  own  ( a )  Coldnefs,  and 
want  of  Tafte.  ’Tis  a  Figure  as  juft,  as 
it  is  daring  :  it  animates  the  Defcription;. 
and  where  the  Poet  is  ( b )  more  cautious, 
he  is  lefs  lively  on  that  very  Account. 


(а)  See  Tope  and  Dueler  on  the  Shield  of  Acbille s> 
Jl.  Book  j8. 

(б)  Thus  where  Europa  is  faid 

— - . .Terras  fpeftare  reliitas, 

Et  comites  clamare  fuas,  tadtumque  vercri 
Affilientis  aquse,  timidafque  reducere  plantas : 

One  fhould  forget  it  was  only  in  Figure,  did  not  the 
Poet  take  fo  much  pains  to  inform  us  of  it  j 

Ipfa  videbatur  terras,  Sec. - ■ 

■— »Verum  taurum,  freta  vera  putarts,  Met.tf,  107. 

My 
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My  want  of  Skill,  in  this  noble  Art, 
is  the  fame  difadvantage  in  viewing  thefe 
Poetical  Pictures,  as  want  of  a  proper 
Light  would  be  to  the  Real,  but  with 
all  this  difadvantage,  they  feem  extreme¬ 
ly  beautiful :  And  I  -cannot  refifi:  the 
Temptation  of  fetting  one  or  two  of  ’em 
before  you. 

The  Defign  on  the  Shields  affords  fuch 
a  variety  of  Images  exquilitely  well 
wrought,  and  difpos’d  fo  juftly,  that  it 
would  be  perfe&ly  Gothick  and  Barbarous 
to  take  them  to  pieces.  Ignorant  as  I 
am  •  the  (tf)  young  Romulus ,  and  Remus , 
and  (£)  the  Genius  of  the  Nile ,  ftrike 
me  particularly  in  the  one}  and  in  the 
other,  the  ( c )  Jmbufiade  and  Engage¬ 
ment,  the  ( d )  ftill  rural  Profpetl }  and  ( e ) 
the  Dance ,  confider’d  as  a  Poetical  Piece 
of  Painting. 

To  what  Perfe£tion  muft  Embroidery 
have  arriv’d  in  Homers  Days,  if  its 
Works  could  equal  his  Defcriptions  of 
them?  How  full  of  Life  is  (/)  that  Fi¬ 
gure  in  UlyJJess  Robes?  Ana,  I  fuppofe, 


(a)  See  JEn.  8,  634. 

{b)  Ibul.  1 1 1 . 

(f)  See  Pope’s  ll.  1B,  59$  to  626. 

(d)  Ibid.  617. 

(e)  ll.  18,  683. 

(f)  Qd.  1  p,  268, - 431. 

the 
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the  Cejius  of  Venus  was  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture,  in  which  was - 

- - Ev’ry  art,  and  ev’ry  charm, 

To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm; 

Fond  Love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire. 

The  kind  deceit,  the  ftill-reviving  fire, 

Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  more  perfuafive  fighs, 

(a)  Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Hercules’s  Belt,  and  the  Defcription  of 
it  in  the  Odyffey,  is  the  Reverfe  of  this. 
The  Belt  itielf,  perhaps,  was  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  make,  aniwerable  to  the  Shield  of 
JchiUes  •  which,  by  the  way,  may  inti¬ 
mate  fomething  of  an  Art  that  is  now 
loft,  which  (if  you  will  allow  me  in  ax 
mere  Conjecture  of  my  own)  feems  to 
have  been  a  fort  of  Mofaick  work  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Metals  \  ( b )  Brafs,  Stannum,  Silver, 
&c.  intermixt  with  Gold-  ( c )  all  varied, 
and  ( d )  fhaded,  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Properties  and  Actions  of  the  things 
defcrib’d :  But  whatever  the  materials 
were,  the  Workmanfhip  certainly  excell’d 
them  greatly.  Any  one,  to  be  convinc’d 
of  this,  need  only  turn  his  Eyes  on  the 
Hercules  in  Hades,  where 


(<*)  II.  14,  ZfZ, - 127, 

(6)  See  Ia.  v',  47  V. 

(c)  Ibid.  480. 

¥)  MM.  j-49. 

CL  Gloomy 
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Gloomy  as  night  he  ftands,  in  act  to  throw 
The  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  Bow. 

Around  his  breaft  a  wondVous  Zone  is  roll’d, 
Where  woodland  Monfters  grin  in  fretted  Gold 
There  fullen  Lions  fternly  feem  to  roar. 

The  Bear  to  growl,  to  foam  the  tusky  Boar : 

There  War,  and  Havock,  and  Deftrudtion  ftood; 
(a)  And  vengeful  Murder,  red  with  human  blood. 

Thefe  are  all  Copies:  And  I  have  done, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave  only  to  fet 
Virgil’s  Troitas  before  you*  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  fine  a  Piece  as  any  drawn  by 
that  great  Hand: 

———Amijftis  Troilus  arrriis 
Infelix  Puer ,  atque  impar  congreftftus  Achilli, 

Pertur  equis ,  curruque  haret  reftupinus  inani , 

Lora  tenens  tamen :  huic  cervixq ,  com&q\  trahuntur 
(J?)  Per  terram ,  &  verja  pulvis  inftribitur  haft  a. 

How  beautiful  does  this  look  in  the 
Poem  and  in  the  Pi&ure  ?  Yes,  the  Pain¬ 
ter  and  the  Poet  have  one  and  the  fame 
Art,  or  rather  one  and  the  fame  Power  of 

Creating. 

Aut  utramque  putabis  ejfte  veram , 

Ant  utramque  putabis  ejfte  piEiam. 

I  am  extremely  oblig’d  to  you  (fays 
Philypfus)  for  fo  various  a  View  of  thefe 


(a)  Od.  II,  75-6,"  '■  »6o8. 

\b)  JEn.  1,  482. 

Beauties. 
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Beauties.  Believe  me,  I  have  fcarce  known 
for  fome  time,  whether  I  was  not  got 
into  fome  ftrange  Pi£ture-Gallery,  where 
one  meets  every  Moment  with  new  Sub- 
je£ts  of  Admiration  and  Delight.  The 
Misfortune  is,  you  have  only  led  me 
thorough  by  the  hand,  and  given  me  a 
transient  View  of  them  :  when  I  could 
have  dwelt  Hours  upon  admiring  each 
by  itfelf.  ’Tis  juft  like  fome  travelling 
Enjoyment  of  this  kind  •  when  we  have 
been  forc’d  to  run  over  whole  Apart¬ 
ments  furnifh’d  with  Pieces  by  the  great- 
eft  Mafters,  too  numerous  to  be  obferv’d 
particularly:  You  have  delighted  mein 
hafte ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  find 
myfelf  pleas’d  and  diflatisfied  at  the  fame 
time. 

I  am  fure,  fays  Anti'phaus ,  I  have  dealt 
with  you,  like  the  Connoijfetirs ,  which  a 
Traveller  often  meets  with  in  places, 
where  there  are  the  beft  Cohesions : 
Were  you  left  to  yourfelf,  you  would 
enjoy  a  thoufand  Beauties  in  them-  but 
I  muft  be  plaguing  you  all  the  while  with 
pointing  out  the  moft  particular ;  though 
after  all,  I  know  only  where  they  ftand, 
whom  they  were  drawn  by,  and  what  they 
reprefent. 

But  we  forget,  Philypfus ,  that  we  are 
at  prefent  half  Travellers  in  earneft : 

We 
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We  are  from  home ;  and  you  fee  the 
Sun  is  juft  fetting - No, - inter¬ 

rupted  Philypfus ,  we  have  half  an  Hour 
good,  at  leaft;  and  if  you  have  any 
thing  farther  on  this  head,  I  beg  you 

would  favour  me  with  it: - As  you 

pleafe,  fays  Antiphaus.- - You  know, 

we  have  hitherto  been  viewing  thofe 
Points  in  which  Poetry  and  Painting 
agree ;  there  is  one  Method  behind, 
which  Poetry  has  of  impreffing  its  Images, 

peculiar  to  itfelf.- - The  Poet  can 

imitate  the  Colours  of  the  Painter ;  but 
the  Painter  can  never  imitate  the 
Sounds  of  Poetry:  You  may  fee  the  Hero 
fall  in  Pi&ure ;  but  in  the  Poem  you  fee 
him  fall,  and  hear  the  Clang  of  his 
Arms. 

Yes,  Philypfus ,  there  is  a  natural  Fit- 
nefs  in  Sounds.  Every  Paffion  has  its 
diftinft  V oice  ;  each  A£tion  its  proper 
Turn;  and  every  Motion  a  particular 
Sound  that  may  correfpond  to  it. 

Only  obferve  the  difference  in  the 
Sound  of  thefe  Lines;  ’tis  as  fenfible  as 
that  of  the  real  Sounds,  which  they 
defcribe:  Compare  this  Couplet  of  Mr. 
Pope , 

[vent 

(a)  Trembling  the  fpedtres  glide,  and  plaintive 
Thin  hollow  Screams  along  the  deep  defcent; 


(»)  0 d.  14, 


with 
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with  this  of  the  fame  hand, 

- The  ftring  let  fly, 

( a )  Twang’d  fhortand  fharp,  like  thefhrill  Swal¬ 
low’s  cry. 

Thus  we  might  (b)  compare  in  read¬ 
ing  Virgil  feveral  Descriptions  of  Rivers  : 
There  we  have  the  foil  courfe  of  the  Po, 
and  the  windings  of  the  Tiber,  the  ( c ) 
largenefs  of  Eenacus ,  the  ( d )  flownels  of 
the  Mincio,  the  ( e )  murmuring  of  a  Brook, 
and  the  broken  (/)  courfe  of  a  River 
incumber’d  with  Men  and  Arms  ;  in  a 
word,  every  variety  of  ftreams  that  can 
be  conceiv’d,  all  imag’d  in  the  various 
Numbers  and  Cadence  of  his  V erfe. 

In  Poetry,  the  J5ow  twangs ;  the  Arrow 
(g)  whizzes  through  the  Air  -  and  (h)  the 
Quiver  rattles  oft  the  Shoulder  of  the 


{«)  Od.  si,  44.9,-411. 

\b)  Unde  pater  Tiberinus,  &  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 
Saxofumque  fonans  Hypanis,  Myfufque  Caicus. 

Georg.  4,  370. 

Or  thefe - Fluvio  Tiberinus  amceno 

Vorticibus  rapidis,  &  multa  flaunt  arena 

In  mare  prorumpit.  JEn.  7,  32. - Fragofus 

£)at  fonitum  faxis,8ttortovorcicetorrens.^i;«.  7, 

( c )  Georg.  2,  160. 

(d)  Georg.  3,  14. 

( e )  Georg.  1,  109. 

(/)  Aon.  1,  103. 

(g)  Od.  21,  461. 

( b )  It.  l,  64. 


War- 
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Warrior;  even  the  particular  difference 
of  the  fame  fort  of  A&ions,  is  to  be  di» 
ffinguifffid  in  the  found  of  the  V.erfe ;  and 
the  javelin,  that  ( a )  flies  impetuous  from 
Ulyjjes,  languijhes  in  the  hand  of  the  Sui¬ 
tors.  This  very  Circumftance,  as  I  take 
it,  is  beautifully  defcrib’d  by  the  Tranff- 
lator  of  Vi  del)  among  feveral  other  (b)  ex¬ 
cellent  Images  of  the  fame  kind. 

We  do  not  only  meet  with  a  great 
Variety  of  thefe  lignificant  Numbers  in 
the  OdyJJey ;  but  are  inftrufted  too  in  the 
Methods  of  rendering  our  Numbers  pro¬ 
per  and  lignificant.  Here  we  are  taught 
how  the  Poet  roughens  his  Verfe  to 
imitate  the  Subject  he  is  to  exprefs. 
Thus  the  Note  tells  us,  t^iat  his  Defer ip- 
tion  of  the  Sea  abounds  (cj  u  with  the 
u  hariheft  Letter  our  Language  affords. 
“  It  is  clogg’d  with  Moncfyllables,  that 
tc  the  Concourfe  of  the  rough  Syllables 
u  might  be  more  quick  and  clofe  in  the 
“  pronunciation,  and  the  moft  open  and 
u  founding  V owe!  occur  in  every  word/’ 

On  the  contrary,  a  gentle  flowing 
Stream  runs  as  eafy  and  fmoothly  in  the 
Description:  We  then  hear  (d)  a  nothing 
“  of  thofe  rough  Confonants;  inftead  of 

(a)  Od.  21,  292. 

(b)  See  Pitt’s  Vida.  p.  108,  8cc. 

(c)  See  Note  on  Od.  12,  283. 

(d)  See  Note  on  Od.  14,  1. 


“  them 
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“  them  we  meet  with  feveral  Liquids* 
“  and  thofe  Liquids  are  foften’d  with  a 
“  multitude  of  Vowels. 

What  a  violent  and  ftrong  Motion  does 
Homer  give  to  Sifyphuss Stone  in  its  fall? 

(a)  A uTlf  ’iTTe-^ATTiScvSi  KV^'lvSSJa  KctCtf  AVttl S\\f. 

Whence  this  Rapidity  and  Violence 
in  the  Numbers?  (V)  If  we  obferve  them, 
we  find,  that  “  There  is  not  one  Mono- 
u  fy liable  in  the  Line,  and  but  two  Di- 
<c  fyllables  :  Ten  of  the  Syllables  are 
a  fnort,  and  not  one  Spondee  in  it,  ex- 
u  cept  one  that  could  not  be  avoided  in 
u  the  clofe  j  (which  perhaps  too  may  be 
of  Service  towards  imaging  the  flopping 
of  its  Courfe  at  laft)  “  There  is  no  Hia- 
u  tus  or  Gap  between  word  and  word, 
“  no  Vowels  left  open  to  retard  the  Ce- 
“  lerity  of  it:  ”  and  yet,  tho’  the  Motion 
be  carried  on  with  fuch  a  vehemence,  one 
leems  to  fee  the  bounding  of  the  Stone,  as 
well  as  the  hnpctuofity  of  its  Defcent. 

I  fhould  think,  (tho’  the  Notes  do  not 
mention  any  thing  of  it)  that  the  Tranf- 
lator  exprelfes  this  double  Image  in  the 
Englijh ;  when  he  makes  the  Stone 


(«)  OS.  k’,  wj. 

{b)  See  Note  on  Od.  1 1,  7 36. 

0.4 


[a)  -  Refult- 
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(a) — Refulting  with  a  bound,  [ground - 

Thunder  impetuous  down,  and  fmoak  along  the 

At  leaft,  in  both  we  may  fay  of  the 
Versification,  as  of  the  Stone  it  defcribes; 

Ipfa  fuis  viribus  ruit. 

The  oppoftes  to  thefe  exprefs  a  Slow- 
nefs  and  Difficulty  of  Motion  ;  when  a 
Hero  ftrains 

- Some  rock’s  huge  weight  to  throw, 

(b )  The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

Thus  is  Sifyphus  defcrib’d  in  the  former 
Picture; 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 

(c)  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Never  was  a  Tranflator  more  juft  to 
his  Original :  The  Obfervation  which 
has  been  made  on  the  Greek  thefe  Lines 
anfwer,  wdll  hit  equally  with  the  (d)  En- 
glijh  :  “  The  V erfes  are  clogg’d  with  long 
“  Syllables,  and  w'ith  Vow'els  open  upon 
“  one  another;  the  very  Words  are 
“  heavy,  and,  as  it  were,  make  refinance 
‘‘  in  the  pronunciation/'’ 


(a)  Od.  11,  73S. 

\b)  Mr.  Pope’s  Art  of  Criticifm. 

(c)  Od.  11,  736, - 794. 

(d)  See  Note  on  Od.  1 1 ,  736. 


In 
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In  the  fame  manner  Virgil  and  Homer 
defcribe  the  Labour  of  the  Giants,  when 
they  endeavour  to  fcale  Heaven  :  ( a)  Vir¬ 
gil,  chiefly  by  the  opennefs  of  his  Vowels; 
Homer ,  by  the  reliftance  of  his  Syllables, 
and  the  paufes  of  his  Lines }  and  his 
Tranflator,  by  flow  Syllables,  burthen’d 
with  feveral  Elifions,  clofe  upon  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  Numbers  are  thus  minutely  adapted 
to  the  Motions  defcrib’d  by  thefe  great 
Mailers ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  if 
they  obferve  like  Rules  in  Points  of 
greater  concern  :  fuch  are  all  Occalions 
where  they  fpeak  the  Language  of  the 
Paflions  •  or  endeavour  to  touch  the  Soul 
of  the  Reader  either  with  Pleafure  or 
Pain. 

When  Homer  defcribes  any  terrible  Ob- 
je&,  (b)  u  He  rejefls  the  more  flowing 
“  and  harmonious  Vowels,  and  makes 


(a)  Ter  funt  conati  imponere  Felio  OlTam 
Scilicet,  atqueOflae  frondofum  involvereOlympum. 

Georg.  1,  282.  fee.  Ed.  Ru&i. 
.  — — ■  ’Ad-etyetTOKrtv  d'lrertKtnnv,  iv 

‘t’VR07TlJ'a  SMHV  'OTOAiy.OIO’  [’  Oojji 

’Oojclv  W’  OuAi ty.vcp  {AfAcLtrciv  &'iy.sv,  dvTA$  iir 
TltiKiov  «wi<pi/AAor,  iv  xgy.v®*  cLuCa]®*  «m. 

Of.  A, 

Heav'd  on  Olympus  tot t ’ring  Oj[u  flood ; 

On  OJJit,  Felion  nods .——Od.  n,  388. 

(£)  See  Note  on  Oil.  6,  1/3. 

0.5 


u  choice 
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u  choice  of  fuch  Mutes  and  Confonants 
“  as  load  the  Syllables:  ”  Then  long 
weighty  Sounds,  and  Words  of  many  Syl¬ 
lables,  are  proper;  and  often  a  deiign’d 
harlhnefs,  unufual  paufes,  and  a  broken 
Itru&ure  in  the  verfe. 

But  the  Lyre  muff:  be  new  tuned,  when 
the  Subje£t  is  agreeable  or  delightful. 
The  Poet  then  loftens  every  Line  (a) 
c<  with  Vowels,  and  the  moft  flowing 
<c  Semi-vowels:  he  rejefts  hard  Sounds, 
a  and  the  Collifion  of  rough  Words:’7 
The  Tone  of  the  Verfe  muft  be  neither 
ferious,  nor  majelHck;  but  rather  quali¬ 
fied  by  as  great  a  frequency  of  fhort 
Syllables,  as  can  well  be  admitted,  with¬ 
out  rendring  the  Lines  weak  and  effe¬ 
minate  :  The  Cadence  is  foft  and  gentle. 
His  Words  defcend  like  a  kind  refrefh- 
ing  Shower;  or  like  the  Snow  that  melts 
in  falling. 

The  joyous  Verification  admits  of  more 
fprightly  Notes,  and  a  greater  Mixtute 
(b)  of  Energy  and  Vigour  :  fometimes 
lhe  rifes  even  to  breaks,  and  paufes :  but 
they  muft  be  always,  like  thofe  in  Mu- 
fick,  paufes  of  Delight ;  and  the  Verfe 
muft  fpring  on  again,  when  it  recovers 


(a)  See  Note  on  OJ.  6,  193. 

{b)  Exulting  in  Triumph  now  rife  the  bold  Notes. 

fMr.  Pope’s  Ode  on  Mufick. 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its 

Exultation  and  Vivacity. - Unlefs  fome 

(a)  affli£ting  Theme  breaks  in,  and  turns 
our  Thoughts  away,  to  difmal  Scenes, 
w  here  fighs  and  melancholy  reign  :  The 
Mufe,  compaflionate,  fpeaks  all  in  Tears, 
and  moves  with  the  fame  (b)  flow  melan¬ 
choly  Air. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  imagin’d,  Philypfus , 
how  great  the  Powers  of  Sounds  are, 
when  adapted  to  the  Subje6t,  and  the 
Paflion.  For  my  part,  I  Ihould  think 
that  our  very  Bodies  are  difpos’d  to  re¬ 
ceive  them;  that  this  Frame  of  ours  is 
like  an  Inftrument  ready  tun’d  •  and 
when  the  proper  Key  is  touch’df,  our 
Nerves  tremble  and  anfwer  it  with  a 
kind  of  Mulical  Sympathy.  How  far 
this  may  reach  in  others,  I  know  not ; 
but  as  for  my  particular  Make,  ’tis 
ftrangely  fufceptible  of  fuch  Impreilions. 


[a)  As  Virgil  from  the  glories  of  Rome,  to  the  death 
of  Marcellas,  JEn.  6. 

(b)  Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus!  velquae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  pr&terlabere  recentem  ! 

JEn.  6,  874, 

This  Belay  alfo  fixes  the  Melancholy  on  one’s  Mind ; 
and  for  the  fame  Reafon  Repetition  feems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  uteful  on  thefe  fubje&s: 

- — - Uc  vulfum  vidit  morientis  8c  ora. 

Ora  mod’s,  Anchifiades,  pallentia  miris ; 

Ingemuit  miferans  graviter.-  JEn.  io;  823. 

Q ^6  Alter 


^6 1  E  V  E  N  I  N  G  v. 

After  a  Period  fet  to  Melancholy,  I  have 
been  furpriz’d  to  find  my  Eyes  full  of 
Tears:  There  are  fome  exquiiite  Lines 
which  I  can  never  read  -without  a  certain 
Shivering  thorough  my  Blood,  that  I 
cannot  exprefs  to  you :  I  have  felt  my 
Spirits  burn  within  me,  upon  hearing  a 
Point  of  War,  well  wrote  ;  and  have  been 
almofl  ready  to  flart  from  my  Seat  at  the 
Poetical  Sound  of  a  Trumpet. 

This  Energy  of  Sounds,  and  the  great 
and  various  Emotions  they  are  capable  of 
railing  in  our  Breafts,  may  ferve  partly 
to  excufe  thofe  Criticks,  who  are  very 
particular  in  laying  down  Rules,  as  to 
this  part  of  Verification ;  the  Ancients, 
as  well  as  Moderns,  have  left  us  whole 
Treatifes  upon  it :  and  thofe  who  have 
wrote  in  a  more  .general  w'ay,  are  very 
diffufive,  when  they  come  to  this  Part  of 
their  Subjeft.  They  fpeak  to  every  the 
leaf!  Circumftance ;  and  Readers,  who 
have  never  thought  over  this  Point,  would 
be  furpriz’d  to  find  the  great  Cicero  very 
induftrioufly  fettling  Quantities ,  and  mea- 
furing  Words  fit  for  fucb  and  fuch  a  Pe¬ 
riod.  They  would  winder,  whence  he 
is  fo  peremptory  for  Iarnbicks  on  this  oc~ 
cafion;  and  on  another,  fo  great  a  Par- 
tizan  for  Tribrach  s  and  Da  lily  Is. 


Why, 
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_Why,  ferioufly,  fays  Philypfusy  I  have 
often  thought  him  quite  tedious  on  thefe 
particulars:  The  Orator,  even  the  Cri- 
tick,  feem’d  to  be  loft  fometimes,  and 
nothing  but  a  mere  Pedant  appear  in 
their  room.  I  admire  the  force  of  Num¬ 
bers  (continued  he)  as  much  as  any  one ; 
but  when  I  have  been  reading  the  Rules 
at  large  in  the  Criticks,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  them  too  minute  and  trifling. 
If  a  Man  muft  be  taken  up  thus  in  weigh¬ 
ing  Syllables,  and  ranging  of  Vowels, 
what  Elegance  of  Language  can  we  ex¬ 
pect,  or  what  Life  in  his  Compofitions  ? 

What  you  fay  (anfwer’d  Antiphaus )  is 
what,^  I  believe,  moft  Men  think  on  this 
Occaiion  :  and  were  a  Poet  always  to  be 
ftudying  his  Rules,  fuch  an  Obje&ion 
would  be  very  powerful :  But  it  is  with 
this,  which  is  only  the  Mechanifm  of 
Verfe,  as  it  is  in  the  Mechanifin  of 
Writing.  We  muft  learn  to  draw  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Letters,  and  ftudy  how  to 
form  the  particular  Turn  of  each,  before 
a  Man  can  write  down  a  whole  Sen¬ 
tence:  By  ufe  this  knowledge  grows  fa¬ 
miliar:  We  then  write  by  a  {a)  fort  of 


(a)  See  6)uintil.  Inftit.  Lib.  10.  Cap.  7.  Eft  igitur 
ufus  quidam  irrationalis,  8tc.  Or  Mr.  Locke's  EJfay,  Lib. 
i.  Cap.  9.  Se6t.  9  and  10. 

1  Inftin£t* 
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Inftin&j  and  our  Pen  runs  over  each 
Letter,  without  our  conlidering  di- 
ftinflly  at  each,  which  way  we  lhall  di- 
re£l  it.  ’Tis  much  the  fame  in  thefe 
Arts  of  Veriification.  When  we  have 
learnt  the  Force  of  Letters,  and  the 
Powers  of  Sound;  when  we  know  what 
Syllables  are  proper  to  exprels  fuch  a 
Motion,  and  what  run  of  Verfe  hits  fuch 
particular  Images,  Ufe  makes  the  Mind 
ready  in  applying  what  is  proper;  and 
the  Thought  is  as  nimble  in  fuggefting 
Words  of  a  fuitable  Sound,  as  the  Hand 
is  in  Motions  proper  to  fet  down  thofe 
words  on  our  Paper. 

But  it  will  be  half  a  life,  perhaps,  be¬ 
fore  the  Poet  can  come  to  this  Readinefs 
- 1  do  not  fay  it  is  to  be  acquir’d  im¬ 
mediately,  anfw'er’d  Jlntifhaus,  but  ac¬ 
quir’d  in  fome  Meafure  it  mult  be,  by 
any  one  who  defires  to  be  a  true  Poet : 
In  the  mean  time,  a  Man  may  indulge  his 
Vigour,  he  may  compofe  his  Lines  with 
full  Spirit,  and  fet  them  to  Mufick  after¬ 
wards  :  Let  a  Man  write  with  Flame,  if 
he  wall  but  correct  at  Leifure. 

Belides:  this  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be 
attain’d,  as  one  would  imagine.  The 
fitnefs  of  Sounds  to  things  is  natural: 
Invention  itfelf  will  go  fome  way  in  the 
Work;  and  w'here  there  is  naturally 

(what 
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(what  we  call)  a  Good  Ear ,  Nature  will 
do  the  Bulinels  almoft  without  the  help 
of  Art.  I  do  not  fpeak  this  in  a  decla¬ 
matory' way,  Good  Philypfas ;  I  imagine 
Fa£t  and  Experience  will  go  a  great  way 
in  proving  what  I  fay.  A  Man,  who 
thinks  vehemently,  will  fpeak  fwiftlyj 
and  when  we  are  on  a  grave  Point,  our 
Words  will  of  tbemfelves  be  in  a  great 
meafure  flow  and  weighty.  This  is 
yet  plainer  from  the  Invention  of  Lan¬ 
guages:  How  many  fingle  Words  are 
there  in  every  Tongue,  that  have  been 
originally  call  in  a  proper  Mould,  and  on 
the  firft  Heat  carried  off  the  Images  of 
things  imprefs’d  upon  them  ?  I  was  fay¬ 
ing  too,  that  the  pofture  of  the  Mind 
at  the  time  of  Compofing,  will  affift  the 
turn  of  the  Compoiition  :  And  is  this 
more  abfurd  in  particular  Cafes,  than  that 
the  Temper  of  a  People  in  general  fhould 
afte£t  their  Language  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ?  Yet  has  it  been  often  obferv’d,  that 
the  Difpofitions  of  a  People  are  per¬ 
ceivable  in  that  Turn  of  Words  they 
chiefly  delight  in.  Thus  the  French 
Tongue  is  brisk  and  voluble  :  The  Ger¬ 
mans  talk  in  vafl  Syllables,  and  perpetual 
Confonants  : .  Englijh  is  neither  too  fofc, 
nor  too  rough ;  tHo’  our  Northerly  Situa¬ 
tion  inclines  us  rather  to  the  ktter  :  And, 
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as  the  Spaniard  is  the  moft  haughty  of 
all  Nations,  their  Language  i3  the  moft 
Grand  ;  it  prides  itfelf  in  firm  Syllables, 
in  a  frequency  of  the  fulleft  Vowel, 
and  the  moft  fonorous  Terminations  of 
its  Words. 

Nature  certainly  forms  us  within  for 
fit  Sounds :  We  fee  every  Day,  that  even 
Brutes  can  exprefs  their  Paffions  by  the 
Hone  of  their  Voice  j  and  is  not  an  in¬ 
telligent  Being  as  well  qualified  by 
Nature  to  adapt  Sounds  to  his  Senti¬ 
ments? 

Indeed  they  are  thus  adapted  already 
in  a  Multitude  of  Inftances ;  our  lan¬ 
guage  abounds  with  fuch  words*  and  in 
many  Cafes  we  need  only  utter  our  Sen¬ 
timents  in  the  moft  common  Expreffions, 
to  fpeak  with  this  Significance.  What 
was  it  that  led  the  firft  Inventors  into 
this  frequency  of  fuch  words  ?  -  Was  it 
Art,  or  the  natural  Refemblance,  and 
their  Obvioufnefs  upon  that  Account  ? 
'Tis  in  this  Light  we  muft  underftand  our 
Mafter  Critick  as  to  this  point,  where  he 
calls  Nature  ( a )  “  The  great  Original 
u  and  Miftrefs  of  propriety  in  the  pre- 
M  fent  Cafe  :  It  is  fhe  that  leads  us  to 


(a)  Dion.  Hal.  Tliei  'Zvv&'iffiuf,  /£'. 

u  imitate 
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u  imitate  things  by  Sound;  and  to  ex- 
u  prefs  what  we  conceive,  by  Words 
w  that  are  turn’d  according  to  thole 
a  ftrong  Likenefles,  which  we  form  in 
“  our  Minds.” 

’Tis  plain  the  Ufe  of  Words  is  arbi¬ 
trary :  we  might,  if  we  had  a  fancy  for 
it,  call  any  thing  by  any  Name:  Yet 
there  is  fomething  from  within,  that  has 
influenc’d  all  Nations  fo  far,  as  to  lead 
them  to  delcriptive  Sounds,  in  their  giv¬ 
ing  Names  to  things;  and  that  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  one  would  readily  imagine. 
What  Nature  has  done  in  Angle  Words, 
the  Poet  carries  on  in  Compolition;  al- 
moft  all  the  particular  Names  of  Sounds 
themfelves,  for  inflance,  are  naturally  fig- 
nificant  in  moll  Languages;  as  with  U3, 
the  Roaring  ot  Waves,  the  Whijiling  of 
Winds,  &c.  Of  fuch  Words,  affifted  by  a 
proper  ftru&ure  of  Quantities,  and  a  fig- 
nificant  Cadence  of  Verfe,  the  Poet  makes 
an  Hurricane  by  Land,  or  a  Storm  at  Sea. 
Nature  firft  prelided  in  eltablifhing  thofe 
proper  founds,  and  flill  dire£Vs  in  the 
Afiemblage  of  them. 

Hence.it  is,  that  this  Point  takes  fuch  a 
Compafs  in  the  Do&rine  of  the  Criticks. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  carry  the  Mat¬ 
ter  too  far,  when  they  would  require 
this  natural  Significance  of  Sounds  to  be 

kept 
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kept  up  in  every  thing  we  write.  Such 
was  VoJJias .  It  would  make  you  fmile 
to  hear  fome  of  his  Fancies :  He  talks 
as  if  every  Language,  like  that  of  his 
Favourites  the  Chinefe ,  Ihould  be  nothing 
but  Muiick:  He  would  have  our  very 
Aftions  all  Tuned  :  A  Soldier  can’t  run 
the  Gauntlet,  but  he  mull  be  (a)  llalh’d 
in  'Time  •  and  his  very  ( b )  Barber  mull 
fhave  him  in  a  juft  proportion  of  Daffyls 
and  Spondees. 

Hermogenes  is  perhaps  more  trifling, 
tho’  in  a  graver  manner:  He  queftions 
whether  this  fort  of  Sounds  be  not  preferable 
to  the  Sentiments  in  a  Poem.  This  is  to 
oppofe  two  Things,  that  are  in  the 
ftriFteft  Amity  and  Concord.  Thefe 
Sounds  do  not,  like  the  Modern,  pre¬ 
tend  to  rival  the  Senfe;  their  whole  Bu- 
finefs  is  to  make  the  Sentiments  more 


(a)  The  Ancients  (fays  he)  us’d  Mufick  in  every 
thing;  Adeo  quod  ip/a  quoque  plaga  ad  numeros  har¬ 
monicas  /ontibus  ingerebantur.  De  Viribus  Rythmi, 

P-47-  . 

( b )  Non  feme!  recordor  me  in  ejufmodi  incidifle 
manus,  qui  quorumvis  etiam  canticorum  motus  fuis 
imitarentur  peedinibus ;  ita  ut  nonnunquam  lambos 
vel  Trochasos,  alias  D-£tylos  vel  Anapaeibos,  nonnun- 
qu-am  Am  phibraches  aut  Pseonas  quam  fcitifTime  ex- 
primerent;  unde  hand  mo  die  a  oriebatur  deleciatio.  Ib. 
p.  62. 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  perceiv’d,  and  more  effe&ive  on 
the  Mind. 

I  have  heard  it  frequently  obje&ed  to 
thofe  Gentlemen,  the  Criticks,  that  they 
find  out  feveral  Beauties  of  this  kind  in 
the  Works  ot  Homer ,  which  he  never 
fo  much  as  dream’d  of  in  compofing  ’em. 
In  many  Cafes  this  may  be  true  ;  and  in 
many  the  Lines  may  be  juftly  commend¬ 
ed,  and  really  lignificant,  tho’  that  parti¬ 
cular  Beauty  might  not  be  defign’d  in 
compofing  them :  But  thofe  who  can 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  Homer  never  de¬ 
fign’d  any  fiich  thing  in  his  Writings,  I 
fhould  think,  might  foon  bring  them¬ 
felves  to  believe,  (what  has  been  fo  fre¬ 
quently  produc’d  as  an  inftance  of  Ab- 
furdity)  that  his  Poems  might  be  made 
by  chance. 

The  Notes  of  Mufick  in  a  good  Com- 
pofition  are  fitted  to  the  Subjeft ;  and  a 
good  Copy  of  Verfes  wrote  for  Mufick 
will  be  fitted  for  Notes.  I  cannot  once 
doubt,  that  the  firfl  .Stanza  in  Mr.  Pope's 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilias  Day  has  a  defign  cl 
Harmony  all  thorough  it.  ’Tis  juft  the 
fame  Cafe  with  Homer  s  Poems :  They 
were  all  made  for  Mufick,  and  have  been 
all  fung  to  the  Lyre. 

As  for  my  part,  fays  Philypfus ,  I  find' 
Mufick  enough  in  them,  even  now,  with- 
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out  the  Lyrifr.  Neither  have  I  any  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Criticks  for  giving  me  plea- 
fore,  and  pointing  out  Beauties  of  this 
kind,  whether  delign’d  by  Homer  or  not. 
But  I  wonder  at  one  thing :  while  they 
fpeak  of  the  Defeft  in  this  point  perpe¬ 
tually,  I  never  yet  heard  them  fpeak  of 
any  Excefs  in  it :  JTis  certain,  that  the 
greater  Number  of  Poets  err  in  negleCt- 
ing  the  fignificant  Turn  of  their  Verfes: 
but  is  there  no  erring  too  by  an  Affecta¬ 
tion  of  it? 

I  thank  you,  (anfwer’d  Hntiphaus)  for 
putting  me  in  mind  of  this  particular. 
Undoubtedly  there  may  be  faults  on  both 
fides  :  Even  in  the  Poem  before  us,  1  ima¬ 
gine,  this  is  fometimes  carried  too  far, 
and  fometimes  ufed  improperly  :  The  In- 
firmnefs  of  a  Couplet,  mention’d  on  an¬ 
other  Occafion,  agrees  with  the  thing  de- 
fcrib’d,  and  may  perhaps  be  blameable  on 
that  very  Account. 

(a)  His  loofe  head  tottring,  as  with  wine  oppreft, 
Obliquely  drops,  and  nodding  knocks  his  bread:. 

Terrible  Images  have  fomething  en¬ 
gaging;  and  the  Mind  takes  a  fecret 
Plealure  even  in  Melancholy  :  T)ifagreeable 


(a)  OJ.iS,  282,-239. 


(a)  objeCls 
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(a)  ohjefts  alone  are  the  worfe  for  being 
well  defcrib’d :  A  Poet  is  to  rejeft,  as 
well  as  to  chufe  :  ’Tis  want  of  Art  to  fet 
every  thing  in  a  ftrong  Light;  and  there 
are  many  Objects,  which,  il  thev  mull 
have  a  place  at  all,  require  at  lead  to  be 
nung  into  Shades. 

If  this  be  true,  there  are  fome  few 
Images  of  this  fort,  which  1  think  are 
drawn  too  ftrongly,  or  too  lavilhly : 


(b)  Down  dropt  he  groaning—— - 

(c)  He  faid  :  chill  horrors  fhook  my  fhiv’ring 

,  ~  [foul. 

W  lhey  curie  their  cumbrous  pride’s  unwieldy 

[wei°-ht. 

(e)  There  wallowing  warm,  & c. 


To  me  the  Screaming  of  the  Ghofts, 
as  defcrib’d  at  the  end  of  the  Eleventh 
Odyffey,  is  rather  difagreeable  than  dreadful : 


Swarms  ofSpettres  rofe  from  deeped  Hell, 
Wuh  bloodlefs  Vifage,  and  with  hideous  Yell, 
They  fcream,they  ftmekj  fad  groans,  and  difmal 

c  [founds, 

(  / )  btun  my  fear’d  Ears,  and  pierce  Hell’s  utmoft 

[bounds. 

(4)  Longinus  condemns  a  PaiTage  in  Lle/ied  on  this 
Very  Account :  De  Subl.  Cap.  9. 

(0)  Od.  14,  473, — 42y. 

(c)  Od.  4,  725-, - 5-38. 
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I  leave  this  to  your  judgment;  for  it 
is  very  difficult,  in  thefe  Cafes,  to  dif- 
cern  the  'True  from  the  Faulty.  A  harjh- 
tiefs  of  Sounds  is  often  proper  and  iigni- 
ficant;  but  when  and  how  far,  is  a  knot 
that  I  will  not  pretend  to  untie. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  a  P adage  from  the 
Iliad ,  in  which  fome  of  the  Lines  may  be 
flrain’d  too  much,  under  this  notion  of 
rendering  them  fignificant : 

Firft  march  the  heavy  Mules,  fecurely  flow. 

O’er  hills,  o’er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o’er  rocks  they  go  : 
Jumping,  high  o’er  the  fhrubs,  of  the  rough  ground, 
Rattle  the  clatt’ringcars,and  the  ffiockt  axles  bound. 
But  when  arriv’d  at  Idas  fpreading  woods, 

(Fair  Ida ,  water’d  with  defending  floods) 

Loud  founds  theAxe,  redoubling  fflokes  on  ftrokes; 
On  all  fides  round  the  Foreft  hurls  her  Oaks ; 
Headlong  deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown; 
(a)  Then  ruffling,  crackling,  cralhing,  thunder 

[down. 

This  laft  Verfe  in  particular  may  be  an 
Inftance  of  employing  deferiptive  Sounds 
too  thick  upon  one  another ;  but  this,  if 
it  be  a  fault,  is  fuch  an  one  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Poetry,  requires  an  unufual 
Eminence  in  the  Writer,  to  be  capable 
of  committing  it. (*) 


'Tis 


(*)  il.  23,  147,^—120. 
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’Tis  much  more  frequent  among  our 
Poets  to  negleft  the  Sentiments  in  their 
Verlification;  to  give  up  the  fignificant 

jU”*4.re  Words,  for  mere  harmony 
and  foftnefs  of  Verfe;  and  even  to  make 
ule  of  Numbers  contrary  .to  the  Image 
or  Paffion  they  are  defcribing :  tho’ to 
defcribeA&ions  of Rapidity,  for  inftance, 
in  now  folemn  Meafures,  is  as  abfurd,  as 
for  an  Aftor  to  fcold,  or  rant,  with  the 
tone  and  fteadinefs  of  a  Philofopher. 

We  have  not  time,  Philypfus ,  other- 
wife  I  mould  have  ventur’d  on  fome  far¬ 
ther  Faults  of  our  Verification  :  But  I 
muft  not  now  run  out  into  Complaints  on 
the  frequent  Confidants,  and  frequent  Eli- 
fions,  multiplied  fo  much  in  our  Verfes 
tho’  both  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
againfl,  in  a  Language  naturally  overladen 

with  them  : - On  the  negleft  of  Mea- 

fure,  and  taking  all  Syllables,  whether 
long  or  fhort,  to  be  of  equal  Time :  and 
the  Lamenefs  .and  Inequality  from  hence 
in  Verfes  of  the  fame  kind:I_The  dif! 
cord  of  the  Emphajis  or  Accent,  and  of 

the  Pacifies  - the  repeated  Cadence ,  and 

continued  Likenefs  of  Sound.  I  need  only 
mention  fome  other  Identities  of  Sound 
as  all  middle  and  .double  Rhymes,  and 
all  that  are  alike  for  two  Couplets  toge¬ 
ther.  And  methinks,  Philypfim ,  as  all 

thefe 
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P.  142.  for  (c)  B.  1.  102.  read  300. 

P.  182.  for  (c)  Od.  1 3 .  176.  read  167* 
P.  31 1.  for  (a)  Od.  24.  704.  read  ^04. 
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